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THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN SOCIETY. 


Ir we were to frame and fashion 
an Utopia of our own, we should 
not place it amid the balmy gales of 
Araby the blest, nor in “ either Ind,” 
where luxury and voluptuous ease 
appear to secure, while they under- 
mine the foundation and poison the 
springs of happiness. No. We 
would select the British Isles. 
“ Merry” England should be united, 
in very deed, to soul-emancipated 
Ireland ; and Scotia’s hills, and Cam- 
bria’s vales, should bear witness, and 
ring with joy and gladness at the 
glorious consummation. The same 
spirit should pervade the whole 
“band of brothers,” and the hearts of 
the people should be as the heart of 
one man; and they should all “ rear 
Gop, AND HONOUR THE KinG;” and, 
when the hallowed seventh day 
arrived, a shrilling burst of gratitude 
should arise from the earth; and 
“with one accord” the people should 
offer up their prayers and praises to 
the Giver of all good things. There 
should exist no longer sects and 
divisions, and sub-divisions, stirring 
up the minds of men, and mingling 
our base and angry earth-born pas- 
sions with the things which pro- 
fess to be of Heaven. The preachers 
should be men of holiness and under- 
standing, and the people should at- 
tend the house of God to pray to Hiw 
alone, and to listen, as men who 
come to be instructed, and not to 
criticise. Lovely is the picture 
which imagination might trace of 
such a state of things; and dear, 
thrice dear to the soul of man were 
the hope that time, and experience 
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of the evils of disunion, might pro- 
duce something like the reality. But 
it is an Utopia! and we turn there- 
from, as from a pleasant dream, 
awakening to the painful conviction 
that it is and can be but a dream. 

A perfect accordance in the same 
religious creed, is the firmest bond 
of union by which a nation can be 
linked together; and, pérhaps, the 
next degree of strength is that in 
which, although the people may be 
divided on that most important sub- 
ject, the Governors are of one mind 
and persuasion. 

In the latter condition England 
was, until the last sitting of the Pro- 
testant Parliament, previous to which 
the King and all in authority under 
him were members of “ the Establish- 
ed Church of England.” This union 
or identity, between the members of 
the Church and the members of the 
Council and the Senate, is now at 
an end, and consequently, the relative 
position of that Church is no longer 
what it has been. A certain number 
of her members will be removed 
from power, in order that their places 
may be filled by individuals belong- 
ing to an avowedly hostile creed. 
This change has been wrought by 
what is called “the spirit of libe- 
rality,” a wild, excursive, nondescript 
sort of spirit which hath arisen among 
us, and which appeareth not to re- 
joice so much in inculcating doc- 
trines of its own, as in exciting dis- 
belief or indifference towards all 
those which have been previously 
established. It delighteth much in 
- a kind of broad- 
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696 
bottomed affirmations, in the indul- 
gence of which, among other novel- 
ties, it declareth that one religion is 
as good as another; and that there 
should be no distinction among men 
in society, in consequence of any pe- 
culiarity in their respective creeds ; 
since a man’s belief is a mere casual 
circumstance—a thing of no more 
moment than the colour of his coat, 
or any peculiar habit which he may 
have acquired—dependent upon his 
parents or the place of his birth, 
rather than upon the individual him- 
self ;—in brief, a matter totally un- 
worthy of consideration or enquiry 
in the present enlightened age, and 
“advanced” state of intellect. 

It cannot appear surprising that 
men, avowedly under the influence 
of this spirit, should deprecate the 
idea of upholding any one of the va- 
rious systems of religious worship 
in the possession of what they must 
conceive an unjust pre-eminence. 

The Church of England has no- 
thing to expect from them in her 
downward career. The bonds which 
closely united her with the State 
have been loosened ; and most assu- 
redly she would immediately be cast 
adrift, were it not for the complics 
ted involutions and Gordian inots 
wherewith time hath connected her 
with “ the system,” and with “ pa- 
tronage,” and, in some degree, in con- 
sequence of certain hitherto uncon- 
quered prejudices existing in her fa- 
vour among individuals in ‘the highest 
classes of society, who have not yet 
learned utterly to ‘abandon themsely es, 
and join the crusade of liberality. 

How long these prejudices may 
endure, is a “matter of mere specula- 
tion, and will depend greatly upon 
the character and influence of those 
men whose duty is to over/ook and 
build up the once national Church.* 

For those purposes alone, clear- 
ly expressed ond solemnly attest- 
ed by themselves, were the hier- 
archy and the entire priesthood of 
that church, appointed to their seve- 
ral stations. They have sworn that 
they will fulfil those duties, and, as 
much as in them lieth,—to the utter- 
most of their power, banish and re- 
pel all erroneous doctrine, that is to 
say, all opinions which are contrary 
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to the thirty-nine articles of their 
establishment. Now a priesthood, if 
unable to acquire influence over the 
minds of men, is the weakest and 
most defenceless of all combinations 
of human beings ; but, if it possess 
a mental dominion, there exists no 
power that may be compared with 
it. Whatever the tenets and creed 
of any church may be, if they are 
accredited by the pe ople, if that peo- 
ple believe their ministering priests 
to be really guides to everlasting 
happiness—and if they have no doubts 
respecting the sincerity, devotion, 
and ability of those guides, then that 
church must prosper. 

At the present moment it may be 
well worth while to enquire how 
much of this mental dominion and 
confidence in their “spiritual guides” 
of the Established Church, exists in 
the breasts of Englishmen. There 
was atime, and that not very far re- 
moved from the present age, when 
congregations of dissenters were 
comparatively rare—now, however, 
there is scarcely a populous village 
in the kingdom without its meeting. 
house, and few towns without seve- 
ral places of worship for Christians 
of various denominations, unconnect- 
ed with the Establishment. Without 
any breach of charity, we may infer 
that the greater proportion of these 
sectarians are inc apable of sympa- 
thizing with their mighty rival, should 
any farther breach be ‘made in her 
privileges. Perhaps we might say 
many, but certainly we may aver that 
some sects would rejoice in her down- 
fall. Be their feelings, however, in 
that respect what they may, the vast 
number and increase of seceders and 
dissenters from the “ Establishment” 
renders it less a national church than 
it was formerly ; and if the events of 
coming years are at all to accord 
with those which are past, it will, 
probably soon, become a question, 
whether she is to be maintained in 
her yet existing pre-eminence. 

Never, since the days of the First 
Charles, has her situation been so 
precarious! All the elements which 
then gloomily mingled and gathered 
as a thunder cloud to burst upon her, 
are now in motion. Rome is upon 
the alert, glowing withnewly-kindled 
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hope. The astucious Jesuit is in am- 
bush, watching, lynx-eyed, the fa- 
yourable moment to spring forward ; 
and the furious and exulting fanatic 
thunders forth his anathemas at her 
very doors. 

Against these enemies her chief 
protection is in the prejudices (we 
use the term in its best sense) of the 
upper classes of society. Born and 
bred within the pale of her commu- 
nion, they have not been heretofore 
led into any temptation to desert her. 
They have, from their youth, been 
accustomed to associate with her 
clergy, many of whom were their 
companions, and intimate friends at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

In the progress of their education 
they have been, as it were, gradually 
incorporated into “The Church,” 
and theirrelatives, mayhap, are among 
her priesthood. All has combined to 
make them members of the “ Esta- 
blishment” without any effort of their 
own. Is it too much, after the 
speeches and votes which have so 
recently been delivered and given in 
the two Houses of Parliament,—is it 
too much to say that many of this 
class are “ Church of England men” 
merely in name ? Heaven forbid that 
we should charge any man unjustly! 
But charity herself could scarcely 
attribute some of those speeches, and 
the manner in which they were de- 
livered, to mere lukewarmness. Alas! 
where then was the zeal of the con- 
vert and the true believer? But we 
must not dwell on that eventful pe- 
riod! The deed is done, and its con- 
sequences alone remain. One in- 
ference, however, we are compelled 
to draw, namely, that when the 
Church of England shall be again as- 
sailed, few champions will appear 
from among the higher classes in her 
behalf, unless, peradventure, the sys- 
tem and right of patronage should be 
Gessenall Then, indeed, many may 
be expected to start forward, to pro- 
tect their own property and the pro- 
vision made for the younger bran- 
ches of families. And this latter 
union of interests between the mem- 
bers of the State and the Established 
Church is the stronghold over the 
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contemplation of which the drones 
and the Fillpots,* which disgrace our 
day and generation, gloat, and smile, 
and hug themselves in fancied secu- 
rity. This defence, however, though 
it looks well, and almost impregna- 
ble to the superficial observer at a 
distance, will not endure the test of 
close examination. If the Church 
hold not mental dominion over those 
who profess her creed, and the ma- 
jority of our rulers—if the current 
of public opinion set in against her, 
it will be seen that this stronghold 
is founded upon sand, and must be 
cast down and borne away by the 
tide. The same power that enacted 
laws can abrogate and alter them. It 
is worse than useless now to prate 
about the constitution. A single 
clause in an act of Parliament may 
enable patrons of livings to present 
them to whomsoever they think pro- 
per, and annul the ceremony of 
“ reading in” and subscribing to the 
thirty-nine articles. Property would 
thus be secured, and the liberty of 
selection be hailed as a boon accord- 
ed to the possessors. Startling as 
the supposition of such an enactment 
may appear, it is precisely in the 
spirit of modern liberality. Why 
should a Roman Catholic be torment- 
ed by the painful reflection that ‘he 
is contributing a portion of his means, 
part of his family estate, for the pur- 
pose of supporting and giving local 
influence to an individual who is in- 
culeating doctrines which lead to 
eternal perdition ? 

“ The tenets of the Romish com- 
munion were once preached in that 
Church,” he may say, “and if the 
congregation and I are willing, com- 
mon justice requires that I should be 
allowed to make use of my own 
means for the propagation of my own 
creed. Your dissenters of every 
other denomination have that privi- 
lege, and why should not I? Tell me 
not of your consecrating the build- 
ing. That ceremony was performed 
by a Catholic bishop before what you 
call the Reformation.” And he who 
may thus claim the free exercise of 
his birthright, will probably have a 
seat in the Upper House, and be 





* This expressive, though perhaps vulgar, term, is borrowed to indicate those 
whose measure is full, even to overflowing ; yet, like the leech, still ery, ‘‘ Give, give e 
Men given to sensual enjoyment and indolence, as the song has it of Old Toby,— 
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supported in the Lower by his con- 
nexions and family interest. “Why,” 
might his party ask, “in the name of 
liberality and common justice, should 
the present union of a particular 
building and its revenues with the 
« Churchof England’ be irrevocable, 
when the Bishops of that Church 
scruple not to increase her revenues 
by the addition of chapels which have 
formerly been the property of dis- 
senters ? The right of the owners of 
those chapels, and the congregation 
assembling therein, to change their 
mode of worshipping the Deity, is not 
questioned. Why are we not allow- 
ed the same freedom of action, the 
same control over our own proper- 
ty ? You cannot now plead that the 
Church of England is the sole reli- 
gion of the State? ‘ The State, if 
the term means any thing, consists 
of King, Lords, and Commons, and 
the members of our communion sit, 
side by side, with yours in both 
Houses. 
leges to dispose of our own property. 
Compel us not any longer to support 
what we deem heresy.” Similar lan- 
guage may be expected from patrons 
attached to other denominations of 
Christians; and, in order that the 
claim may meet attention, it is pro- 
bable that they will all make it a 
common cause in the first instance, 
however inveterate their prejudices 
may be against each other. But 
should there be no coalition between 
the parties, each will strive to re- 
gain its own proper right, and the 
growing spirit of “liberality” will 
exclaim against the flagrant injustice 
of that monopoly, by which the 
whole of the “ livings” (or provi- 
sions made by the State for the sup- 
port of religion) are held in the pos- 
session of one particular sect, for 
such must the once national church 
be, in future, considered. 

Let it not be imagined that we are 
now theorizing on what may, per- 
haps, be the influence of events upon 
the minds of men. At the present 
moment, the hardship of ‘paying to- 
wards the support of the English 
clergy is openly, and almost general- 
ly, complained of by dissenters, 
whose conscientious belief in the te- 
nets of their peculiar creed, compels 
them likewise to provide for their 
own minister. “ Weare,” they say, 
“ thus compelled to uphold two doc- 
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trines, while we believe only in one.” 
This will not be a — respect- 
ing the propriety of tythes, the pay- 
ment of which has been so frequent- 
ly averred to be nothing more than 
an incumbrance, or a sort of rent- 
charge upon land, known to all par. 
ties previously to the completion of 
any contract for the purchase or 
lease of estates; and the discontinu- 
ance of which would be only bene- 
ficial to the landholder for the time 
being, who could, and would, as a 
matter of course, raise his rents in 

roportion to the charges remitted. 

t may be acknowledged that a per- 
manent fund for the gee of the 
clergy is most desirable, in order 
that “ the poor may have the Gospel 
preached unto them.” It may be 
admitted that the present system, by 
which that fund is provided, cannot, 
without infringement on private pro- 
perty, be altered ; but the matter in 
debate will be, whether the whole 
of the revenue thereby secured, par- 
ticularly that portion which belongs 
to dissenters, shall be awarded to the 
clergy of one sect, when the gover- 
nors and governed are divided into 
many ? 

It was a favourite ‘axiom during 
the debates last year, upon the ques- 
tion called Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation, that it was “ not a question of 
religion but of policy ;” and conse- 
quently, any reflection upon the 
purity of that church, whose doc- 
trines were heretofore considered as 
“ damnable,” was coughed down, 
and voted “ illiberal.” We have 
seen, in days gone by, we care not 
to say precisely how long since, that 
politicians (aye, and able politicians 
too, if they may be estimated by the 
tact with which they have carried 
their favourite measures) have ex- 
isted without religion—that is to say, 
as politicians; for, if they had any 
as individuals, they were too “ libe- 
ral” to make it manifest; they either 
dismissed their prejudices, or wore 
them so loosely, fluttering in the 
wind, according to the fashion of 
the day, that it was hard to say to 
what point of the compass they were 
directed. Such characters were, and 
are, and ever will be. A politician 
may exist without religion; but it 
will form a new era in the history of 
mankind, when we behold religion- 
ists (properly so called) without po- 
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licy. We speak of those having au- 
thority and influence. All men pro- 
fessing religion “in sincerity and 
truth,” will use their utmost endea- 
yours, and avail themselves of every 
advantage attendant upon their posi- 
tion in society, for the propagation 
of truth. And, “a man’s truth is 
that which he troweth,” or believeth. 
Such being the case, we must antici- 

ate an endeavour, on the part of 
= Catholics and other sects, to 
remove the Church of England yet 
farther from the commanding posi- 
tion which she so recently occupied. 
From that she has been driven; and, 
to use a military phrase, is now “ re- 
treating,” while the “ enemy are 
upon the advance.” There is no 
want of alacrity on their part. The 
dignity of a cardinal (a sort of reli- 

ious “ field-marshal” for the nonce) 

as been conferred upon an English- 
man, and a noble clergyman has de- 
serted to their ranks.* Colleges are 
erected in various parts of the king- 
dom for “accomplishing the knights” 
destined to uphold the red-cross 
banner, and prosecute the holy war. 

In the meanwhile, other sects are 
zealous and active, “ instant in sea- 
son and out of season,” “ encompass- 
ing sea and land to gain proselytes.” 
Our colonies, even to “ the farthest 
parts of the earth,” are visited by 
their missionaries ; and the voice of 
their preachers is heard in every 
town and village throughout the land 
—and that not merely on the Sabbath 
day. In the neighbourhood of large 
towns, tents, and floating chapels, and 
even the highways, bear witness to 
the zeal of these sectarians. And 
what if that zeal be sometimes “with- 
out knowledge!” Alas! that were 
but an additional reason for those 
who may be supposed gifted there- 
with, to exert themselves. 

This is not the place for entering 
upon any defence of, or animadver- 
sion against, the various doctrines 
inculcated by different sects. The 
fact of their existence and extensive 
ramification is sufficient for us when 
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endeavouring to estimate the real in- 
fluence of the Church of England, 
over the minds of the English people. 

The numerous colleges, and semi- 
naries, and chapels, and meeting 
houses, throughout the land, sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, 
and all unconnected, if not hostile to 
the “ Established Church,” plainly 
evince that a very pei ll por- 
tion of the population worship with- 
out the pale of its communion. And 
that this portion of the people is con- 
siderable, not merely in number but 
in wealth, is equally clear from the 
number of these establishments, and 
the manner in which they are sup- 
ported. We lay no stress here upon 
the existence of those gigantic un- 
dertakings, the Missionary and Bible 
Societies, and others of a similar na- 
ture, as many of them receive sup- 
port from members of the Establish- 
ed Church, and therefore the division 
of feeling is not so complete as in 
matters which relate only to the wor- 


‘ship of the Deity, and the creed writ- 


ten in a man’s own heart. 

Now, without entering into the va- 
rious questions relative to the repre- 
sentation of the people in Parliament, 
it is self-evident, that numbers and 
wealth must have a share therein, 
whether those advantages and their 
usual influence appertain to mem- 
bers of the church, the chapel, or the 
meeting house. Individuals from 
each will sit in our legislative assem- 
blies, with the avowed purpose of 
consulting the general good ; and, it 
is to be presumed, will, for some 
time, at least, act under the influence 
of that grandiloquent spirit, called 
“Liberality.” Now, the general good, 
as defined by the dogmatists of the 
liberal school, has no connexion with 
individual interests. Of them it scorns 
to take cognisance. It is enough that 
the ruin of one set of men will be of 
infinite service tosomebody, although 
the uninitiated may be incapable of 
discovering who is to derive the be- 
nefit. “ Time,” say the modern po- 
liticians, “ will shew our wisdom: 





* These two events are perhaps no otherwise important than because they evince 


the activity of the Romish Priesthood, and the hopes of the Italian Church. 


The 


Honourable and Reverend William Spencer is, it seems, gone to Italy, to prepare for 
the part he is to enact in coming events ; and Cardinal Weld’s hat was given him by 
the Pope of Rome, whom, we were told the ether day, it was illiberal and senseless 
to mention as now possessing influence over British Catholics. 
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but, in the meanwhile, we consider 
it to be our duty to destroy every- 
thing like monopoly—that we cannot 
or will not endure. It is contrary 
to the fundamental principles of li- 
berality, whether it exist in manufac- 
tures, commerce, or religion. In 
every shape, no matter how first ac- 
quired, or for what cause established, 
it is hateful in our eyes.” 

Let us not be accused of treating 
an important subject with improper 
levity when we say, that the same 
spirit which has produced “ free 
trade” in articles of commerce, ad- 
vocates likewise a free trade in reli- 

ion. Those who deem it right to 
admit the produce of foreign coun- 
tries, to the dismay and ruin of our 
previously monopolizing manufac- 
turer, consider it equally expedient 
to admit the spiritual subjects of the 
Italian priest into our councils, to 
the discomfiture of the heretofore 
monopolizing Church of England. 

We have no intention here of again 
discussing either of these measures. 
Suffice it to say, that, when foreign 

oods are in the market, the manu- 

acturer must either give up his trade, 
or endeavour to retain it by new and 
strenuous exertions, by submitting 
to heavy sacrifices, by “ rising early, 
and late taking rest.” All connected 
with or dependent upon him, must 
suffer, and endure, and toil with him. 
Whole towns and districts are thus 
struggling, while “ poverty, like an 
armed man,” stands over them pre- 

ared to strike the death-blow at the 

rst cessation of their trembling 
industry. That success may crown 
their endeavours, and that the poor 
man’s hearth may, ere long, be again 
surrounded by smiling faces, happy 
and contented with the fruit of their 
own industry, is the fervent prayer 
of every truly British heart! 

This is hardly a digression; for, if 
the Church o England expects or 
hopes to retain her influence in so- 
ciety, she likewise must be strenuous 
in her exertions. Her clergy must 
enter, “ with all their soul and with 
all their strength,” into the struggle. 
Those who are sunk in apathy, and 
who have hitherto been content to 

erform their “duty,” without watch- 
Ing its effect, and to console them- 
selves with the consciousness of their 
own rectitude of intention, for what 
will, in spite of habitual listlessness, 
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meet the eye and ear—such men 
must awake. When the tide is fair, 
a man may allow his boat to be borne 
along upon the waters, while, calmly 
reclined at ease, he watches the re. 
ceding banks, and gazes upon the 
goodly prospect around ; but, when 
the favourable current has spent it. 
self, and the returning tide sets in, 
he may no longer sit with folded 
arms, even if he be content to retain 
his station on the stream. There 
must be toil and labour—and they 
must be incessant, or the bark will 
retrograde. 

When we contemplate the English 
“ Establishment” as a Church, the 
first thing that strikes us forcibly is, 
that her members are divided into 
two parties, each of which assert that 
the Sections preached by the other 
are erroneous. This “ dividing of a 
house against itself” is, indeed, a 
fearful symptom of weakness. Did 
we not know, from experience, how 
ingeniously men pervert words of 
the simplest construction, and wrest 
them to support their own precon- 
ceived notions—did we not know 
this, and were not the fact of this 
schism so notorious, it would have 
been difficult to credit its existence 
among the priesthood of a Church 
which requires that every minister, 
before he can officiate, shall sub- 
scribe certain articles of faith and 
church-government. These articles 
(published in Latin, and therefore 
not liable to be misunderstood, as if 
written in the changing idioms of a 
modern tongue) might have been 
supposed a sufficient guarantee for 
the preservation of unanimity among 
the priesthood. Experience, how- 
ever, has proved the inefficacy of 
this precaution; but when, or how, 
or why it failed to answer its pur- 
pose, are questions not to be argued 
here. All that we have to consider, 
is the effect of the schism upon the 
present influence and future prospe- 
rity of the Church. 

We have now, indeed, a painful 
task! When we look upon the clergy 
of the Church of England as a body, 
we feel no hesitation in affirming, 
that somewhat more is wanting of 
zeal, activity, and determined reso- 
lution, than has lately been apparent. 
The general character of the clergy 
is good, and kind, and amiable, seek- 
ing “ no cause of offence,” and desi- 
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ring, as much as possible, “ to live 
in peace with all men.” The retire- 
ment in which the greater portion 
are placed, for the fulfilment of their 
parochial duties, tends, probably in 
no small degree, to create and con- 
firm this placidity of character. There 
is a quietness, an easy calmness and 
‘serenity, in the “ even tenor of their 
way,” which gradually lulls the spi- 
rit into tranquil and secure repose. 
Mingling in the society of neigh- 
bouring gentry of their own persua- 
sion, to whom their manners and ha- 
bits make them ever welcome, they 
are often induced to overrate the 
strength of their “ Establishment,” 
and conclude that “ the Church” is 
indeed “ built upon a rock,” and can- 
not be moved. They may be com- 
pared to men of peaceful occupa- 
tions, dwelling in a strongly fortified 
city, who gaze with admiration and 
confidence upon the massy walls by 
which they are environed, and, all 
unused to the thunder and strata- 
gems of warfare, deem them impreg- 
nable. Long and uninterrupted pos- 
session has strengthened these feel- 
ings of security, and rendered them 
far more general than comports with 
the safety of a church surrounded 
by powerful and irreconcilable ene- 
mies. 

From the nature of their educa- 
tion, and the ordeals to be passed, 
previous to taking degrees and recei- 
ving ordination, we may fairly con- 
clude that the clergy of the Establish- 
ment cannot be incompetent to con- 
tend with their opponents. Talent 
is not wanting among them—and 
zeal, in defence of what they deem 
erroneous, is not extinct, if we may 
judge by the acrimony with which 
the two parties already mentioned 
vituperate each other. One scruples 
not to affirm that “ the Gospel’ is 
not preached by those of the oppo- 
site faction ; and they, in recrimina- 
tion, assert that their opponents in- 
culecate new doctrines and dangerous 
delusions. 

It is not our purpose here to en- 
quire into the validity of these serious 
reciprocal charges; but to record 
the effect of their existence and con- 
stant repetition, which has been the 
splitting of the Church of England 
into two sects. It is now no uncom- 
mon sight to behold the laity of the 
Establishment shunning their parish 
church, as though it was the house 
of Baal, because the pulpit is occu- 
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pied by a clergyman of the faction 
which they oppose. This schism, 
with all the inseparable bickerings of 
arty spirit, has spread from the 
highest to the lowest ranks. Heart- 
burnings, and jealousies, and even 
hatred, are engendered thereby be- 
tween father and son; brethren shun 
each other, and the mother weeps 
over her deluded and beloved child. 
In the meanwhile, the faith of those 
who feel themselves incompetent to 
decide between the two parties be- 
comes unsettled, and they wander 
forth, from the pale of that com- 
munion wherein they were educated, 
never to return. In this manner 
thousands, and tens of thousands, 
have been lost to the Church of Eng- 
land; for, so numerous are now the 
various sects of dissenters, and so 
nicely are the shades of distinction 
drawn, that, if a man once begin to 
doubt respecting any article of be- 
lief, fastidious indeed must he be if 
he cannot find some one congrega- 
tion whose notions accord with his 
own. 

This desertion of the “ Establish- 
ment,” is most prevalent in cities 
and large towns, where, the moment 
an individual wavers in his profes- 
sion of faith, he is eagerly sought 
out, and wrought upon by zealous, 
and often able, sectarians, to whose 
creed he becomes a convert; and, 
forthwith, with a convert’s prover- 
bial zeal, he, likewise, sets himself 
to the good work of gaining prose- 
lytes. Thus, by the discrepancy of 
the doctrines preached by the two 
divisions of the English clergy, is 
their influence much decreasedamong 
the laity. 

Whether the Church of England 
will be able to retain the privileges 
and advantages yet in her possession, 
is a question upon which some light 
will probably be thrown in a very 
short time. Nothing but a vigorous 
stand on her behalf can prevent her 
from sinking gradually down. Firm 
and uncompromising, and sincere and 
active champions must come forward 
in her defence; and they must act 
together incombating against the inno- 
vating spirit which hath arisen. Like 
the Athenians of old, the British na- 
tion are now ever eager to “ talk and 
to hear of some new thing.’ Whe- 
ther for good or evil, the future alone 
can determine, but a spirit of in- 
quiry is general throughout the land ; 
and men of all classes arrogate to 
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themselves a right to question, and 
believe themselves capable of dis- 
cussing and deciding upon subjects 
in which their forefathers were con- 
tent to be instructed, and led by 
those who had studied them deeply. 
The vaunted “ march of intellect,’ 
is the watchword and shout of pride 
with which the present vain-glorious 
eneration pursue their course amid 
oubts, and experiments, and wild, 
delusive, and ever-crumbling theo- 
ries. The past are held to have been 
ages of comparative darkness, and all 
that has been enacted therein, the 
work of men blinded by ignorance, 
prejudice, bigotry, and error. “ The 
wisdom of our ancestors,” is a bye- 
word of mockery and scorn; and the 
ages of history are declared worth- 
ess. The antiquity of an establish- 
ment, or set of opinions, consequent- 
ly, instead of being any recommend- 
ation, becomes a reproach, a cause 
for suspicion and enquiry, whether 
they be worthy of those liberal and 
enlightened days. It is worse than 
useless to sneer at this inquisitive 
spirit. It is too general to be aught 
else than formidable, if aroused 
against any Establishment; and, if a 
cause be worth defending, this spirit 
—_ be satisfied, or that cause must 
all. 

The result of the first successful 
attack upon the constitution, where- 
by the Church of England lost her 
acknowledged pre-eminence, and has 
become one among many where she 
once was paramount, is yet too vivid 
in the recollection of all to admit of 
repetition. But there were certain 
events, in the progress of that inroad, 
which claim notice here, as they in- 
dicate the sort of defence which the 
“Established Church” may expect 
in future. 

In former discussions upon the too 
well known question, all the Bishops 
holding seats in the House of Lords, 
voted against the admission of Roman 
Catholics among our rulers, with the 
solitary exception of Bathurst, Bishop 
of Norwich, who may therefore justly 
claim the, now, rare merit of consist- 
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ency. But all those discussions were 
carried on when the Ministry, for the 
time being, was understood to be 
averse to the payee measure. In 
the late debates, however, the Minis. 
try avowed themselves in favour of 
its passing into a law: and then, and 
not till then, certain of those Bishops 
who had, previously, taken the con- 
trary side of the question, voted for 
its enactment. To them were joined 
others, whose recent elevation, pre- 
vious insignificance, and other causes, 
render it somewhat difficult to ascer- 
tain what their original opinions may 
have been. They were, altogether, 
ten in number.* We will not dilate 
upon the astonishment which perva- 
ded the minds of men on that occa- 
sion. Suffice it to say, that a strong 
feeling went forth throughout the 
nation when it was known that ten 
Bishops had deserted acause of which 
the whole bench (save one individual) 
had, heretofore, been decided advo- 
cates. Many severe things were said 
and written upon the subject, which 
we have no inclination to encumber 
ourselves by attempting to rebut. 
The consequences of these votes are, 
however, to our purpose. They 
shook, to the foundation, that confi- 
dence, for the protection of their 
rights and privileges, with which the 
members of the Church of England 
were wont to rely on the Bench of 
Bishops, as members of the Upper 
House. The splitting, and thus al- 
most neutralizing the votes of their 
representative hierarchy, upon so im- 
portant a question, appeared to them 
a melancholy representation of a spi- 
ritual “kingdom divided against it- 
self.” It was but a poor consolation 
that some one or two were zealous 
for the “established order of things.” 
While the people felt a warm glow 
of admiration and gratitude toward 
the learned and venerable Burgess 
and the uncompromising Law, they 
witnessed with pain the inactivity of 
others. And there was one, on whom 
they had especially relied for sup- 
port ; they had calculated on his elo- 
quence and the energy of his charac- 





* Asall who feel an interest in the fate of the Church of England, should keep an 
eye on these men; and, amid the shiftings and changes among the Bishops, it is not 


always easy to appropriate his proper title to each, we insert their names. 


Sumner, 


Bishop of Winchester; John Bird Sumner, Bishop of Chester; Ryder, Bishop of Lich- 
field ; Coplestone, Bishop of Llandaff ; Murray, Rishop of Rochester ; Bathurst, Bi- 
shop of Norwich ; Jenkinson, Bishop of St David's; Lloyd, (deceased) Bishop of 


Oxford ; and two Irish Bishops, 
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ter; he had previously spoken loud- 
ly, and plainly, and vehemently, in his 
place; and he had, by a constant ap- 
pearance before the public, and a re- 
cent elevation in the Church, drawn 
the eyes of all men upon him: but 
when his last speech on that question 
was promulgated, men lookedat each 
other, and were silent. 

The effect of these things remains ; 
for, thereby, the influence which the 
Church of England might have yet 
hoped to retain in the highest estate 
of the realm, is paralysed. From the 
Bishops collectively what can be ex- 

ected? The warm friends of the 
Church fixed their eyes upon them 
during the important crisis, and be- 
held. “their works that they were 
neither cold nor hot,”’* but “luke- 
warm.” Their ejection from the 
House of Peers has been already talk- 
ed of, as a measure suited to the li- 
beral policy of the day ; and, if their 
“candlestick” t should be “removed 
from its place,” where are the mourn- 
ers to be found ? 

It would, probably, be far better 
for the wellbeing of the Church to 
which they belong, that they should 
be entirely estranged from public 
affairs, than that they should be liable 
to such inferences as many have 
drawn from their conduct. What 
they have done “ was not done in a 
corner.” It is as much a matter of 
history as the noble firmness of those 
Bishops who were committed to the 
Tower in the days of James the Se- 
cond; and men will canvass such 
occurrences, and form their own 
conclusions, and weigh the charac- 
ters of actors therein as they think 
fit. There is nothing in the name of 
a Bishop that can or ought to exempt 
his conduct from this scrutiny, which 
is exercised equally towards all other 
descriptions of men: but there is a 
wide difference in the consequences 
if public opinion pass judgment 
against him. A general officer may 
be guilty of cowardice, yet no one 
will therefore charge our army with 
a want of bravery. A physician may 
be pronounced incapable, but no in- 
ference will thence be drawn of the 
ignorance of the profession,—and so 
through other classes of society ;— 
but not so with a Church, which is a 
body of men, associated voluntarily, 
under certain leaders and rulers, ac- 
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cording to whose character it must 
ever rise and fall, and fluctuate in 
public estimation. Worthless indi- 
viduals of other professions bear 
about with them their merited dis- 
grace as individuals only; but-sus- 
picion of time-serving, or “ trim- 
ming,” according to the opinions or 
wishes of the great, if attached to an 
ecclesiastic, inflicts q taint upon the 
church to which he belongs. It mat- 
ters not whether this suspicion be 
erroneous or groundless, the injury 
inflicted upon the Church is real ; 
for its former friends are led there- 
by to withhold their countenance, 
and its enemies rejoice and shout 
aloud in mockery and scorn. 

That the clergy of the Church of 
England yet possess a considerable 
portion of influence in society, is a 
fact not to be doubted ; and there is 
as little doubt that the influence of 
their various opponents has increa- 
sed, and is yet augmenting. Which 
are eventually to predominate, will 
depend upon the zeal, energy, and 
ability, called into action on either 
side. Let it, in the mean while, be 
kept in remembrance, by all who 
have not learned to despise the les- 
sons recorded in history, that this is 
not the first time in which the Church 
of England has had to struggle for 
its existence. The reigns of Eliza- 
beth, and James, and Charles the 
First, (particularly the latter,) fur- 
nish us with a prototype of our own 
times, which is often absolutely start- 
ling. There we find the fanatic in- 
flated with spiritual pride, denoun- 
cing all but his own sect, and dis- 
seminating tracts in every house and 
cottage, to warn men against the dan- 
gers of mere morality, and instruct 
them how alone they may be saved. 
We have the reckless Church and 
King man—the thoughtless Cavalier, 
who, lest he should be suspected of a 
tendency towards the “ New Lights,” 
and of being “righteous overmuch,” 
makes an ostentatious shew of liber- 
ty of conscience, and often abandons 
himself to dissipation and pleasure, 
for which, perchance, he has really 
little inclination. There we find the 
High Church dignitary endeavour- 
ing to dispel certain suspicions of 
subserviency, by a strict attention to 
outward forms and ceremonies. New 
churches are consecrated, and those 





* Vide Revelations, chap. iii, v. 15 and 16. 


+ Idem, chap. ii, v. 5. 
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which have undergone repair are re- 
opened, with an unusual degree of 
form and display. Man is ever the 
same. Our fathers, in their day and 
generation, were moved by the same 
passions which influence us; and, 
when we shall have passed away, 
those who tread in our footsteps, 
will, in spite of all the lessons te be 
gained by our experience, be victims 
of delusion and ambition. It is not 
surprising that those whose interest 
and intent may thereby be concealed, 
should wish the volumes of history 
to be closed. They speak in too plain 
a language for many in the present 
day. Theories sink into insignifi- 
cance when opposed by recorded 
facts. Modern politicians may assert 
that a man’s religion is of no sort of 
importance ; but, if he really has any, 
it must be the ruling principle with- 


from her place in the days of the 
Commonwealth, she fell not till after 
a severe struggle, which endured for 
many years. The contest for supe- 
riority was long and doubtful be- 
tween the “ Establishment,” the 
Church of Rome, and the Puritans. 
Numbers, talent, zeal, and intrepi- 
dity, accorded victory to the latter, 
Religion was the first watch-word, 
and then the war-cry ; and designing 
and able men availed themselves of 
the enthusiasm excited in the minds 
of the vulgar. The Church of Eng- 
land, unfortunately for herself, long 
underrated the numbers and abilities 
of her opponents, and remained (with 
some few brilliant exceptions among 
her clergy) supine and inactive till 
it was too late, and her influence over 
the people haddeparted. Thenevery 
effort, and every sacrifice, were un- 
availing. 





in, governing all his actions. When 
the Church of England was removed 





LETTER FROM MAJOR-GENERAL STIRLING, 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

A rew days ago I perused the “ Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns,” 
and at page 92, vol. ii., it is stated, that, from some misapprehension, the 42d 
Regiment had retired at the battle of Corunna. 

Having had the honour to command the 42d Regiment in that action, I feel 
it incumbent on me to state to you, that what relates to the 42d (under 
that paragraph) is very inaccurate: The 42d never retired, as therein sta- 
ted, or evinced occasion for “a brief but animating address from the Ge- 
neral.” 

On the advance of the French to the village of Elvira, Sir John Moore 
allowed the enemy to deploy, and form their line at half musket-shot from 
us. He then gave me orders (about hali-past two o’clock) to advance and 
charge with the 42d, accompanying that order with the words, “ Highland- 
ers! remember Egypt!”—which is the only address they received from 
him, or any one else. As soon as the regiment had given their fire, and 
drove the enemy with the bayonet to the bottom of the ravine, Sir John 
directed me to halt the corps, and defend that position ; and turning myself 
round to him when he gave the order, I saw him at the moment struck to 
the ground off his horse, and I immediately sent a party to carry him from 
the field. The grenadiers and first company, not hearing my word of com- 
mand to halt, continued the charge a little in advance, as did the light 
company also, when I was ordered by Lord William Bentinck, commanding 
the brigade, to recall them, and form them in line with the regiment; and 
in that position, as directed by Sir John Moore, the corps continued in 
close action with the enemy, until night put an end to the contest; when 
the picquets were posted on the ground occupied by the regiment, who 
then retired, as ordered, with the rest of the army to the bivouacs occupied 
by the troops at the commencement of the battle, and which we quitted at 
ten o’clock the same night for embarkation. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient, humble Servant, 
J. Stirtinc, Major-Gen. 


Musselburgh, 30th March, 1830. Late Lieut.-Col. 42d Regiment. 
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LINES WRITTEN AFTER READING THE ROMANCE OF ARTHUR’S 
ROUND TABLE. 


Buest be the times, for ever past away, 

When England boasted of her proud array 

Of noble knights and chiefs of high renown, 

Who broke their foes and saved their country’s crown ; 
Who scorn’d the mean dissembler’s hackney’d arts, 
And gave to England’s service English hearts. 

Dark were their souls, by ignorance made blind, 
They never glow’d with love for all mankind ; 
Ne’er left their countrymen in want and pain, 

To soothe the woes of Portugal or Spain, 

Ne’er shed one tear o’er Moslem or Hindoo, 

Or cared a single curse for Timbuctoo— 

Lord! what knew they of any spot of earth, 
Except the one dear Jand which gave them birth ? 
Tyrants unmark’d might rule their slavish trains, 
Or slaves unnoticed burst their tyrants’ chains ; 
Earthquakes unwept might shake the Tartar wall, 
And Egypt’s plagues unmourn’d on Egypt fall : 
Small care was theirs, so long as England rose, 
Loved by her patriot sons, and fear’d by foes, 
Fill’d with good honest hearts and brawny hands, 
Prepared alike to till or guard their lands,— 

A well-fed people, whom no fears could daunt, 
Whose dreams themselves could never picture Want. 


Round Arthur’s table, thus old tales rélate, 
Were gather’d all the wise, the good, the great, 
Men who were firm of soul, of purpose true, 
Who had the wit to plan, the arm to do; 
Awed by no faction, won by no pretence 
To leave the beaten tracks of sober sense— 
But, just and faithful, it was still their pride, 
From oath, once taken, ne’er to turn aside, 
Ne’er to make laughter of a nation’s grief, 
Nor bow submiss to one imperious chief ; 
With upright hearts they came, and open brow— 
O what a change from Arthur’s table now! 
Hail to the chiefs who round that table sit, 
Blest with a more than usual want of wit! 
Who meekly follow each supreme behest, 
And sheathe the sword, or set their spears in rest, 
Who rush impetuous to each deed of shame, 
And blot their own to brighten Arthur’s name! 
Thus is it still, where lofty minds preside, 
The meaner herd accept their laws with pride. 
Low and more low the abject dastards fall, 
Till one sole spirit rules and governs all ; 
Gives each his post, and from his labour draws 
A mingled crop of hatred and applause ; 
Then with one half rewards the brainless elf, 
But keeps the crop of praises—to himself! 

An Oxonian. 
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LETTER DE ARTE POETICA, FROM A SENIOR FELLOW. 


HoNovuRED AND DEAR SIR, 

Your eye glancing from earth to 
heaven, from heaven to earth, per- 
ceives with equal clearness, and rests 
with an equal sense of beauty and 
delight, on stars in the firmament and 
dinners in the parlour, as they revolve 
in their respective courses—on the 
palm-tree overshadowing the temple, 
and the daisy beneath the hedge. 
Nothing in nature, art, or literature, 
seems to escape your penetrating 
observation, and I am surprised that 
so much learning has not made you 
downright mad, instead of only a little 
flighty, (you yourself in your lucid 
intervals confess it,)—verging occa- 
sionally on the confines of delirium, 
but never soaring into the high em- 
pyrean of insanity itself. Even of 
this you need not altogether despair 
—there is no height of eminence be- 
yond your powers—and when such 
an emancipation from the thraldom 
of sober sense is vouchsafed you, 
how gloriously you will revel in that 
cloud land of the Imagination—gor- 
geous land!—Eloquence and wit 
will gush out in the paroxysms of 
your frenzy, and the world will 
draw near in breathless awe, as to 
some sacred oracle of old, to gather 
new wisdom and delight from the 
inspired ravings of Christopher Fu- 
rens. But till that happy time shall 
arrive, you must confine your steps 
to this common-place and unetherial 
world—take share in its business like 
other men; and if you do not choose 
to clip off the wings that would lift 
you into the realms of space, at all 
events cover them from common ob- 
servation by wearing a respectable 
blue coat. You will perhaps run the 
risk of being thought a little bent in 
the back, but off with your disguise 
when presiding over the “ Noctes 
Ceneq. Deim” at Ambrose’s, and 
soar on your many-coloured pinions 
till you knock your very head against 
the stars ! 

Yours, I am well aware, is a very 
troublesome office, though itno doubt 
has its pleasures as well as its dis- 
comforts. If, on the one hand, a feel- 
ing of natural pity rises in your 
breast, when duty calls on you to 
exterminate with one sweep of your 
critical Ferrara a host of uproarious 


drivellers and tailors, like the authors 
of the Age, the Creation, the Sixth 
Seal, and other blasphemous pro- 
ductions,—on the other, what un- 
mingled happiness you enjoy when 
you take a man of real genius by the 
hand, and seat him among his bright 
compeers, making him at once the 
cynosure of the nation’s eyes, and 
assuring him an entrance into the 
Temple of Fame! Such a happiness 
may well repay the momentary feel- 
ing of uneasiness produced by the 
sufferings of the contemptible crew 
whom your justice compels you to 
chastise. But, alas! no punishment 
seems sanguinary enough to deter 
others from following their example. 
The hill, where erst the Muses dwelt, 
is now vocal with the cackling and 
cawings of unnumbered rooks and 
jackdaws, which have expelled, in 
horror and dismay, the birds of bright 
plumage and melodious song, which 
fluttered on glittering wing from tree 
to tree, and filled all the charmed 
air with music; and although you 
have shot some of the hoodies, and 
hung up their miserable bodies in 
terrorem, their insensate brothers 
hop past their decayed and putrid 
skeletons, cawing as hoarsely, and 
looking as vain and confident as ever. 

In consequence of the multitude 
of blockheads, great and small, who 
have betaken themselves to write 
what they most impudently call Re- 
ligious Poetry, and indeed poetry of 
all kinds and denominations, the real 
masters of the lyre have retired from 
the contest altogether, and, with the 
exception of Bowles, I know no true 
poet who has published any thing for 
some years. They have managed by 
a cleverness peculiar to themselves, 
to degrade far below the level of the 
most humble prose that ever dribbled 
from the lips of a maudlin proser, 
subjects which formerly wel to be 
considered per se poetical ;—a ghost 
is about as terrific as a Quaker ina 
broad-brimmed beaver and plain-cut 
coat. The Devil is rather more of an 
independent clergyman, slightly tin- 
ged with methodistic principles, than 
the dark, undefined, and awful Enemy 
of mankind which he was anciently 
considered. He is now made even 
less appalling than when he used to 
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fright the nursery from its se peg 
with a long tail and horns; and as to 
the destruction of the world, and the 
turning of the moon into blood, and 
the crack o’ doom, they may all be 
very justly despised by any one 
who has nerves enough to open a 
bottle of soda water, and drink it 
without a glass. But it is not about 
them or their productions I intend 
to trouble you at present. It is to be 
hoped, although there are none who 
give to the world any works entitled 
to be called poems, that poetical feel- 
ing is not extinct. Many are still alive 
in the vigour of their mental and cor- 
poreal youth, who have often given 
the world assurance of their power. 
But they have hung up their harps 
upon the willows, and though music 
still vibrates through the chords when 
a wandering zephyr touches them 
with his wings, their right hands have 
forgot their cunning, and they sing 
the songs of their native landno more. 
Some have become political econo- 
mists, and finding it impossible to pay 
off their own debts, have turned their 
attention to the easier task of paying 
off that of the nation. Others of more 
refined and metaphysical fancies, in 
the endeavour to make their readers 
enter into their reveries and dreams, 
have only in part succeeded, and 
sunk them intoa sleep. Most of them 
have turned the bended bow into a 
walking stick; and one or two, in- 
stead of magic visions of every thing 
fair and lovely, have set themselves 
to the business of ordinary life, and 
perhaps edited an edition of Mrs 
Glasse. But still the poetical power 
remains ; the flame is only smoulder- 
ed, not extinguished. Our manners 
are as favourable to the developement 
of poetical genius as in the proudest 
period of our literature, and I doubt 
not there is now as much of the feel- 
ing of poetry spread through our land, 
as in the times of Pope or Goldsmith. 
I do not mean to boast of that degree 
of facility in what is by the ignorant 
called poetry, which enables man, 
woman, and child, and, if the art of 
writing were cultivated inthe forests, 
would enable monkeys also to con- 
tribute “ Lines to a Rosebud,” in a 
lady’s scrap-book; but I maintain, 
there are many hearts still pregnant 
with celestial fire, which require only 
the touch of encouragement to bring 
them to a noble and glorious birth, 
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And what can Mr Moore possibly 
mean by saying, as he does in his 
Life of Lord Byron, that the univer- 
sity is not a favourable school for the 
production ‘of a poet? Can he be 
serious in such an assertion? Why, 
Oxford at least—I speak from my 
own experience—is a perfect hotbed 
of inspiration ; “ Every field chinks 
with its grasshopper,” and warden 
and master, fellows, tutors, and un- 
dergraduates, simultaneously and una 
voce burst into song. There is poetry 
in the very air of High Street; the 
hum of attic bees resounds in soften- 
ed and melancholy sweetness through 
the sombre twilight of our senior 
Common Rooms. Fancy gathers 
strength and freshness from discur- 
sive flights into the classic fields of 
Italy andGreece, and Pathos dissolves 
into tears over the tenderness of 
Whately and Aldrich. Once, if not 
oftener every year, the o’erlaboured 
Nine bend under the weight of the 
offerings of unnumbered worship- 
pers ; and it is with a feeling of proud 
defiance to Mr Moore, that I inform 
him of the grandeur and originality 
of almost all the poems—the rejected 
as well as the successful—sent in for 
the Newdigate prize. “Rome’s hal- 
low’d genius” has walked round 
every building beneath the Italian 
sky, for the last five-and-twenty years; 
and every temple, aqueduct, arch, or 
pillar—Doric or Beeotian—has for an 
equal period “breathed the soul of 
inspiration round.” With such su- 
pernatural aids, who can avoid — 
a poet? the most prosaic minds catch 
the elevating infection, and Blen- 
heim’s park is filled with dreamers 
of romance—who never dreamt of 
such a thing before. Hedington 
echoes to the sighs of embryo bards, 
and the boughs of Joe Pullen moan 
in the evening breezes with voices 
mystic and musical, as those which 
sounded of yore from the fateful oaks 
of Dodona. 

But their works are brought to per- 
fection under many disadvantages. 
Their muse—instead of being left free 
to soar or skim, to rise in one long 
continuous flight, or float from one 
“flower-crowned” eminence to an- 
other, and then to fold up her wing 
as pleases her fancy best, on the 
straw-roofed cottage in the glade, or 
the ruined hall of. other days, “bo- 
somed high in lofty trees”—is chain- 
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ed, like an imprisoned eagle, to one 
fixed spot,—sometimes to the defa- 
ced columns of a broken and desolate 
shrine, and sometimes to the pedes- 
tal of. a moss-grown pillar ; and yet, 
will any one venture to deny, that 
the same sentiments run in glit- 
tering clearness through each indivi- 
dual poem ; that the Muse is wander- 
ing in ideas, though her person is thus 
cabin’d; that she is original and in- 
genious, though her sentiments are 
generally cribb’d; and that her off- 
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spring are vigorous and healthy, 
though she is thus inhumanly conf, 
ned’ What, for instance, can be 
more splendid in imagery, sonoroug 
in versification, or refined in senti. 
ment, than the following short effy. 
sion? which I quote for the benefit 
of Mr Moore, not because it is the 
best Newdigate prize poem ever writ. 
ten, but because it embodies almost 
all the characteristics of that species 


of composition. It is on the subject 
of 


A COLLEGE CAP.—-AN ANTIQUE. 


Since Rome’s proud fanes in ruin clog the ground, 
And mightiest walls uprear their broken mound ; 
Since undistinguish’d from her sandy bed 

Troy sinks in night, and hides her vanish’d head; 
Since, huge in size, tall columns, once sublime, 

Nod to their fall beneath the touch of Time; 

Why should we weep if years, with slow decay, 

Have torn thy brightness and thy bloom away ? 

Yes, fallen thy pride, and dimm’d from length of years 
Thy shatter’d form, My Reverend Cap, appears ! 


Not as in olden days, when, toss’d on high, 

Thy long silk tassel pleased the gazer’s eye ; 

Not as when, perch’d above thy nest of hair, 

Thy round smooth base uprear’d its mass of square ; 
But changed in all, and thus in nought the same,— 
And now a Cap—in nothing—save the name! 


Cast far away, beneath the sefa thrown, 

No more o’er clustering curls serenely shown, 
Thy shivering tatters shun the blaze of day, 
Lorn in their fall, unloved in their decay ! 

Yet dost thou tell a tale of more than tears,— 
Frowns in each crease the majesty of years, 
And Ruin glaring from each rent of thine, 
Proves that Destruction is indeed divine ! 
And Desolation mourns the broken board, 

In shape unchanged,—in beauty unrestored ! 


Three dots of wax still gleam within the crown, 
And marks remain where several more were shown, 
Still on the impress glows the thimble’s mark,— 
Two are of red, the third is somewhat dark,— 

Yet if primeval, or through use made grey, 

I can’t remember, and I dare not say! 


The glossy stain which decks thy foremost side, 
Which press’d illustrious on my temple’s pride, 
Tells how within thy round were wont to meet 
The mingled = of Friction and of Heat; 


While chipp’c 


-off corners, deck’d with cloth no more, 


Tell thou art old—a tale I knew before ! 


Yet let thine Age some tender tribute claim, 
While weeping Grief fans Recollection’s flame, 
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And Memory, sighing, mourns thine alter’d state, 
But bends submissive to the strokes of Fate! 


What though thou press’d, with grasp confined and strong, 
My aching brows when thou and I were young ? 

What though I pray’d, as oft the pain I bore, 

My head were smaller, or thy size were more ? 

Perch’d on some minor front thou still mightst stand, 

If deck’d once more by Joy’s prolific hand; 

Still mightst thou smile, unending in thy bloom, 
Proud—with the mingled charms of Grease and Room! 


Here we have almost all the com- 
ponent parts of a Newdigate poem 
—grief over the decay of the object 
celebrated, a description of its pre- 
sent appearance, and a triumphal an- 
ticipation of brighter days to come. 
All the passions and feelings flourish 
in the charms of personification, and 
not a conclusion of a paragraph but 
is followed by a note of admiration. 
What a gratifying proof it must be 
of the universality of genius in the 
younger branches of the university, 
that of one hundred and twelve poems 
submitted to the judges, one hun- 
dred and four contained precisely 
the same ideas? But, to counterba- 
lance this amazing weight of talent, 
it must at the same time be ho- 
nestly confessed, that the remaining 
eight, among which was the success- 
ful candidate, contained no ideas at 
all—melodious songs of fifty lines a- 
piece, unadulterated by one touch of 
thought, undarkened by one shadow 
of a meaning—but pure and trans- 
parent as that fountain of crystal 
water from which their inspiration 
and strength were drawn. Alas! 
“my loved, my honoured, much re- 
spected friend!” it is hard enough, 
when called on by unrelenting duty, 
to repress the vain glory of some 
poetaster, who fancies himself a poet 
—and no one, I am sure, performs 
that disagreeable task with more re- 
luctance or tenderness than myself— 
but it is surely still harder, when even 
praise, judiciously applied, fails to 
awaken in the man of real genius the 
ambition of distinction—when, after 


the composition of verses so original 
and pleasing as those I have quoted, 
the author cannot summon confi- 
dence in himself—and considers as 
far beyond his powers, subjects so 
easy of execution and design as The 
Law given to Moses on Mount Sinai 
—The final Doom of Mankind—The 
Salvation of the World, and a hun- 
dred others, with which our very 
schoolboys are now as familiar “ as 
maids of fifteen are with puppy 
dogs.” It is a melancholy circum- 
stance that he does not join the bright 
phalanx of the Montgomeries, the 
Coxes, the Balls, the Phillips’s, and 
add a fifth to those daring and ma- 
jestic spirits which seek the “ccelum 
ipsum” in their sublimity. But his 
silence argues no want of power. In 
that single poem there is more ima- 
gination, and a train of sentiments 
more adequate to the subject, than 
in the larger lucubrations of these 
noble and distinguished bards. 

You have now, sir, seen what 
power of fancy there is displayed in 
a poem, confessedly inferior to seve- 
ral, which were written by different 
authors on the same subject. I shall 
present you with one which was de- 
clared—dlongo intervallo—the best, 
by the whole of the five judges, who 
are endowed, ex officio, with an in- 
fallible and most correct discrimina- 
tion in all matters of literature and 
taste. It displays even a greater 
grasp of intellect than the former, 
but perhaps the subject is more fit- 
ted for the display of poetical power, 


THE STATUE OF JULIUS CESAR—NEXT THE THEATRE. 


Will then no Muse descend on downward wing, 
The vast cold statue next the wall to sing, 

To cast fresh laurels at the Ceesar’s feet, 

And tell how Julius flares across the street ? 



































































































No graceful form bedecks. 


Shall I go on and multiply exam- 
ples? I see, by the benignant shake 
of your head, and the proud glance 
of your eye, (for are not Christo- 
pher and his Oxford equally proud 
of each other?) that 1 have done 
enough. I have proved that our 
Alma Mater sends forth from her 
genial bosom whole colonies of poets, 
who spread to every corner of the 
habitable globe (except the retired 
and happy cottage of an “ Enchanter 
dire,” in Wiltshire,) the reputation 
of her wisdom and learning—who 
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All mark’d, and full of holes, the head seems brown, 
Yet through one eye indignant Rage looks down; 

Still curls the parted lip—but one remains— 
Now worn, and cover’d with oblivious stains. 


Think not of marble is that stately bust, 
Tis simple sandstone, it is common dust ; 

Fix’d on his basis—in proportions great 

His huge mass totters—perch’d upon the gate. 
That cart will shake him !—No; he scorns to fall— 
Seems now as stable as his neighbouring wall ; 

At once by weight his niche he'll overthrow— 

He will not fall, but thunder down below, 

Collect new force by tumbling through the air, 
And gather strength—to break the pavement there ! 


Unminded now those leaves he wont to love, 
Which furnish’d wigs in every laurel grove— 

Those shouts forgot which proffer’d thrice the throne, 
And made him thrice the imperial gift disown ! 
Exposed to winds, unshelter’d from the rain, 

No kind umbrella bids their rage be vain ; 

His huge eye gapes, than mackarel’s far more dim, 
As if the socket were too large for him. 

Oh, could he yet from death release his foot, 

To have one kick at Brutus !—curse the brute ! 
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Vain hope! while all his comrades wish’d him well, 
At Pompey’s base the empurpled Cesar fell ; 

Yet does he scorn to mutter one complaint— 

*Tis but his body, not his soul grows faint. 

With fix’d disdain he glares upon his foes, 

And dies with heart more Roman—than his nose ! 


Yet now his bust is pitiful! Its size 


To mark its eyes 


Nought but two holes appear, by Time in-worn— 
While one huge ear is from its station torn; 

And this, whose features to be hid begin, 

Stands on the rail, and glooms without a chin ! 


Haply to fill some drain, to scrub some floor, 

Thy sand will serve when all thy use is o’er, 

When Oxford, sapient Oxford, famed in song, 

Shall mourn the fate which keeps thee there so long, 
Shall sell, for what they bring, thy wretched race, 
And raise some worthier pageant in thy place! 


celebrate the love and veneration 
with which she inspires every one 
of her sons who has wandered be- 
neath the shadows of her hundred 
towers, and who prove, after years 
of absence from her embrace, how 
warm the interest is they retain in 
her prosperity, and how ready they 
are to draw the sword or pen in vin- 
dication of her fame. 

I remain, most dear and venerated 
Sir, your most obedient humble ser- 
vant, 

An OXONIAN. 
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In his able preface to this work, 
Mr Godwin sets the writer of fiction 
ina very high place. He compares 
him with the historian and the dra- 
matist, and gives him the preference. 
He says—and his late occupation of 
the History of the Commonwealth 
has informed him of the truth of the 
assertion—that “individual history 
and biography are mere guesses in 
the dark.” “ The writer collects his 
information of what the great men 
on the theatre of the world are re- 
ported to have said and done, and 
then endeavours with his best saga- 
city to find out the explanation; to 
hit on that thread, woven through the 
whole contexture of the piece, which, 
being discovered, we are told 


* No prodigies remain, 
Comets are regular, and Wharton plain.’ 


But man is a more complex machine 
than is dreamed of in our philosophy, 
and it is probable that the skill of no 
moral anatomist has yet been con- 
summate enough fully to solve the 
obseurities of any one of the great 
worthies of ancient or modern 
times.” While the writer of fiction, Mr 
Godwin goes on to say, “when he 
introduces his ideal personage to the 
public, enters upon the task with a 
emp go of the qualities that 

elong to this being, the principle of 
his actions and its concomitants. He 
has thus two advantages : in the first 

lace, his express office is to draw 
just conclusions from assigned pre- 
mises, a task of no extraordinary dif- 
ficulty ; and, secondly, while he en- 
deavours to aid those conclusions by 
consulting the oracle in his bosom, 
the suggestions of his own heart, in- 
structed as he is besides by a con- 
verse with the world, and a careful 
survey of the encounters that present 
themselves to his observation, he is 
much less liable to be cribbed and 
cabined in by those unlooked-for 
phenomena, which in the history of 
an individual seem to have a malici- 
ous pleasure in thrusting themselves 
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forward to subvert the best digested 


theories. In this sense, then, it is in- 
fallibly true that fictitious history, 
when it is the work of a competent 
hand, is more to be depended upon, 
and comprises more of the science 
of man, than whatever can be exhi- 
bited by the historian.” The writer 
of fiction, Mr Godwin asserts, has 
besides many advantages over the 
dramatist; “he has leisure to ripen 
his materials; to draw out his results 
one by one, even as they grow up 
and unfold themselves in the ‘seven 
ages’ of man. He is not confined, 
like the dramatist, to put down the 
words that his characters shall utter. 
He accompanies the language made 
use of by them with his comments, 
and explains the inmost thoughts that 
pass in the bosom of the upright man 
and the perverse.” 

Such, indeed, have been the cha- 
racteristics of Mr Godwin’s novels. 
While other writers represent man- 
ners rather than passions, or passions 
at once vague and “nama wg he 
conceives, in its entireness, the living 

icture of an event with all its ad- 
juncts; he sets it down in its vivid 
reality: no part is dim, no part is 
tame. We have the clear and distinct 
representation of his conception, and 
are made to feel that his portraiture 
is endowed with the very essence and 
spirit of our nature. Mr Bulwer has, 
in his delightful novel of “ Pelham,” 
described his idea of a work of fiction. 
Story, he renders the subordinate. 
The almost common events of life 
are his groundwork; or where he 
mingles the romantic, it is made ra- 
ther an episode than an intrinsic part 
of his machinery. Mr Bulwer does 
not take the materials of the world 
around, first separating, and then, by 
aid of the inventive faculty, mould- 
ing them into a new form, whose ex- 
act appearance depends on a precon- 
ceived notion of what must be, to 
fulfil his idea; but he gives us rather 
himself, his experience, his opinions, 
his emotions. The high-wrought and 
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noble tone of his mind spreads a sa- 
cred and even mysterious grandeur 
over his pages. His wit enlivens 
them, his acute observations and pe- 
culiar and beautiful power of poeti- 
cally linking the apparently dissimilar 
by their real similitudes, are the value 
and charm of his works. 

But though Mr Bulwer’s exceed- 
ing talent exalts this species of com- 
position, it is not in itself of so high 
a grade as the other, which in fact 
almost infringes on the ideality of the 
drama by a sort of unity, wanting, in 
what we may call in comparison with 
this the “ narrative,’ the “ didactic 
novel.” The temple which presents 
to our eyes the proportions and har- 
monious accords of architecture, is a 
finer production than a rambling pa- 
lace, though the apartments of the 
latter may be more glittering, lus- 
trous, and delightful. There seems in 
our human nature a necessity of self- 
restraint, before we can reach the 
highest kind of excellence. If sim- 
plicity is the best,—if those, 


** Who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth, 
Glad hearts without reproach or blot, 
Who do thy work and know it not,”— 


and if the works which are the type 
of this artless celestial nature hold 
the first rank, yet both characters 
and productions of this kind are too 
rare and too individual to form a 
class :* an example they cannot be, 
for their characteristic is, that they 
are genuine and untaught. Put- 
ting, therefore, these out of the 
question, I repeat, that a certain de- 
gree of obedience to rule and law is 
necessary for the completion and 
elevation of our nature and its pro- 
ductions. Of all writers, Shakspeare, 
whom the ignorant have deemed 
irregular, is the closest follower of 
these laws, for he has always a scope 
and an aim, which, beyond every 
other writer, he fulfils. The merely 
copying from our own hearts will 
no more form a first-rate work of 
art, than will the most exquisite re- 
presentation of mountains, water, 
wood, and glorious clouds, form a 
good painting, if none of the rules of 
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grouping or colouring are followed, 
Sir Walter Scott has not attained this 
master art; his wonderful genius 
developes itself in individual Bo 
ters and scenes, unsurpassed, except 
by Shakspeare, for energy and truth, 
but his wholes want keeping—often 
even due connexion. 

Of all modern writers, Mr God- 
win has arrived most sedulously, 
and most successfully, at the highest 
species of perfection his department 
of art affords. He sketches in his 
own mind, with a comprehensive and 
bold imagination, the plan of his 
work; he digs at the foundations, 
and learns all the due bearings of his 
position ; he examines his materials, 
and sees exactly to what purpose 
each is best fitted; he makes an in- 
cident; he unerringly divines the 
results, both of the event and pas. 
sion, which this incident will bri 
forth. By dint of the mastery o 
thought, he transfuses himself into 
the very souls of his personages ; he 
dives into their secret hearts, and 
lays bare, even to their anatomy, 
their workings ; not a pulsation es- 
capes him,—while yet all is blended 
into one whole, which forms the per- 
vading impulse of the individual he 
brings before us. Who, remember- 
ing Falkland, but feels as if he had 
stood by that noble ruin, and watch- 
ed its downfall! Who but writhes 
under the self-dejection of Mande- 
ville, and feels the while his own 
heart whisper fearful oracles of the 
tameless and sad incongruities of our 
souls! Who but exulted madly with 
St Leon, when he obtained his spe- 
cious gifts! We pass with their crea- 
tor into the very form and frame of 
his creatures: our hearts swell re- 
sponsive to every emotion he deli- 
neates. When we heard of another 
tale by the same author, we wonder- 
ed what new magic circle was tra- 
ced, within which we were to stand 
side by side with the enchanter, 
seeing the spirits that rise to his call, 
enthralled by the spell he casts over 
us. 

Cloudesley is before us, a fresh 
example of what we have been say- 
ing. This tale contains a train of 
events, each naturally flowing one 





“ The beautiful tale of Rosamond Gray, by Charles Lamb, occurs to us as the 
most perfect specimen of the species of writing to which we allude, 
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from the other, and each growing in 
importance and dignity as they pro- 
ceed. We have no extraneous or- 
naments; no discursive flights. Com- 
paring this book with others, we felt 
as if we had quitted gardens and 
perks, and tamer landscapes, for a 
scene on nature’s grandest scale ; 
that we wandered among giants’ 
rocks, “ the naked bones of the world 
waiting to be clothed.” We use this 
quotation, because it suggested it- 
self to our minds as we read these 
volumes, but we must guard our 
meaning from the idea of there being 
any turgidness in Cloudesley. Grace 
and dignity, joined to power, are its 
characteristics. The first volume is 
the least interesting. The author 
digs at the foundation, and then 
places the first stones; then we be- 
gin to feel the just proportions and 
promising beauty of the plan, till the 
tantalizing work of po fi- 
nally yields to the full manifestation 
of the conception of the artist. If 
we may be permitted another meta- 
phor, and this last is the most just, 
we will say that this work reminds 
us of the solemn strain of some ca- 
thedral organ. First, a few appro- 
ne chords are fitfully and various- 
y struck; a prelude succeeds to 
awaken our attention, and then rises 
the full peal, which swells upon the 
ear, till the air appears overcharged 
and overflowing with majestic har- 
monies. As far as an image can go, 
this exactly pourtrays our sensations 
on reading Cloudesley. The com- 
poser rapts us from ourselves, filling 
our bosoms with new and extraor- 
dinary emotions, while we sit soul- 
enchained by the wonders of his 
art. 

The story of Cloudesley is of the 
younger brother of a nobleman, 
placed under peculiarly ge ae 
circumstances, on the death of his 
elder, of his concealing that elder’s 
new-born heir, and so stepping into 
the place and honours of the orphan. 
We have here three prominent cha- 
racters ;—the guilty uncle, his agent, 
who conceals and brings up the 
child, and the child himself. The 
contrast of these situations and cha- 
racters produces a group matchless 
for interest, while the circumstances 
that grow out of the first committed 
fraud, are the influences that mould 
these characters at will, The con- 
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flicting emotions of the uncle are first 
brought forward, and then the re- 
morse that quickly follows his crime. 
Remorse it may emphatically be 
called, and not repentance, since he 
does not desire to repair the injuries 
he has committed: a carking, self- 
consuming bitterness of spirit. He 
hates himself—but no love for an- 
other engenders a generous return 
to right. He finds himself the very 
dupe of ambition ;—he wished to be 
the peer he would naturally have 
become, had _ his brother died child- 
less,—so he puts aside the child, and 
assumes his station in the world, and 
then finds that he is not what he ex- 
pected to be. Not the noble, the 
gentleman of vast possessions, in- 

eritor of a spotless name; not the 
lineal successor to honours and 
power, such as thousands would 
envy. This, indeed, he appears in 
the eyes of the world, but in his own 
heart, he knows himself to be the 
opposite of this. He is a robber, a 
swindler, a villain; he would ex- 
change back all for his former inno- 
cence, but his terror of infamy is 
greater than his love for virtue, and 
he clings tenaciously to the fruits of 
his crime, as the sole compensation for 
the consciousness of guilt. Remorse 
is at first a trifling punishment. God’s 
justice follows in the premature 
deaths of his own children, and the 
loss of his beloved wife : he feels the 
finger of the Eternal marking with 
torturous traces in his soul the judge- 
ment due to crime. 

More slowly—for he has no in- 
stinct of nature to quicken his emo- 
tions—the agent of the false uncle, 
Cloudesley, awakes to penitence. 
Remorse in the brother was inspired 
by the injury he had done the dead, 
in Cloudesley, by that inflicted on 
the living. In the former it was a 
barren feeling, wasting the soul; in 
the latter, quickened into life by the 
spirit of love, it grows into an ear- 
nest desire to repair the wrongs in 
which he took part. Thus he de- 
votes himself to the preservation and 
education of the orphan boy. And 
here we have the third personage. 
The description of the bringing up 
of the injured outcast child, is re- 

lete with grace, and with many a 
esson to be conned by parents, and 
followed by preceptors. Time rolls 
on, bringing to maturity these seeds 
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of events, these various elements of 
passion and of action, until there 
grows up before one’s eyes their 
natural results, recorded by the hand 
of truth, graced by the charms of 
imagination. 

At first Cloudesley’s penitence 
manifests itself by the exemplary 
attention and affection which he be- 
stows on his charge. He is a father 
to him in appearance; in reality, al- 
most more, being tutor and servant 
at the same time, as he is the pro- 
tector. He considers the injured 
offspring of his early and kind pa- 
tron as a being superior to himself, 
whom he reverences as well as loves. 
As the boy grows up, he becomes 
more keenly alive to the injustice 
done him. He remonstrates with 
the usurper by letter, vainly. The 
only effect of his epistle is to in- 
crease the wretchedness of the suc- 
cessful criminal, not to change his 
intents. At last he visits him in 

erson, and their interview is a high- 
y-wrought scene of passionate elo- 
uence. Still the uncle is obdurate. 

loudesley educated his ward in 
Italy. He had to travel far north- 
ward to seek his false relative. He 
leaves the boy, the nursling of love, 
on whose ear no unkind or. harsh 
word had ever grated, under the 
guardianship of a man whose in- 
tegrity, strangely blended with rude- 
ness, renders him a very unfitting 
supplier of his place. This event 
brings on the catastrophe. We will 
not mar its interest by a lame 
abridgement. It is the peculiar ex- 
cellence of Mr Godwin’s writing, 
that there is not a word too much, 
and curtailment of the narrative 
would be like displaying the un- 
filled-up outline of beauty; we might 
feel that it was there, and yet re- 
main in ignorance of its peculiar 
features. The interest is imperative, 
but unconstrained; nature dwells 
paramount in every part. As it 
proceeds, it becomes high-wrought, 
without being harrowing. To the 
end, the tragedy is tempered by the 
softest spirit of humanity ; it touches 
the verge of terror, only to bring us 
the more soothingly back te milder 
feelings. We close the book, not 
tantalized by a sense of the injustice 
of fate, nor tormented by a painful 
depicting of unrebuked guilt, but 
with a compassion for the criminal, 
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and a love or admiration for the jn. 
nocent, at once elevating and de. 
lightful. The few last pages are 
indeed a record of truths and senti- 
ments, which, as coming from one 
who has lived so long, and, synony- 
mous with this expression, suffered 
so much, inculcates a philosophy 
very opposite from the misanthropi- 
cal one so prevalent a little while 
ago. 

Mr Godwin’s style is at once sim. 
ple and energetic ; it is full, without 
being inflated. We turn over the 
pages to seek an impressive passage, 
but it is difficult to find one suff. 
ciently disconnected with the story, 
to quote. The description of the 
feelings of the unhappy deceived man 
of ambition, when he first finds him- 
self fully entered on the path of guilt, 
is full of eloquence. Thus he speaks: 


“‘ It was my determination to return 
with all practicable speed to the British 
dominions. I loathed the country which 
had been the scene of these recent events. 
They had succeeded each other with such 
rapidity, as to confound my apprehen- 
sion. I felt as if I had a load of guilt on 
my soul almost too vast and overpower- 


ing for human ability to endure. My 
feelings were those of a murderer! And 
yet I had committed no murder. Could 


I not with a safe conscience assure my- 
self that I had in no way been a party to 
the destruction of Arthur, or of Irene? 
Their child was not dead. But he was 
by my means civilly dead to his property, 
his rank, and hiscountry. I had deter- 
mined that he should be an outcast, be- 
longing to no one, an uncertain and soli- 
tary wanderer on the face of nature !” 
“Oh! how I detested myself in the 
recollection of the base and hypocritical 
scene that I had caused to be played in 
the presence of the corpse of Irene! I had 
laid by her chaste and spotless side, the 
corpse of a child, the offspring of disgrace 
and infamy! I have often read that the 
blood of a murdered man would flow 
anew from his veins the instant his body 
was touched by the finger of his murderer. 
Well might I have expected that the 
hapless Irene should start again into life 
with indignation at the lie I imposed on 
her, the contamination with which I ap- 
proached her. She was certainly dead! 
If the smallest particle of perception had 
remained in any part of her frame, it 
would have shrunk and shuddered on this 
dreadful occasion. I had tried the ques- 
tion to its utmost. I had never seen death 
till now. Never was suclf a penetrating 
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trial, such a demonstrative ordeal of its 
reality, devised by man. Her features 
were calm ; there was a sweet and com- 
placent serenity on the countenance. She 
was turned to earth.” (Vol. ii. p. 38.) 

“ T was alone in my carriage as I tra- 
versed Germany from Vienna to Ostend, 
or worse than alone, with my valet in the 
yehicle to speak when he was spoken to, 
and do as he was directed. I traversed 
in my route many extensive forests and 
many sandy and dismal plains. My jour- 
ney was made in the blackest and most 
naked season of the year. Dark clouds 
were perpetually hurried along the hori- 
zon, and the air was nipping and severe. 
I seldom slept in my carriage, but was 
left to the uncomfortable communion of 
my own thoughts. I slept not, but was 
lost in long and vague reveries, uncon- 
scious how the time passed, but feeling 
that it was insupportably monotonous and 
tedious) My mind was in that state in 
which a man has an undefined feeling 
that he exists, but in which his sensations 
rarely shape themselves into any thing 
that deserves the name of thought. 

“Tn this situation, particularly when 
the shades of evening began to prevail, 
and in the twilight, my senses were be- 
witched, and I seemed to see a multitude 
of half-formed visions. Once, especially, 
as I passed through a wood by moonlight, 
I suddenly saw my brother’s face looking 
out from among the trees as I passed. I 
saw the features as distinctly as if the 
meridian sun had beamed upon them. 
The countenance was as white as death, 
and the expression was past speaking pi- 
tiful. It was by degrees that the features 
shewed themselves thus out of what had 
been a formless shadow. I gazed upon 
it intently. Presently, it faded away by 
as insensible degrees as those by which it 
had become thus agonizingly clear. After 
a short time it returned. I saw also Irene 
and the child, living and dead, and then 
living again. No tongue can tell what 
I endured on these occasions. It was a 
delirium and confusion and agitation that 
continued for some hours. The fits were 
not periodical. If I had a visitation of 
this kind at night, that afforded no secu- 
rity that it would not return in the morn- 
ing, and again at noon. My appetite 
deserted me, my eyes became fiery and 
bloodshot.” (Vol. ii- p. 45.) 


We lingered to select another ex- 
tract from many beautiful passages, 
containing descriptions first of the 
domestic happiness, and then of the 
misfortunes, of the usurper : we feel 
inclined to take instead, the descrip- 
tion of the injured boy himself, as 


containing one of the sweetest pic- 
tures of educated, civilized youth we 
ever remember to have read : 


* In the various pursuits, therefore, of 
classical studies and the English language, 
in a word, of every thing adapted to his 
years, the progress of Julian was at this 
time astonishingly rapid. In the course 
of the next six or seven years, he shook 
off every thing that was childish and 
puerile, without substituting in its stead 
the slightest tincture of pedantry. The 
frankness and nobility of his spirit de- 
fended him from all danger on that side. 
The constitution of his nature was inca- 
pable of combining itself with any alloy 
of the fop or the coxcomb. All his mo- 
tions were free, animated, and elastic. 
They sprung into being instant, and as 
by inspiration, without waiting to de- 
mand the sanction of the deliberative fa- 
culty. They were born perfect, as Mi- 
nerva is feigned to have sprung in com- 
plete panoply from the head of Jove. ‘The 
sentiments of his mind unfolded them- 
selves, without trench or wrinkle, in his 
honest countenance and impassioned fea- 
tures. Into that starry region no dis- 
guise could ever intrude; and the clear 
and melodious tones of his voice were a 
transparent medium to the thoughts of 
his heart. Persuasion hung on all he 
said, and it was next to impossible that 
the most rugged nature and the most 
inexorable spirit should dispute his bid- 
ding. And this was the case, because all 
he did was in love, in warm affection, in 
a single desire for the happiness of those 
about him. Every one hastened to per- 
form his behests, because the idea of em- 
pire and command never entered his 
thoughts. He seemed as if he lived in a 
world made expressly for him, so pre- 
cisely did all with whom he came into 
contact appear to form their tone on his.” 

* And, in the midst of all his studies 
and literary improvement, he in no wise 
neglected any of that bodily dexterity by 
which he had been early distinguished. 
His mastery in swimming, in handling 
the dart and the bow, in swiftness of 
foot, and in wrestling, kept pace with his 
other accomplishments. Nor was his 
corporeal strength any way behind his 
other endowments. He could throw the 
discus higher and farther than any of his 
competitors. But his greatest excellence 
in this kind was in horsemanship. He 
sprang from the ground like a bird, as if 
his natural quality had been to mount 
into the air. He vaulted into his seat 
like an angel that had descended into it 
from the conveyance of a sunbeam. He 
had a favourite horse, familiar, as it were, 
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With all the thoughts of his rider, and 
that shewed himself pleased and proud of 
the notice of the noble youth. He snorted, 
and bent his neck in the most graceful 
attitudes, and beat the ground with his 
hoofs, and shewed himself impatient for 
the signal to leave the goal, and start into 
his utmost speed. Julian was master of 
his motions. He would stop, and wind, 
and exhibit all his perfection of paces, 
with a whisper, or the lifting of a finger, 
from him whose approbation excited in 
the animal the supremest delight. Ina 
word, Julian won the favour of his elders 
by the clearness of his apprehension, and 
his progress in every thing that was 
taught him; and of his equals, by his 
excellence in all kinds of sports and feats 
of dexterity, which could be equalled only 
by the modesty, the good humour, and 
accommodating spirit, with which he bore 
his honours, rendering others almost as 
well satisfied with his superiority as if 
the triumph had been their own.” (Vol. 
ii. p. 184.) 


Mr Godwin quotes three lines 
from the Iliad, applicable to himself, 
as Homer made them applicable to 
Nestor. “ Two generations of speech- 
gifted men had passed away, with 
whom he had dwelt in green Pylos: 
he now lived among the third.’* 
Well may Mr Godwin be proud of 
emulating 

“ Experienced Nestor, in persuasion 

skill’d,” 
who 

* Words sweet as honey from his 

lips distill’d.” 


(May, 


It is a proud distinction thus to re. 
tain the power of creative thought, 
at a time when the grave is all too 
near, and our material frames are 
burdened with tokens of affinity to 
the clod beneath. To see mind tri- 
umph over mortality, the flame burn. 
ing brighter, and yet more gently, in 
the decay of our animal powers, is 
in itself a tale to ponder over with 
a glad and thankful spirit. This last 
emanation of the master-mind of 
Godwin bears in it a soothing mild- 
ness, that reminds us of Words- 
worth’s exquisite description of 

** An old age serene and bright, 

And lovely as a Lapland night.” 


Here is nothing harsh and crab- 
bed, nothing morbid and dishearten- 
ing: every page displays freshness 
and vigour, each one containing some 
lesson to teach us confidence, love, 
and hope. This philosophy, as ema- 
nating from experience, is a precious 
boon, such as, since the days of the 
philosophers of old, has seldom been 
bequeathed to us. Let the reader 
turn to the last page of the third 
volume, and learn thence, that a glory 
still remains to the earth, an attri- 
bute to our mortal natures, that must 
elevate and bless us while man re- 
mains; and let our hearts exult, when 
one of the wisest men of this or any 
age tells us, that “the true key of 
the universe is love.” 





* Thus paraphrased by Pope, and so changed by him as to be inadmissible by the 


author : 


“ Two generations now had pass’d away, 
Wise by his rules, and happy by his sway ; 
Two ages o’er his native realm he reign’d, 
And now the example of the third remain’d.” 
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Houser or Commons, Feb. 8th. 

Durine the last hundred and fifty 
years, (but more especially during 
the last century of that period,) our 
national literature has been encum- 
bered by a class of writers, who, with 
no other qualification than that of 
being able to think on paper, have 
aspired to be authors; men, to whom 
their fathers gave a good education, 
and left them sufficient to live in idle- 
ness. But idleness becoming at last, 
as it always must do, a most laborious 
occupation, they turned to book-ma- 
king. Instead of gossiping with their 
families, or neighbours, from break- 
fast to dinner, they made their pens 
familiar with their thoughts; and 
when they had recorded just such 
homely things as any man picked out 
of ten thousand would have written, 
those uncultivated reasons which are, 
in truth, as “ plenty as blackberries,” 
they forthwith had them printed and 
published. These were “the mob of 
gentlemen who wrote with ease,” 
and whose “easy writing,’ has been 
ronounced “d——d hard reading.” 
et they enjoyed a sort of reputation, 
which sometimes outlived them- 
selves, if they did not happen to be 
addicted to the vice of longevity ; and 
they were be-praised too, be-rhymed, 
and be-flattered, as ingenious, incom- 
parable, and inexpressibly clever per- 
sons. Enquire for them now? None 
but a Fellow of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety, or a correspondent of Sylvanus 
Urban, Gent., could tell you when 
they died, or where they are buried. 
1}: But we have also, in these our 
times, (and so perhaps had our fore- 
fathers, though all evidence of their 
existence, if there ever were any, has 
perished,) the “mob of gentlemen 
who talk with ease; orators, who, 
were their physical energies equal to 
the task, could dribble, dribble, drib- 
ble, and still continue dribbling, (like 
a pump worked by an infant’s arm, ) 
from one lunar crescent to the next ; 
—statesmen, with such a diabetes of 
the mind, that a continued stream of 
theirthoughts keeps draining through 
their lips, with a sort of involuntary 
flux. At the head, the very apex of 
this class, meo periculo, 1 place Mr 


Alexander Baring. I may be wrong, 
and I may stand alone in my opinion; 
but until | am convinced of the for- 
mer, I shall not be disposed to relin- 
quish the latter. Were 1 engaged in 
mercantile transactions, and wanted 
sound, honourable, and useful advice 
upon any practical points connected 
with them, there is no merchant in 
the city of London, whom I should 
be so desirous of consulting, as Mr 
Baring. But Mr Baring in his count- 
ing-house, and MrBaring in the House 
of Commons, are, in my estimation, 
two very different individuals; as dif- 
ferent as the King at St James’s, and 
Lord King at Westminster ; or as the 
Duke of Wellington, field- marshal, 
planting the British flag upon the 
towers of Bayonne, and the Duke of 
Wellington, prime minister, striking 
it to Don Miguel in Downing Street. 
It has happened, however, to the 
honourable member, as it does to 
most men, that those qualities, whe- 
ther of fortune or of station, or of 
personal character, by which they are 
distinguished in one capacity, are 
gratuitously assigned to them in all. 
Mr Baring is an eminent merchant, 
an eminent capitalist, an eminent 
member of society; therefore he is 
an eminent politician. He has large 
dealings, therefore he has a large 
mind; vast wealth, therefore a rich 
judgment ; a high reputation in pri- 
vate circles, therefore an equally ele- 
vated reputation in Parliament. He 
is a good man, too, as I believe, there- 
fore, too, he is a good statesman. By 
the alchemy of opinion, he has under- 
gone that transmutation which pre- 
sents him to us in the likeness of him- 
self upon the mart. In the city he is, 
and perhaps deserves to be,Sir Oracle ; 
but west of Temple Bar, he is only 


** Globose, a speaker in the house, 
Who hems, and is delivered of his mouse.” 


Let one of Mr Baring’s clerks stand 
up in his place and deliver one of his 
speeches, and I would not choose to 
be a member of a select committee 
appointed to enquire into, and report 
upon, the comparative number of 
ideas in the said speech, and a speech 
consisting of the same number of 
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words, uttered by Mr Alderman 

Waithman. This may sound like 

heresy to some ; but only to those, I 

am convinced, who reason from ad- 

scititious circumstances ; who hold, 

that 

“ A judge is just, a chancellor juster still ; 

A gownman learn’d, a bishop what you 
will ; 

Wise if a minister ; but if a king, 

More wise, more learn’d, more just, more 
every thing.” 

Mr Attwood, for example, replied 
to Mr Baring this evening; and Mr 
Attwood is a shrewd, judicious man, 
bating a Jittle disposition to look at 
every thing through the currency 
question, using it like a pair of green 
spectacles, which clothes all objects 
in one common hue, making them 
verdant and vernal alike. And how 
did he commence? “ Agreeing with 
much of what has been said by my ho- 
nourable friend and colleague, I can- 
not but the more regret some errors 
into which he has fallen, and which, 
coming with the weight which every 
thing said by my honourable friend 
carries in this House, 1 think it would 
be injurious not to explain.” This is 
what I would call the cant of custom 
in this honourable House. For what 
was the speech of Mr Baring? Sim- 
ply and solely that there were many 
causes for the present distress, though 
he was se to find out any of 
them; and that they could not be 
traced to the Ministers, because the 
same distress prevailed in other coun- 
tries. He said further, “it was im- 
proper for gentlemen to expect that 
the government alone could find a 
cure ;” and, moreover, that it “was 
clear the House could not be justly 
charged with being inattentive to 
the distresses of the people ;” though 
why the one was improper, or how 
the other was clear, the House and 
the country were left to discover by 
whatever process might seem best to 
themselves. I confess, however, it 
was the display which the honourable 
member made, when adverting to our 
foreign policy, that produced the most 
unequivocal impression upon my 
mind as to the quality of the honour- 
able member’s mind. 

“I am anxious,” said he, “ before 
I resume my seat, to say a few words 
upon our foreign alliances. I see 
nothing in the circumstances of either 
this country or the continent, which 
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calls for the interference of our go- 
vernment, and therefore I trust they 
will notinterfere.” (Hear, hear, from 
the third treasury bench.) “I cannot 
see what business we have to inter. 
fere in the concerns of Bessarabia or 
Moldavia, or any other province with 
which we have nothing to do.” (Hear, 
hear, as before.) “ It is very well for 
honourable members feelingly to de. 
scribe the diminution of our influence 
in foreign countries, and that we are 
not looked uponas of so great import. 
ance on the continent, as we have 
formerly been under other adminis. 
trations.” (A faint hear, as before, 
and a laugh from the rest of the 
house.) “ It may amuse and please 
honourable gentlemen to be treated 
in a superior manner on the conti- 
nent; but I think it tends neither to 
the honour or the interest of the 
country, to be interfering in every 
trifling squabble among foreign na- 
tions.’ tA loud hear, hear, from Al- 
derman Waithman.) “ We have no 
business to interfere in these ques- 
tions. If we were offered a portion 
of the Netherlands or France, I am 
satisfied there are not ten men in 
their senses in this country who 
would not scout the idea of accept- 
ing it; why, therefore, should we in- 
terfere thususelessly ?” (An exulting 
hear, hear, from Mr Calcraft, in a 
tone that expressed his admiring ac- 
quiescence in the logical consequence 
of this interrogatory.) “ It is immate- 
rial to England in the hands of what 

ower the mouths of the Danube and 

agus are, and I am satisfied it tends 
to diminish the high character of this 
country interfering thus in every ri- 
diculous quarrel. For my own part, 
] would rather see the young queen 
on the throne of Portugal, than the 
present possessor, but I can see no 
just ground for acontinued meddling. 
There will be no end of our difficul- 
ties,—there will be no end of the 
troubles and quarrels in which we 
shall involve ourselves, if we are to 
continue to interfere in the concerns 
of every worthless fellow of a prince 
in Europe.” 

This is decisive language. Here 
we have the principle of non-inter- 
ference asserted, if not with any re- 
markable force of argument, at least 
with a very remarkable force of re- 
petition. It is clearly the honourable 
member’s opinion, that England, as 
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the phrase is, “ should keep herself 
to herself ;”’ in fact, that we should 
leave all other countries alone, as the 
true and only means of being left 
alone ourselves, and consequently of 
advancing our own prosperity. I 
will not stop to examine the wisdom 
of a doctrine thus luminously ex- 
pounded, but proceed to shew that 
the honourable member’s reasoning 
is in the predicament of Gonzalvo’s 
Utopian scheme of government in 
the Tempest, where “ the latter end 
of his commonwealth forgot the be- 
inning.” 

“If,” continued Mr Baring, “ there 
is any one subject more important in 
my estimation than another, it is the 
promotion of peace. Our internal 
interests, or our commercial, manu- 
facturing, and agricultural interests, 
all unite and depend upon its conti- 
nuance; and if the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite can promote peace 
in the South American States, [with- 
out interfering, of course,] he will do 
more good than by adopting any par- 
tial measures.” “ It is our national 
interest to prevent Spain [without 
interfering] from carrying on a con- 
stant warfare with Colombia and the 
other States of South America, in her 
attempts to recover her dominion over 
them.” “ With respect to our means 
of causing Spain to desist [without 
interfering] from her attempts, I am 
of opinion that one word, perempto- 
rily said, (but without interfering,] 
would have the desired effect. The 
question of right which seems at is- 
sue is, whether this country ever in- 
terfered between any attempt on the 
part of Mexico to attack Cuba. If it 
can be satisfactorily made out that 
this country did say they should not 
make an attack on that island, why 
then, the corresponding measure 
which is called for on our part, to- 
wards Spain, is, to say to her, you 
SHALL Not make an attempt on Mex- 
ico from Cuba; for if we did one, 
we might with equal justice do the 
other.” “ This country has given 
Spain a sufficient length of time to 
make her attempts for the re-esta- 
blishment of her dominion ; and it is 
now to be hoped these attempts will 
cease, and that the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman will make representations to 
Spain on the subject of a very serious 
nature,” {without interfering, how- 
ever, or “there will be no end of our 
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difficulties.”] “ When we were en- 
aged in our attempts to subdue our 

orth American colonies, did Spain 
give us an opportunity to re-conquer 
them ? So far from it, that she went 
to war with us. I am for applying 
the argumentum ad hominem in cases 
of this nature.” That is, go to war 
with Spain, as she did with us; only 
take care that you do not interfere, 
for there would “ be no end of the 
troubles and quarrels in which we 
should involve ourselves if we were 
to interfere in the concerns of every 
worthless fellow of a prince in Eu- 
rope.” 

Mr Baring is aman of unimpeach- 
ed and unimpeachable integrity, and 
utterly incapable of being influen- 
ced in his public duties by private 
and personal considerations. But 
were he not thus happily placed be- 
yond the reach of suspicion, would 
it be possible to forget that he has 
large commercial dealings with South 
America? That he is a loan con- 
tractor ? That South American divi- 
dends are irregularly paid, in conse- 
quence, as it is thought, of the inse- 
cure position of these States? And 
that the Mexican mines might, per- 
haps, be more profitably worked, if 
all dread of Spanish intrusion were 
completely annihilated ? His princi- 
ple of non-interference, as regards 
all European governments, for Euro- 
pean objects, and his vehement de- 
sire of interference with Spain, for 
South American objects, are certainly 
not intelligible to me ; because J ut- 
terly disclaim all idea of imputing to 
the honourable member any private 
or individual motives. 





February 9th. 

The elephantine epistle of “dear 
self,’ the redoubted Juhun Men 
Shuhur, where “ J was the little hero 
of the tale,” was discussed again to- 
night. It is a silly and contemptible 
affair; and, except for the purpose 
of annoying a very silly and shallow 
erson, not worth the notice which 
1as been bestowed upon it. Mr Peel 
seemed to be ashamed of it; so the 
noble Lord’s defence was consigned 
to Mr G. Bankes. But what defence 
could he make? He could not deny 
the fact, that such a letter was writ- 
ten; he could not vindicate the let- 
ter, and he was not instructed by his 
superior to appeal to the good-nature 
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of the House. When Lord Bacon, 
“ the greatest, wisest,” Z will not, for 
the sake of antithesis, add “ meanest 
of mankind,” incurred the censure of 
a Stewart Parliament, he contented 
himself with reminding his judges 
that “there were vitia temporis, as 
well as vitia hominis ;” and in a letter 
to James himself, on the occasion, he 
said, “I am resolved, when I come to 
my answer, not to trick my innocency 
by cavillations and voidances, but to 
speak to them, the language that my 
heart speaketh to me.’ The noble 
Lord, I willingly admit, does not lie 
under so heavy an accusation as that 
which strewed with sharpest thorns 
the remnant of that great man’s path 
to the grave; and being, moreover, 
only a Lord, and not a Bacon, he has 
not hesitated to “trick Ais innocency” 
with all sorts of “cavillations and 
voidances.” These are unworthy of 
him. The etter was not. Mr Bankes 
gave a history of the transactions 
which led to its being written, and 
then said, “it was in reference to 
these transactions that the private and 
confidential letter of the noble Lord 
was written.” Private and confiden- 
tial! I could hardly trust my own 
ears. If ever there was a case, which 
in its importance as affecting the sta- 
bility of our power in India, (a power 
that could not exist a day, after its 
nature and origin were made a ques- 
tion with the natives,) demanded an 
official dispatch, armed with all the 
authority of government in its collec- 
tive capacity, it was this. And yet 
the noble Lord, in the fulness of his 
own incommunicable sufficiency as 
President of the Board of Control, 
scribbles a hasty, “ private and con- 
fidential letter,” with so little con- 
sciousness of the importance of the 
subject, and so great consciousness 
of his own importance, that while he 
informs Sir John Malcolm of what he 
will do, of what he has done, of what 
he thinks, and of what he does not 
think, he makes no copy, and when 
he sees it in print, cannot recollect 
whether it was what he wrote, though 
he has “no doubt it was written by 
him.” This, the noble Lord admit- 
ted, in reply to a question from Lord 
Durham, (God save the mark! how 
these new lords with new names pop 
upon us at every turn!) in the House 
of Peers this evening. 


But the Duke of Wellington,—he 
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is the man to stand up for a friend, 
He does not mince matters, “What. 
ever is, is right,’ with him, in these 
cases. “ For my part,” said the Noble 
Duke, (and he looked round the 
House as if he felt that when he de. 
clared a thing was white, no one 
else must presume to call it black,) 
“ for my part,” said he, “I cannot 
see one derogatory word in any part 
of that letter! My Noble Friend 
certainly intended it as private and 
confidential. It was a correspond 
ence altogether of a private nature, 
with a person on a foreign station; 
and if other persons think fit to lay 
hold of such letters, and make out 
of them what they like, I must say 
that public business cannot be car- 
ried on at all.” Really! Z “ must 
say,’ my Lord Duke, that had I been 
one of the peers to whom you thus 
addressed yourself, | would have en- 
deavoured to enlighten your Grace as 
to the language whicha minister of the 
crown, a servant of the king and the 
nation, ought to use upon any sub- 
ject which the House of Peers 
“ thought fit to lay hold of,” adopt 
ing your own classic phraseology. 
I would also have laid hold “ of an- 
other private and confidential letter, 
—written to one Dr Curtis, a Catho- 
lic priest, and asked your Grace 
whether you saw one derogatory 
word in any part of that letter?’ Or 
whether that, too, was to be covered 
by the mantle which you threw over 
your noble friend’s letter, when you 
said, “ he was not bound to answer 
for the construction which others 
might put upon the language contain- 
ed in it, or for the sentiments of other 
persons upon the subject?” This 
defence, by the bye, was twice urged 
by Mr Bankes in the course of his 
speech. I take it therefore as a de- 
fence, whose validity is recognised 
by his Majesty’s government. I do 
not quarrel with it. It is fair and 
reasonable. But why is it to be made 
a monopoly? Why are others to be 
denied the benefit of it? Why did 
not his Majesty’s Attorney General, 
that paragon of constitutional law- 
yers, recognise its validity in the 
ease of Mr Alexander, as well as his 
Majesty’s Prime Minister, in the case 
of my Lord Ellenborough? I sup- 
pose, however, had this question 
been asked, your Grace would 
have met it with your standing reply, 
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«{do not feel myself called upon 
to argue that point;” or by your 
other standing reply, (for your ora- 
tory is copious,) “ I must say I do 
not see the force of that argument.” 
One word more, upon this piece 
of official coxcombry, and I have 
done with it. The story of the flea- 
bitten traveller at Stony Stratford, 
must hereafter be accounted the dull- 
est of all dull jokes, upon inconse- 
quential reasoning. Lord Ellenbo- 
rough has eclipsed it for aye. “I 
should suppose,” said he, in reply to 
Lord Holland, “ that 1 was one of 
the last men in the country whocould 
have been charged with a wish to in- 
terfere with the independence of the 
judges.” Why? Pray guess. Do 
you “give it up?” Listen. “The 
station which my noble and learned 
father held ought to have protected 
me from such a charge!!!’ Lend 
me your ear, my lord, and let me 
whisper in it, your noble and learned 
father’s title was hereditary, but not 
that which earned it. Shakspeare, 
or Milton, or Newton, might have 
been father to a first-rate blockhead, 
(Sir Thomas More was, and we re- 
member what he said to his wife on 
the occasion,)—and if that same 
blockhead, being accused of stupi- 
dity, had replied, “ The talents which 
my celebrated father possessed, 
ought to have protected me from 
such a charge,” would not the an- 
swer have been a better certificate of 
his duncehood, than the unanimous 
decision in its favour, of a whole uni- 
versity? I am enough your friend, 
my lord, to wish that this argument 
had remained a “ private and confi- 
dential” opinion of your own. 





Feb. 11th. 
East Retrorp. 

Iam no reformer. | hold in utter 
abhorrence the whole race, from 
Hunt to Burdett, from John Gale 
Jones to John Cam Hobhouse, and 
from William Cobbett to Lord Rad- 
nor. | would not pull down a match- 
less and venerable edifice, to get rid 
of a few rotten rafters, or remove, 
here and there, a decayed stone. I 
would not cast away a noble inherit- 
ance, because some of the entails 
have been altered. I would not de- 
stroy what is good, for the chance of 
en oe that may be 
better, with the equal or greater 
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chance of its being worse. I know 
the precise character and extent of 
the disease with which I am afflicted, 
but I do not know what may follow 
from ignorant and presumptuous 
quackery in its attempts to cure it. I 
would say of the British constitution, 
—the constitution as it was on the 1st 
v January 1829, (denying no one 

ilapidation that time has wrought, 
and admitting every thing to be im- 
provement which speculative politi- 
cians have honestly proposed,) that, 


“* Take it for all in all, 
We ne'er shall look upon its like again.” 


lam therefore no reformer; un- 
derstanding by that word a person 
who would do the things 1 would 
not. But there are things which even 
I would do. To follow out my first 
simile, though I would not pull down 
a matchless and venerable edifice, 
to get rid of a few rotten rafters, or 
remove, here and there, a decayed 
stone; yet, if a mouldering turret 
were struck by lightning, or a time- 
eaten wall were levelled by some 
sudden tempest, I would seize that 
opportunity of repairing the build- 
ing with new and solid materials, in 
the style of the original design. I 
would not patch up the breach with 
the same stones and timber that had 
already given way. This is the exact 
illustration of East Retford. And 
by these timely and progressive re- 
pairs, | should hope to preserve the 
whole structure from falling about 
my ears; for gradually, every rotten 
part would be removed, and the en- 
tire fabric re-assume its pristine so~ 
lidity. 

There are persons, and I have no 
right to question their sincerity, who 
believe, that if practical effect be 
given to the principle of reform, in 
however slight a degree, all power of 
checking its onward course would 
be surrendered; that if partial change 
be once admitted, the whole mass of 
turbulent change must follow. As 
his Grace of Wellington would say, 
“1am not called upon to argue that 
point now.” But surely it is not 
trom the present Ministry we can en- 
dure to be told so. It is not from the 
men who have betrayed the consti- 
tution; it is not from the apostates 
who have abjured it ;—it is not from 
my Lord Darlington’s Irish Tories, 
who govern us by Whig principles, 
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that the nation is to be fooled and 
insulted by their pretended love and 
veneration for the sacred institutions 
of our ancestors. It is not for these 
men, who gave up Protestant Eng- 
land to Catholic Ireland, to look 
holy and demure, and protest by their 
consciences, they cannot be parties 
to so monstrous an inroad upon the 
constitution as giving WP East Ret- 
ford to Birmingham. What though 
they really mean the thing they pro- 
fess? They are not the less unwor- 
thy of contidence. Gasparino, the 
Italian bandit, of whom we read an 
account lately in the papers, and 
who acknowledged to one hundred 
and fifteen murders, out of one hun- 
dred and fifty with which he was ac- 
cused, covered himself with sacred 
relics, crucifixes, and images of the 
Virgin ; and was so pious witha], that 
he made it a rule never to cut a 
throat on Fridays. He was a true 
Catholic, I have no doubt; and a 
zeaious one, once a-week; but he 
was a wholesale assassin neverthe- 
less. So, our whig-tory cabinet may 
be true lovers of the constitution, 
and ready to shed their blood, even 
in its defence—till some English agi- 
tator, the organ of some English as- 
sociation, with the sinews of an Eng- 
lish rent, plays the bully and plucks 
them by the beard—but they have, 
nevertheless, once and again laid 
their sacrilegious hands upon it, and 
left it bleeding with deep wounds. 
It is not, then, from such men, that I 
will consent to receive reasons why 
it would be a dangerous innovation to 
disfranchise East Retford, andenfran- 
chise Birmingham, Leeds, or .Man- 
chester, with her forfeited privileges. 
I confess I heard no arguments 
this evening, sufficient to convince 
me that there would be any danger 
in adopting the amendment proposed 
by. the Hon. Member for Beverley, 
(Mr Tennyson,) “ to exclude the 
borough of East Retford from elect- 
ing burgesses to serve in Parliament, 
and to enable the town of Birming- 
ham to return two representatives in 
lieu thereof”? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, indeed, who broke 
the first lance, came ambling into the 
lists upon the back of that sorry jade, 
Precedent. “I am determined,” said 
he, “ to abide by my so often ex- 
ressed opinion, and in following that 
Fine of conduct, I shall be adoptin 
the view which has always actuate 
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me in public life, a deference to the 
established customs and precedents 
of this House. We ought never to 
forget that there is danger in goinga 
single step in an opposite course, | 
mean, in taking the first step ina 
course not sanctioned by precedent,” 
Again, in allusion to what had fallen 
from Mr Huskisson—* He has ep. 
listed under the banners of those who 
seek for wild reform, and forsaken 
the ranks of that party who have pre. 
ferred, and still prefer, to follow in 
the safer course sanctioned by the 
precedents of Parliament.” The pre- 
cedents of Parliament! “ Revere 
them,” says Mr Goulburn. “ Make 
them your polar star. Do not step 
one inch out of the magic circle they 
have traced. Venerate these sacred 
land-marks, and be happy.” Who 
made these precedents ¢ Parliament. 
Who can unmake them ? Parliament. 
Shew me that they are precious, that 
they are the emanations of unerring 
wisdom, that they have cherished our 
national greatness, and will maintain 
it—that they are so applicable to all 
times, occasions, and circumstances, 
that neither now, nor in years to come, 
can they be slighted with impunity— 
shew me these inherent virtues in 
your precedents, and I will prize 
them as I would the apple of my eye. 
But as precedents ; as a something 
done by some former Parliament; as 
decrees made by men neither wiser 
nor better, I may assume, than we 
of the present generation,—to endue 
them with infallibility,—to give them 
the irrevocable quality of the laws 
of the Medes and Persians—to say, 
in effect, that what was ordained by 
the knights, citizens, and burgesses, 
of one House of Commons, may not 
be approached, questioned, or set 
aside, by the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses of another House of Com- 
mons, is the language of pure imbe- 
cility. What is half the business of 
every Session of Parliament? What, 
but to amend, revise, and repeal the 
legislation of preceding Parliaments? 
And are your laws less sacred than 
your precedents? “ Man! and for 
!” exclaims the poet, in philoso- 







ever! 
phical derision of the whole race of 
Goulburns, who would grope their 
purblind way to the _— in the 
path where their grandams placed 
them when they left their cradles; 
children all their lives, in the leading- 
stringsand go-cart of antiquity. Away 
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with the enervating bondage of im- 
licit obedience to precedents! Hold 
ast by what is good; but know that 
it is good, before you grapple to it. 
Act for yourselves, and from your- 
selves; neither seeking, with rest- 
Jess vanity, to change what is old, be- 
cause it is old; nor enslaving your 
minds to its authority, as if you were 
not as free to examine its present fit- 
ness, as they were who determined 
its original necessity. But thus it is; 
or thus, at least, it may be, that a 
corrupt minister, wielding the pliant 
majorities of the House of Commons 
in one age, fetters the next with pre- 
cedents. 

Mr Peel, having first voided his 
bile on his right honourable friend, 
the member for Liverpool, proceed- 
ed to repeat some of his former rea- 
sons for opposing the transfer of the 
elective franchise from East Retford 
to Birmingham. They were such as 
satisfied the right honourable gentle- 
man himself, and of course produced 
instantaneous conviction upon the 
minds of 154 honourable members 
who afterwards voted with the mi- 
nister. They must have been ex- 
tremely gratified also, to find that 
the right honourable gentleman ha- 
ving done with the Protestant inter- 
est, (or, as some may think, done for 
it,) he is now ready to become the 
champion of the landed interest, gi- 
ving to the latter the same honour- 
able, consistent, and firm support, 
which we all know he gave to the 
former. But what will the University 
of Oxford think, what will the coun- 
try generally think, of Mr Peel’s fa- 
cetious jokes about his present con- 
stituents? “I oppose the noble lord’s 
proposition,’ (Lord Howick,) “ be- 
cause the House is called upon to 
admit the truth of a genera] charge of 
bribery and corruption, without ha- 
ving any proof of the prevalence of 
such conduct. From the form of the 
resolution, it appears that the elec- 
tors of cities and boroughs only are 
charged with corruption, and the free- 
holders of counties are exempted. 
There can be no doubt but that the 
representatives of all the cities and 
boroughs of the country will be very 
anxious to defend their constituents 
from such a charge; and I cannot 
suffer such a censure to pass upon 
the electors of the borough which 
Ihave the honour torepresent.” (Loud 
laughter.) “I am prepared to defend 
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the electors of Westbury from such 
an accusation,” (renewed laughter ); 
“and I also feel confident that the 
noble lord” (Lord Howick) “ will get 
up and vindicate the borough which 
he represents, I, at any rate, object 
to include my constituents in such 
a charge.” This is sorry jesting! 
It neither becomes a minister of the 
crown, who should at least try de- 
cently to veil the corruptions he re- 
fuses to remedy; nor honours the 
once proud member for the Uni- 
versity ; clothed with that dignity for 
virtues he then professed; stripped 
of it now, for the abandonment of 
those virtues. Have there ever been 
moments when Mr Peel has reflect- 
ed with just pride upon his situation 
as the representative of one of the 
most learned bodies in Europe? Are 
there ever moments when he remem- 
bers why he is no longer its represent- 
ative, but, instead, the representative 
of Sir Manasseh Lopez? I will an- 
swer for him ; and my reply is—Wo ! 
Had he ever felt the pride, or did 
he now feel the degradation, he could 
not have played the droll upon such 
a theme, nor have enjoyed the laugh 
which his waggery provoked. 


a ee 


I like the sturdy good old English 


‘plain speaking of the Marquis of 


Blandford. I give him credit for sin- 
cerity, and then, without involving 
myself as a partisan, I say he is one of 
those men we want; not now merely, 
butatall times. Whenthe Speaker put 
the question, for the House resolving 
itself into a Committee of Supply, he 
opposed it in these words: “ To the 
question you have now put, sir, I 
must again say decidedly, no! I will 
not consent to vote one shilling of 
the public money until the alarming 
state of the country be taken into 
consideration—until the sufferings of 
the people be relieved—until the 
— they complain of be re- 

ressed. It little concerns me whe- 
ther for so acting I shall be stigmati- 
zed as factious, or branded as a vex- 
atious opponent, interrupting only 
proceedings which, without a nume- 
rous adhesion in this House, | can- 
not finally avert. But my determi- 
nation is taken. Andas I am convin- 
ced that his Majesty has been grossly 
imposed upon and deceived, as to the 
extent of the distresses of his people, 
I conceive that the best mode of awa- 
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kening the royal mind to a full sense 
of the existence of such distress, now 
resents itself in the constitutional 
orm of withholding the supplies 
about to be asked at our hands. 
therefore move that this House do 
now adjourn.” 

The Noble Marquis pressed his 
motion to a division, and his “ adhe- 
sion,” as he anticipated, was not nu- 
merous. Only nine members voted 
with him. No matter. Success is 
not the criterion of deserving it. I 
love to see honest men seeking their 
ends, by direct though inadequate 
means. The example is good for 
something, even as a precedent, Mr 
Goulburn. It begets honesty in 
others; or at any rate tends to give 
confidence to those, who, with equal 
purity of intention, lack equal energy 
of character. To think what we speak, 
is at best but an equivocal virtue. 
To speak what we think is the true 
heroism of our moral nature. I am 
of Andrew Fletcher’s opinion, (would 
that we had half a dozen Andrew 
Fletchers now among us!) that “a 
word spoken in season does, for the 
most part, produce wonderful ef- 
fects.” And, therefore, I was de- 
lighted with one of these seasonable 
words addressed the other night to 
Lord Teynham, by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, The Noble Lord moved for 
certain returns relative to the poor 
laws, as to what money had been 

aid to labourers out of that fund. 

e Duke of Wellington pointed out 
the difficulty of obtaining the re- 
quired returns, and the time that 
must elapse before they could be laid 
upon the table. The Duke of Rich- 
mond agreed with his Grace, but, 
turning to Lord Teynham, he said, 
“If he” (the Noble Lord) “ wished 
to lessen the necessity of poor rates 
altogether, he could tell him how he 
might do it much more effectually 
than by moving for any such returns. 
It was, by voting against his Majesty’s 
ministers, when ‘on refuse to enter 
into an enquiry into the general dis- 
tress of the country; and if the Noble 
Lord had voted for an amendment, 
which would have obliged them to 
enter into that enquiry, instead of 
swelling the ranks of the Noble Duke 
at the head of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, it would have been much bet- 
ter than moving for such returns as 
he required,” 
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February 12th, 
SIR JAMES GRAHAM’S MOTION FOR 4 
REDUCTION OF THE NATIONAL Rx. 
PENDITURE. 


When Sir James feels his ground 
better, as he must do every session 
with his talents, and when he igs 4 
little better acquainted with part 
tactics, he will not suffer himself to 
be caught, as he was this evenin . 
by the clumsy stratagem of a milk. 
and-water motion brought forward 
by the government as a substitute 
for his own; a motion which means 
nothing, and will effect nothing, for 
one which went directly to its ob- 
ject, and that object salutary and 
indispensable. I have no doubt the 
honourable member was influenced 
by the opinions of Lord Morpeth 
and Mr Hume; the former declaring 
that Mr Dawson’s amendment was 
as good, the latter, that it was better, 
than the original motion; and also 
by the consideration, that if he press- 
ed his own he would be sure to lose 
it upon a division. Still, I would 
have pressed it, and for this reason, 
—that the ministerial concession 
might appear upon the journals of 
the House, as aconcession; as asome+ 
thing better, if it were better, than 
what it superseded, and not asa 
boon, gratuitously bestowed. It was 
a tardy pittance, wrung from reluc- 
tant hands, and it should not have 
been invested with the character of 
a spontaneous bounty. The hon. 
member for Montrose said, the 
“ proposition of the Treasury bench 
was better, because it was unshack- 
led, and less restricted than the 
other.” Yet, if my ears did not de- 
ceive me, it had that serviceable re- 
striction, that pliant condition, which 
can be made to accommodate itself 
equally to economy and profusion. 
“ Every reduction is to be effected 
in the civil and military branches of 
the service, that can be made, con- 
sistently with the efficient discharge 
of their duties.’ Who are to be the 
judges of this efficiency ? The Parlia- 
ment? No. The House of Com- 
mons? No. The people? No. The 
Ministers? Yes. Even they—the 
very parties out of whose pockets 
the money must come, and from 
whose hands the patronage must 
pass, with which that money is iden+ 
tified in a thousand different ways. 
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That the government is not quick- 
sighted in pe ge what reduc- 
tion can be made, without impairing 
the efficient discharge of the public 
duties, we know from experience. 
The fact is established by this curi- 
ous evidence, that every year, when 
hard pushed, they do make reduc- 
tions which they declared it impos- 
sible to make the preceding year, 
when they are not so hard pushed. 
For example, in 1823, further reduc- 
tions are impossible. In 1824, they 
take place. In 1825, not another 
shilling can be saved, with a due re- 
d to the efficient discharge of the 
ublic service. In 1826, the public 
service és efficiently discharged, up- 
on a reduced expenditure of a mil- 
lion or two. In 1827, they have cut 
down all salaries to the lowest practi- 
cable point. In 1828, the lowest point 
sinks a little lower. In 1829, the go- 
vernment cannot be carried on if re- 
trenchment is pressed beyond its 
then limit. In 1830, that limit is re- 
duced, and still the government és 
carried on, This is the history of 
ministerial economy. All sorts of 
impossible savings are effected year 
after year, with the greatest ease 
imaginable, when it is found impos- 
sible to raise a revenue sufficient to 
maintain salaries at the consistent 
level. But never till then. In pri- 
vate life, a man may be said to act 
cautiously, who spends no more than 
he gets; but the prudent man is he 
who always spends less than he gets, 
and does not wait to reduce his out- 
goings from a thousand to seven hun- 
red a-year, till his income has sunk 
down to the latter sum. It is this 
prudence I would expect from the 
overnment. But as I have no faith 
in modern miracles, 1 do not expect 
to see it practised, while the unde- 
fined and indefinable (as it would 
seem) standard of efficiency is em- 
loyed; which only means, we will 
if we must. The “ must” is at hand 
however. Whoever may be Minister 
during the next five years, will find 
he has but this choice, to meet the 
exigencies of the country, or to yield 
to them; to remove the burden at 
once, or to lighten it by degrees. 
The former course would conciliate 
a people, never prone to be impa- 
tient or unreasonable in their com- 
plaints, and the Minister who adopt- 
ed it would win golden opinions, 
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The latter, will vex and irritate ; no 
credit will be given for what is done; 
no gratitude felt for the doing of it; 
while there is an extreme probabi- 
lity that, before it is done, the mass 
of discontent, which partial and pro- 
tracted relief must keep festering in 
the body politic, will ripen into in- 
flammatory action. A government 
renders itself unnecessarily obnoxi- 
ous to popular odium, when it res 
fuses to propitiate a distressed na- 
tion by the cheap sympathy of vo- 
luntarily abating some portion of 
that luxury and opulence which are 
derived from the nation. Taxation 
may be strained to a very high pitch, 
and borne contentedly, as we have 
seen in this country, provided enough 
be left, after the State is satisfied, to 
secure the moderate enjoyments of 
life; but when a crisis arrives, no 
matter how produced, in which a ma- 
jority of the people feel that their 
rulers take what they need for them- 
selves and their families ; when the 
tax-gatherer disputes with the baker, 
the butcher, and the tailor, every 
guinea he demands for the King’s 
Exchequer ; then it is that men be- 
gin to reason sternly with allegiance, 
to compute the cost of loyalty, and 
to array against their public duties, 
as good subjects, duties apt to be 
considered in such moments of pa- 
ramount obligation, Are we ap- 
proximating to such a crisis? And 
can it be averted ? Yes,—but not by 
high and sounding phrases about the 
elasticity of the national resources, 
the energy of the national character, 
or tke enterprising spirit of the coun- 
try; but by keeping the national feel- 
ing calm and tranquil; by preventing 
an ebullition; by narrowing the 
space which now divides those who 
suffer from those who do not; and 
by convincing the former, (for they 
are accessible to conviction,) that 
every sacrifice is cheerfully and 
promptly made for them, who have 
made so many sacrifices for others. 
Were this done, and done frankly, 
there would be an interval of repose 
during which that elasticity and 
energy and enterprise could come 
into play again; but not being done, 
it is to be feared, unless some for- 
tunate accident intervene, that a 
paroxysm of the disease may come 
on suddenly, and work its own cure 
by the violence of the shock. 
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With what temper, for example, 
can a high-minded, proud, and pow- 
erful, and thinking nation, like Eng- 
land, endure to find its complaints 
“ slighted off,” and prated upon, by 
a shallow Under-secretary or ‘Treasu- 
ry-clerk, in a shoulder-of-mutton 
speech? I allude to Mr Dawson, the 
“ honourable relative” of the Right 
Hon. Secretary for the Home De- 
partment. He was put forth to an- 
swer the able, eloquent, and argu- 
mentative statements of Sir James 
Graham. And he did so, with a 
pert volubility, which would have 
struck amazement into the “ pren- 
tice boys of Londonderry.” By way 
of consoling the distressed agricul- 
turists, manufacturers, merchants, 
traders, &c., of 1830, he enumerated 
all the odds and ends of savings 
spread over the last three and thirty 
years—from 1797 down to the 31st 
December, 1829. But could he have 
“ assured the House” that ten times 
the number of sinecure offices had 
been abolished within that period, 
and fifty times the amount of re- 
trenchments had been accomplished, 
the main question would have re- 
mained just where it was, viz. how 
are the actual burdens of the coun- 
bf to be borne? The brilliant part 
of his speech, however, was, when 
he came to discuss the reductions 
which had taken place in the sala- 
ries of the “ subalterns in office”— 
those meritorious individuals, who 
do the work, while their “ superiors 
in office” receive the money. The 
most edifying alacrity is always dis- 
pres in paring down a salary of 

.500 a-year, but one of L.5000 a- 
year, the lean hand of economy ap- 
proaches not. Referring to these 
subalterns, Mr Dawson observed, 
“there had been no corresponding 
reduction in the prices of the neces- 
saries of life, equal to the reduction 
of thirty per cent which had been 
made on their salaries. The price 
of a leg of mutton in 1822 was six- 
pence per pound; in 1827, it was 
eightpence; that of a shoulder of 
mutton in 1822 was fivepence, and in 
1827 it was sevenpence.” Legs and 
shoulders of mutton, selected as the 
criteria of a public measure, by a 
member of the government, in his 
address to the House of Commons ! 
And it was after a series of frivolous 
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statements like these, as if the Cabj. 
net Ministers, and great officers of 
state, lived chiefly upon such epicy. 
rean joints, that the hon. member 
complacently observed, he “ thought 
he had made out a case that the gq. 
laries of public officers, as at present 
paid by the government, were not 
greater than was sufficient to reward 
their exertions, or to incite them to 
a more efficient performance of their 
duties.” It has been asked, “ what 
must the religion be, where a mon. 
key is the God ?” And I am tempted 
to enquire what must the govern. 
ment be, where one of its subordi. 
nate, but from various circumstances, 
not insignificant, members, is per- 
mitted to make such a defence of its 
measures ¢ 


oe 


February 15th. 
COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 

Sir Charles Wetherell, the other 
night, called the hon. member for 
Montrose, “ an omnifarious reform- 
er;” and this evening, before he 
would allow Mr Goulburn to have 
his Committee, he compelled him to 
listen to an omnifarious speech of 
three hours and a quarter, “ by 
Shrewsbury clock.” It was, in fact, 
the “ tottle of the whole” of Mr 
Hume’s speeches for the last ten 
years ; a digest of every topic he had 
separately discussed during that pe- 
riod. He travelled through the whole 
of the Finance accounts, and not ar 
item was passed over, nor one which 
he proposed to exclude from the 
operation of retrenchment. Palaces, 
ambassadors, judges, woods and fo- 
rests, army, navy, ordnance, clerks, 
secretaries of state, clergy, and tax- 
ation in general ; malt, tobacco, and 
population ; the Canadas, the Duke 
of Athol, and the Isle of Man; pen- 
sions, sinecures, and the — 
fund; high prices, low prices, an 
the corn laws; New South Wales, 
the Bermudas, and Sierra Leone; 
barracks, the Post-office, and the tra- 
velling expenses of government mes- 
sengers ; customs, excise, and a 
stamp distributor at Aberdeen; tax 
payers, tax collectors, and receivers 
general ; the national debt, three per 
cents, and Exchequer bills; starva- 
tion, luxury, and the Military Asy- 
lum; and lastly, miscellaneous,— 
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crown lands, coals, soap,. candle, 
jeather, currying, tanning, beer, cider, 
rry, Window duties, inhabited hou- 
ses, absentees, cheese, butter, sugar, 
per, glass, insurances, &c. &c. &e. 
&e.! The poor Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was so “ frighted from 
his propriety” by this torrent, this 
deluge of subjects, that after nib- 
bling at about a hundred of them, he 
ve up the rest in despair, and de- 
clared, if the motion of the hon. 
member were carried, he would re- 
sign. And yet the motion was no- 
thing more, in substance, than “ that 
the House should pledge itself to ef- 
fect the largest saving which was 
sible, consistent with the exigency 
of the public service.” Mr Peel, just« 
ly, but perhaps incautiously, con- 
tended, that “ not a single step was 
= by the motion. if the mere 
anguage of it were looked to, it 
amounted merely to a truism.”’— 
Even so, Mr Peel! But these truisms 
stood in higher estimation with you 
on the night of Sir James Graham’s 
motion. Then, you intrenched your- 
self behind the plighted faith of Par- 
liament as a defence of impregnable 
strength. I confess, for my own 
part, I have no remarkable predilec- 
tion for me of any kind, and 
least of all for parliamentary pledges, 
because their full value being ob- 
tained at the time, in the confidence 
which is lent upon them, it rarely 
appears they are thought worth re- 
deeming. When the House of Com- 
mons, instead of insisting that a thing 
shall be done, consents to take the 
minister’s promise that he will do it, 
it places itself in the situation of a 
creditor, who accepts a bill of ex- 
change from his debtor, at a long 
date, without a guarantee. Present 
payment can no longer be enforced ; 
and before the bill arrives at matu- 
rity, the acceptor perhaps becomes 
insolvent. In such cases, if I found 
I could not get twenty shillings in 
the pound, I would take fifteen, or 
ten, or six and eightpence; and so 
be satisfied with a part, when the 
whole had a tendency to represent 
nothing. 


Feb, 18th. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE ADMINISTRA= 
TION OF THE LAW. 


It is of some advantage to a man 
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to have two characters, so essentially 

distinct from each other, that though — 
they may irradiate his name with 

equal glory, it is utterly impossible 

they can be reciprocally affected by 

the disgrace which may attach to 

either. Thus, the Duke of Welling- 

ton can never be stripped of a single 

leaf of those imperishable laurels, 

which his transcendent military ca- 

reer has twined round his brow, 

whatever of ridicule, or odium, or 

dishonour, may attach to him as a 

statesman. The universal voice of his 

country might pronounce him utter- 

ly incompetent to guide her civil des- 

tinies ; but only scorn and contempt 

would await him who therefore at- ° 
— to question his fame as a 
mighty leader of armies. So it fares, 
and so it will hereafter fare, with the 
Right Hon. Robert Peel. Honest 
men, in all ages, will find it as diffi- 
cult to reconcile his apostasy to ho- 
nest principles, as we, his contempo- 
raries, do. But he has incorporated 
his name with the legislative renown 
of England; and so long as it en- 
dures, so long will he be remember- 
ed with honour, and revered as a 
public benefactor. I lament, and I 
detest, his defection from the sacred 
cause which had been to him the 
lowest round of “ young ambition’s 
ladder.” I cannot, and therefore I 
will not affect to do so, give him cre- 
dit for sincerity of motive, or single- 
ness of purpose; I CANNOT BELIEVE 
the man who tells me, in 1827, it is 
impossible for him, with a due regard 
to his own honour and the principles 
he has sworn to, to remain Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
under a Prime Minister who is only 
favourably inclined towards Catholic 
Emancipation, but with no intention 
of granting it, and who, in 1829, 
comes forward, as Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, to pro- 
pose Catholic Emancipation under a 
Prime Minister who is determined it 
shall be granted. He may call this a 
sacrifice of private attachments and 
personal connexions to a profound 
sense of public duty. But I would 
call it a sacrifice of public duty to 
personal attachments and private in- 
terests,— attachment to place, and 
the interests of power and patronage. 
While, however, I speak thus of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman’s conduct in 
this fatal ae (and speaking it 
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without rancour, and in the earnest- 
ness of truth, Mr Peel would have 
too much manliness to condemn it, 
were it spoken to his face,) I join 
with the loudest in their applause of 
what he has done, and what he me- 
ditates, for the amelioration of our 
legislative code. I give him the un- 
qualified tribute of my admiration 
and my gratitude, for the unwearied 
labour, the happy discrimination, the 
temperate zeal, the indefatigable per- 
severance, and the comprehensive 
views, he has brought to his stupen- 
dous task. He has already perform- 
ed much good. Let him go on; and 
when he has “ reduced and perfect- 
ed” our laws, he may boast of. having 
accomplished that which Lord Bacon 
“held to be one of the greatest dow- 
eries that could be conferred upon 
this kingdom.” Every step he takes 
must be an advance in the road of 
true glory. In his progress, he will 
have to unite firmness with wisdom ; 
firmness to innovate upon customs 
which, wisdom will discern, have no- 
thing but their antiquity to plead for 
their continuance. He will see the 
expediency of change: and I hope 
he will not be dismayed at proposing 
it. Will he allow me to glance at 
one or two of these changes ? 

In the first rank of “ time-honour- 
ed” anomalies, is the principle which 
requires from juries a unanimous 
verdict. The observance of this prin- 
ciple, in a multitude of cases, must 
lead to the commission of perjury; 
for he who agrees to a verdict con- 
trary to his own belief, and the im- 
pression which the evidence he has 
heard, makes upon him, is perjured. 
But ask any man who has served u 
on juries, and he will tell you, with- 
out the least suspicion he is pro- 
claiming a monstrous wrong, that 
when a jury retires from the box, it 
is to dovetail opinions, to win assent 
against conviction, and to make the 
minority speak the sentiments of the 
majority ; or, should the former ha 
pen to have stronger stomachs, and a 
more enduring patience, to make the 
majority agree with the minority. In 
all cases, or nearly so, the object is 
to fuse down into one homogeneous 
mass, the heterogeneous opinions of 
twelve minds. And the means are 
worthy of the end. The doubting, 
conscientious jurymen, who differ 


from their, 1 admit, equally consci- 
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entious, but undoubting, colleagues, 
have the benefit of no fresh evidence 
no additional facts, to assist them in 
discovering that the view they have 
taken is erroneous; they have onl 

the clamorous importunities of those 
who are impatient to depart, which 
at last grow into reproaches for un. 
reasonable obstinacy, or perhaps be- 
come imputations of sinister motives, 
Of all modes of seeking truth, that 
which excludes the free exercise of 
the intellectual faculties is the most 
preposterous. I have heard, indeed, 
of such things among disagreeing ju- 
rymen, as deciding their verdict by 
chance,—even by the tossing up of a 
shilling! And who can doubt it is 
often the case, when it is remember. 
ed out of what class of persons com- 
mon juries are selected ? It is hardly 
a poetical license to affirm, “ wretch. 
es hang that jurymen may dine.” It 
frequently happens, that the guilt or 
innocence of an accused party is so 
palpable, so clearly established, that 
no twelve, or twelve hundred, men, 
could hesitate to concur in the af- 
firmative or negative of the fact. But 
it also frequently happens, that the 
truth is obscured by a mass of con- 
flicting testimony; or imperfectly 
established by concurrent witnesses; 
or distorted by prejudiced ones; and 
when this occurs, what right have we 
to expect the same view of it shall 
be taken by different individuals? 
—that the twelve men, who sit in the 
jury-box, should agree in their view, 
when no other twelve men in the 
court, perhaps, could be picked out, 
among judges, counsel, attorneys, and 
auditors, who have formed identical- 
ly the same opinion ? But we do ex- 
pect it, and we enforce it; and the 
consequence is, that, as we cannot 
compel minds as well as tongues 
—cannot control thoughts as well 
as actions—a perpetual violence is 
done to the former, in order to se- 
cure an absurd and useless unanimi- 
ty. I call it absurd, because it is op- 
posed to all our experience of the 
moral nature of man, and to the prac- 
tice of every other tribunal, political, 
civil, or judicial; and useless, be- 
cause the ends of justice would be ob- 
tained with as much, and even great- 
er certainty, by a different course. 
In the most important affairs of a 
free state, those affecting the lives, 
and property, and well-being, of its 
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citizens, a majority of the body by 
whom they are decided, is held to be 
a sufficient authority for their enact- 
ment; and why the same principle 
should not regulate the decision of 
twelve men impanelled to try whe- 
ther A stole a sheep, or whether any 
ublic or private wrong has been per- 
petrated by B, is beyond my sagaci- 
ty to discover. In numberless in- 
stances, substantial justice would be 
attained, where now it is not; and in 
no instance would it be endangered. 
It is not my purpose, on the present 
occasion, to go more deeply into this 
question; to consider whether it 
would be necessary to alter the num- 
ber of a jury, so as to be always sure 
af a majority ; whether a simple ma- 
jority should be deemed sufficient; 
or whether a specific proportion, as 
three-fourths, or four-sixths, or any 
other division of the whole, should be 
required. I am merely anxious to 
suggest that subject to the consider- 
ation of the Right Hon. Gentleman ; 
and if, in the course of his labours 
for simplifying our laws, and relie- 
ving them from the barbarous ano- 
malies of semi-barbarous times, he 
should be induced to bring it for- 
ward, I shall be ready to enter into 
the discussion with him in a more 
detailed manner. - 
Another practice, not less glaring- 
ly absurd, prevails in our criminal 
law,—that of compelling an accused 
person to plead “ not guilty,” in or- 
der that he may be a upon his trial, 
If he were not guilty, or not presu- 
med to be guilty, why is he arraign- 
ed? And whether he is really guilty 
or not, it is the business of his judges 
to determine. I know what are 
the technical arguments urged in de- 
fence of this practice; but Ps tech- 
nical arguments, founded upon the 
technicalities of legal practice, are 
part and parcel of those very incon- 
gruities, those unseemly excrescen- 
ces, which it is the object of Mr Peel 
toremove. A nice lawyer, bred up 
in their unmeaning jargon, easily 
confounds them with the law itself. 
Itis not from the mere lawyer, there- 
fore, that we can look for reform. If 
he be not interested in their conti- 
nuance, he is at least, by the force of 
habit, insensible to their deformity. 
One of these technical arguments, for 
instance, is, that every accused per- 
son is presumed to be innocent till 


he is proved to be guilty. Granted. 
Give the accused all the benefit of 
this presumption, so far as it may 
operate to the protection of the real- 
ly innocent; but do not carry it one 
jot beyond ; do not let it be a defence 
for the guilty. The maxim, the “hu- 
mane maxim,” as it is commonly de- 
signated, that it is better ninety-nine 
guilty men should escape, than one 
innocent person perish, has become 
an axiom in our jurisprudence, and 
a practical evil in our administration 
of justice; for, in our anxiety to 
throw pe as wide as possible, the 
paths of safety for one innocent man, 
we every day see one of the ninety- 
nine guilty creep through them. Per- 
fection, we know, is not attainable in 
any thing of human origin; but the 
struggles for it, the ceaseless efforts 
of approximation towards it, are the 
elements of all that is great and ad- 
mirable in the world. Law has been 
called the perfection of reason, and 
the perfection of law is to execute 
certain, speedy, and cheap justice,— 
to punish the wrong-doer, protect 
the innocent, and compensate the 
injured. This definition, however, 
excludes the axiom above quoted ; 
and I venture to assert, it ought to 
be excluded. The mind naturally re- 
volts at the idea of an innocent per- 
son suffering the punishment of guilt, 
and it is justice, rather than huma- 
nity, to guard against such a calami- 
ty; but it is neither justice nor hu- 
manity to construct defences, for the 
life of a single citizen who is inno- 
cent, so contrived, that for the one 
who reaps the inherited benefit, nine- 
ty-nine make them their shelter from 
deserved penalties. 

There is a positive absurdity in 
demanding of a man whether he is 
guilty or not, when the Court is as- 
sembled to try that very fact, and 
when, if he deny his guilt, he is not 
believed, but the trial proceeds just 
the same. I remember being pre- 
sent, some years ago, at the assizes 
inacity inthe West of England, where 
a simple-looking fellow was put to 
the bar, upon an indictment forsheep- 
stealing. The usual question was 
addressed to him, and his answer 
convulsed the court with laughter. 
“TI am not going to tell you any 
thing about it, gentlemen ; you must 
find it out, if you want to know.” 
It was from pure simplicity he made 
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this reply, thinking, no doubt, it was 
a hard case he should be a witness 
against himself; and ——- I 
suppose, to declare a falsehood by 
denying his guilt; for when he was 
instructed how he should plead, and 
did so plead, there was sufficient 

roof for his conviction. But if it 

e, as I contend it is, absurd to re- 
quire of a man that he should say he 
is not guilty, as a sort of legal de- 
fiance to his accusers to prove him 
so, what can be urged in defence of 
the tenfold greater absurdity of com- 
pelling him to deny his guilt? Or, if 
not absolutely compelling, at least 
exhorting and persuading him ? And 
this, too, for the sole avowed purpose 
of inducing him to take his chances 
of escape in the lottery of justice. 
Let us consider for a moment the 
relative position of the parties in 
such a scene as frequently occurs in 
our courts. 

We will suppose a man indicted 
for forgery. He knows he has com- 
mitted it, and that the proofs of his 

ilt are irrefragable. Or we will 

iscard the latter circumstance alto- 
gether, as a motive. We will assume 
only, that being conscious of his 
crime, he either disdains to deny it, 
or is reluctant to burden his con- 
science with the additional crime of 
falsehood. In fact, it is of no conse- 
quence for my argument what are 
the reasons which impel him, when 
arraigned, to plead guilty. It is 
enough for me that he does so plead, 
to shew all the monstrous perver- 
sions of law and morality that fol- 
low. The judge no sooner hears his 
plea, than he employs every argument 
and entreaty to prevail upon him to 
retract it. In other words, he ear- 
nestly beseeches him to tell a direct 
and deliberate /ie ; and if the prisoner 
(as was actually the case at the last 
summer assizes, on the northern cir- 
cuit) ventures to remonstrate against 
these entreaties, upon the ground 
that he cannot deny his guilt without 
telling a lie, the judge feels it his duty 
to explain, by a species of forensic 
casuistry not very edifying, that it is 
telling no lie at all, in a moral point 
of view, to say he is not guilty of the 
crime laid to his charge, though he 
knows he is! And for what purpose 
is all this machinery put in motion ? 
Not to save an innocent man, for the 
man himself says he is not innocent; 
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but to give a guilty man, a criminal 
by his own confession, the benefit of 
that “ glorious uncertainty of the 
law,” which is its opprobrium; to en- 
able him, as I have already said, to 
take his chance of drawing a prize in 
the lottery of the law; to secure him 
advantages which ought not to exist, 
the contingent probability that evi- 
dence may fail in some technical 
point, that some technical flaw may 
be discovered in the proceedings, or 
that a capricious jury may disbelieve 
him, and upon their oaths declare 
he is innocent, in spite of himself! 
Aye, and be it remembered, these 
chances are not altogether illusory. 
One case I distinctly remember, (and 
I have heard of others,) which oc- 
curred at the Old Bailey about fifteen 
years ago. A man who was actually 
indicted for forgery, pleaded guilty, 
was induced to retract his plea, 
stood his trial, and was acquitted, 
owing to some informality! Now, 
all this was very agreeable to the 
poor wretch, who thus unexpectedly 
slipped his neck out of the halter; 
but what a burlesque was it upon our 
criminal jurisprudence, and what a 
mockery of the stern and awful prin- 
ciples of equal justice ! 

Surely it is time these deformities 
should be swept away; and I look 
with confidence to the hand that is 
now diligently employed in ridding 
both the form and the administration 
of the law from their many ancient 
barbarities, to doit. Let me indulge 
the hope, too, that the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman will go farther than 
he has yet gone, in reforming that 
part of our cede which regulates the 
process for recovering debts. The in- 
solvent debtors’ act has done much, 
I allow, to mitigate the oppression of 
that code ; but it still remains a mo- 
nument of ferocious legislation ;. it 
still leaves the honest but unfortu- 
nate debtor at the mercy of a sordid 
and exasperated creditor, exaspera- 
ted by that which most touches the 
sensibilities of a sordid nature,— 
the injury done to the pocket : it still 
places the personal liberty, the do- 
mestic interests, the present welfare, 
and the future prosperity of one man 
at the disposal of another ; it still af- 
fords every facility for private ma- 
lice, or cold-hearted selfishness, to 
persecute its victim under the sanc- 
tion of the forms of justice, If the 
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Right Honourable Gentleman, as I 
have no doubt he will, determines to 
enter upon this task, he will not re- 
quire to be told, that the principles 
and practice of the Scottish law, with 
regard to debtor and creditor, are 
worthy of his serious consideration. 





The Marquis of Blandford’s mo- 
tion upon ae enna reform fol- 
lowed Mr Peel’s upon improving the 
administration of the law. I shall 
not now enter into this subject, which 
is aregular pendant to seasons of dis- 
tress and difficulty. For when we 
are well off, parliamentary reform is 
laid asleep, and we have an excel- 
lent body of representatives ; but no 
sooner do we get into trouble, than 
it rouses from its slumbers, like a 

iant refreshed with wine, and there 
isno word too bad fer the honour- 
able House. Before the session is 
over, I may perhaps be ready witha 
silent speech upon the question, not 
in reference to its abstract merits or 
demerits, (which have been exhaust- 
ed, worn threadbare, any time these 
thirty years,) but to the momentum 
which it is likely to receive from the 
actual condition of the country, and 
the class of persons who are now 
banding themselves together for its 
advancement. Of the Marquis of 
Blandford’s speech I shall only say, 
that comparing it with his “ plan,” I 
can with difficulty believe they both 
emanate from the same head. The 
one (looking at it simply as a speech 
in favour of reform) was full of per- 
tinent matter, clothed in vigorous 
language; while the other was just 
such a piece of imaginative legisla- 
tion as might be expected from any 
man who sat down in his library, 
with a sheet of foolscap before him, 
to make a House of Commons of his 
own, with a sublime disregard of 
every other House of Commons that 
ever existed. I could not but note, 
too, during this evening’s debate, (as 
well as during those upon the East 
Retford bill,) the quiescence, and the 
tacit acquiescence, with which we 
now suffer ourselves to be told of our 
corrupt and venal character. We sit 
so tamely under the opprobrious im- 
putations, (nay, even jest upon them 
occasionally, ) that one, “ not a native, 
and to the manner born,” might a/- 
most take it as a presumptive proof 
that we are corrupt and venal to the 
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core; for while a man has one rag of 
decency or virtue fluttering upon 
him, he will generally make a stand 
in its defence, and sometimes as- 
sume, upon its authority, the exist- 
ence of virtues and decencies he has 
not. It is only when he is stark na- 
ked, with all his sores and abomina- 
tions exposed, that he lies still to be 
railed at. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, it is certainly a novel mode of 
inspiring confidence and respect “out 
of doors,” to let the country see what 
we think of ourselves; or, at least, 
what some among us think, and what 
none among us is ready to contradict. 
If self-knowledge be the root of all 
wisdom, we ought to be the wisest 
body in Europe. But if self-respect 
be the basis of all other respect, I 


~am afraid it will be thought we pre- 


sent too rotten a foundation for the 
erection of a very solid superstruc- 
ture. We must not expect that others 
will do us more honour than we do 
ourselves; and though the Attorney 
General might file his ez-officio 
against any railing demagogue who 
should give his tongue or pen license 
to inveigh against us with only one 
tithe of that contumelious spirit 
which we tolerate within our walls, 
nay, permit to travel beyond them, 
to every corner of the empire, yet 
while we continue thus to bandy in- 
sults and indignities, while we are 
the foul birds that bewray our own 
nests, it is in vain to hope we shall 
not sink in public estimation. 

I cannot dismiss this subject with- 
out adverting to the extraordinary 
statement made by Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, whom his friends, by the bye, 
consider as having hoisted signals 
of distress of late. He sticks to re- 
form, but that is all. Upon every 
other subject, he is neither whig, 
tory, liberal, opposition, nor mi- 
nisterial, but every thing by turns, 
and nothing long. He is “ neither 
fish nor flesh, and a man knows not 
where to have him.” Whether he is 
ready to reply, (with Dame Quickly,) 
looking hard at the treasury benches, 
“ You, or any man, knows where to 
have me,” I shall not take upon my- 
self to determine. But to return 
to the hon. Baronet’s extraordinary 
statement,—for extraordinary it is, 
when we consider its grossness of 
misrepresentation, as regards the in- 
dividual whom it calumniates,-and 
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for the sake of which calumny it was borough-monger—of no lessa person 
alone made. “In early life,” said than the Duke of Newcastle. But 
the hon. Baronet, “I came into this the noble Duke was no patron of 
house,—but in what way? In de- mine. He took my money for the 
fiance of the law of the country, I seat, and left me an independent 
purchased my seat of a notorious member,” &c.* If the name of the 





* The grossness of misrepresentation of which I complain, can be thoroughly un. 
derstood, only by perusing the following letter, which the Duke of Newcastle ad- 
dressed to the public journals, in consequence of what had fallen from Sir Francis, 
In common justice to the noble Duke, (than whom a more amiable, honourable, and 
independent peer does not exist,) his commentary should accompany the insidious 
text. Ona subsequent occasion, (March the Ist, when the Newark petition was 
presented, and when Mr Sadler so eloquently vindicated the conduct of his noble 
friend,) the hon. Baronet, alluding to this letter, made a questionable apology, 
disclaimed all intention of giving offence to the noble Duke, and denied that he ap- 
plied the words “ notorious borough-monger” to him! He explained a wish, too, that 
the letter had been “‘ sent directly to himself instead of a newspaper, as, being com- 
paratively an idle man, he should have been glad to reply to it.” ‘This might have 
been all very well, had the honourable Baronet only whispered his statement in the 
ear of the noble Duke. But the charge was public, and demanded a public refuta- 
tion. The following is the letter: 

Sirr—In your report of the debate in the House of Commons on Lord Blandford’s 
motion for reform in parliament, I observe certain expressions attributed to Sir F, 
Burdett, which demand my notice and remark. 

As the state of my health does not admit of my attendance in parliament, where I 
should have noticed these unwarrantable assertions, in my place, I must beg the favour 
of you to give publicity to this letter, by inserting it in your paper. 

In the report, Sir Francis Burdett is represented to have said, “ that in early life 
he came into that house; but in what way? In defiance of the law of the country, 
he purchased his seat of a notorious borough-monger—of no less a person than the 
Duke of Newcastle. But the noble Duke was no patron of his ; he took his money 
for the seat, but left him an independent member, having purchased a right to speak 
in the house of representatives with the voice of an Englishman who loved the liberty 
of his country.” After some flourishing language, which must have been not unlike 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, the hon. Baronet proceeds to say that, “ having 
himself been introduced to the house through such a channel of corruption, he could 
not help feeling for the electors of East Retford, who in these times of general cor- 
ruption had at least the good sense to sell themselves,” &c. &c. 

Now, with every. allowance for the utmost freedom of speech, this is past endu- 
rance. I cannot tamely submit to be publicly proclaimed a notorious borough-mong- 
er, a channel of corruption, and, by inference, as contrasted with the Baronet, an 
enemy to the liberties of the country, without repelling the charge with the truest in- 
dignation. 

My hands are tied from entering into detail. The hon. Baronet accuses me of 
being a corrupt borough-monger, (an elegant and honourable appellation truly,) and 
states that he bought his first seat of me. He knows as well as I do that his asser- 
tion is not correct. When he first came into parliament I was quite a boy, and 
happily ignorant, as I wish I was now, of all his practices. This fact will shew the 
hon. Baronet in his proper colours. Having an object in view, he adopts the un- 
warrantable course of endeavouring to prop up his own reputation by the ruin of 
mine. I am to be proclaimed by name as a corrupt violator of the laws of my coun- 
try, whilst the honourable Baronet figures in bright contrast on the opposite side as 
the exclusively honest man, the only champion of his country’s freedom. I am, in 
short, to be the commonest of nobles—the Baronet the noblest of commoners. 

However, as I do not deal in hollow professions—as I do not say much and mean 
little—as my reputation is as dear to me as the Baronet’s to him—as I desire to stand 
well in the good opinion of my countrymen—so I must clear myself from all imputa- 
tion or even suspicion of corruption, or of that venality which the Baronet compla- 
cently terms venial. I will not shelter myself behind the honourable Baronet’s 
amnesty—lI claim no indulgence—I call for his proofs of my venality—and Icall upon 
him to shew any action of my life in which I have been influenced by a base love of 
gain, or even by a selfish consideration. 
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Duke of Newcastle had not been 
introduced into this confession of de- 
linquency, the confession itself might 
have been regarded merely as a vo- 
luntary act of childishness, boasting 
of an offence in the knowledge of 
impunity. But the purpose for 
which it was made, is so manifest, 
and that purpose is so irreconcilable 
with every principle of good faith, 
good feeling, and good sense, to say 
nothing of its violation of strict 
truth, that I am sure the honourable 
Baronet, who, with all his political 
obliquities, has the right sentiments 
of agentleman about him, must have 
been among the first to deplore so 
wanton an aggression upon these 
sentiments. 


March 34d. 

SIR JAMES SCARLETT’S EX-OFFICIO 

CAMPAIGN. 

It is a problem of most difficult 
solution, to determine the degree of 
interference with the freedom of the 
press which ought to be tolerated in 
afree country. As an abstract pro- 
position, all men of all parties, and 
of whatever principles, must allow 
that there are limits which cannot be 
transgressed without positive mis- 
chief to the State, and that these limits 
will vary according tothe complexion 
of national affairs. It would be a 
frivolous parade of argument to en- 
force this preposition by any refer- 
ence to historical facts, or by a gra- 
tuitous assumption of supposititious 
cases. Both the one and the other 
will readily occur to every mind that 
has reflected upon the subject. It 
is not here, therefore, that the dif- 
ficulty lies; but in the question of 
how far the press can be regulated, 
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without enslaving it, and how far the 
attempt to regulate it can be carried 
without producing that evil. To say 
that it shall not be regulated, or to 
contend that it ought not, is to claim 
for the press a privilege not only in- 
compatible with the general good, 
but an exemption from those salutary 
restraints which accompany the ex- 
ercise of every right we possess in 
our social condition. Power, through 
all its gradations, from the king’s 
sceptre to the constable’s staff, is fet- 
tered with limitations; and these li- 
mitations are, or should be, multi- 
plied and strengthened, in exact 
proportion to the magnitude of the 
power itself. Now the press is unde- 
niably a power of vast magnitude, 
and with this peculiarity attached 
to it, that it has an inevitable ten- 
dency to increase its magnitude, un- 
der the operation of causes which 
decrease the magnitude (if I may so 
express myself) of almost every 
other description of power. I allude 
to the diffusion of knowledge among 
the great mass of the community. 
Enlarge the number of reading and 
thinking persons, and you enlarge, 
in nearly the same degree, the num- 
ber of persons over whom the press 
can exert its influence more or less, 
with more or less of good or injury, 
according to the mode of this influ- 
ence. But there are many kinds of 
power, political, religious, and civil, 
whose authority is greater, as igno- 
rance and unreasoning submission 
are greater. While, therefore, it 
would be a paradox in legislation, to 
release this power from all control, 
and to absolve it from all responsi- 
bility, in disregard of those sound 
principles which circumscribe the 





My name has been handed about by many a spouter in parliament, and by, per- 





haps, many a pot-house politician, as a corrupt borough-monger, and an enemy to the 
freedom of my country. Once for all, I utterly deny the very shadow even of such 
an imputation, and, if it were necessary, would challenge the most fiery ordeal of pub- 
lic serutiny. 

In these times of political villainy and immoral depravity, a man possessing a fair 
name may be a sort of political target for mock patriots and modern liberals to shoot 
at; but he must feel a conscious pride in the possession of that name which will shield 
him from all wounds, and urge him not to fear to preserve it. 

Not only for myself, but for others who are situated as I am, I have thought it in- 
cumbent upon me to vindicate our claims to integrity and patriotism. As peers and 
Englishmen, we should be doubly noble ; and let it not be supposed by the country at 
large, that because we are titled, we therefore have not the feelings of men, who prize 
their honour and love their country as much as any human being who may be blessed 
by the appellation of Englishman.—I am, sir, your obedient, 


Clumber, Feb. 21, 1830. NEWCASTLE; 
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exercise of all other power, there 
seem to be valid reasons why it 
should, in fact, be watched with a 
degree of vigilance beyond that re- 
quired by any other power. 

It is most desirable, however, that 
neither this vigilance, nor the in- 
terference which it may suggest, 
should be harassing or capricious. 
It must be left to no Attorney Ge- 
neral’s discretion, to cast his drag- 
net upon the waters, and make his 
haul, in the spirit of the old adage,— 
“ All’s fish that comes to his net.” 
Armed with an elastic law of libel ; 
a law capable of dilating so as to 
enfold the largest offence, and of 
contracting so as to fit the smallest ; 
a law which, like charity, (though in 
a different sense,) “ covers a multi- 
tude of sins ;’ or rather; like the 
author of all sin, which first makes 
the criminal, and then punishes him : 
armed with such a law, so conve- 
niently ambiguous, so comprehen- 
sive, and so omnipotent, there can 
be no safety for the liberty of the 
press, no protection for those who 
conduct the press. I would be un- 
derstood to speak of no particular 
Attorney General,—but to suppose 
an Attorney General—the slave of 
his own self-importance ; by nature, 
meanly vindictive ; by education, 
versed only in the statutes at large ; 
by long indulged habit, coarse, iras- 
cible, and insolent; by disposition, 
oppressive, and by accident, in pow- 
er; and I ask what can stop such a 
man from committing the most hei- 
nous injustice, by virtue of his office ? 
The sword is in his hand; and what 
shall prevent him from smiting with 
it those who anger him? What shall 
prevent him from seeking to appease 
private enmity under the pretext of 
punishing public wrong ? Therefore, 
I say, take away the sword. In plain- 
er phrase, give us to know what li- 
bel is, with the same certainty that 
we know what other offences are; 
and when you have defined in what 
it consists, and apportioned its pe- 
nalty, let it be subjected to the same 
constitutional modes of proof that 

revail in all other crimes. For, is 
it not monstrous, that aman commit- 
ting murder, cannot be sent to trial, 
without the previous inquisition of 
a grand jury, while a man writing a 
few saucy, indiscreet words about a 
minister, or a minister’s creature, 
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can be dragged to trial at the sole 
discretion, and upon the single re. 
sponsibility, ~ irresponsible re. 
sponsibility—for the term is a rank 
delusion, ) of an Attorney General ?— 
These are grievous contradictions, 
and produce grievous injustice. 
We talk of the Law of libel—but 
where is it? In what page and vo- 
lume of our statutes can it be found? 
We have no such law. Would to 
Heaven we had! A Draconian law 
would be preferable to the Chapter 
of Accidents ; for men may avoid 
what they know and dread, or not 
dreading, may endure, at their own 
discretion. “ The great difference,” 
it has been justly remarked, “ be. 
tween a country governed by laws, 
and one governed by men, is, that in 
the former, every man knows what 
he has to expect. Zaws bear a fixed 
and definite sense, so that all men 
are punished alike in the same cir- 
cumstances ; but men are subject to 
caprice, so that it cannot be known 
beforehand how the same judge will 
be disposed to decide, and much less 
will one man’s conduct be a rule for 
that of another.” Apply this descrip- 
tion ofacountry governed by men, and 
not by /aws, and you have an exact 
representation of our own condition 
with regard to libels. Men, not laws, 
determine what is a libel, and assign 
the penalty. Juries perform the first 
office ; judges, the second; and the 
consequence is, no man can tell be- 
forehand what a jury may choose to 
consider a libel, and still less what 
punishment a judge may choose to 
inflict. I am inclined to disregard 
the warning of the learned Jurieu, 
who cautions us against prophesying, 
unless we fix a period for the ac- 
complishment of our prophecies suf- 
ficiently remote to avoid the chance 
of outliving their failure. I venture 
to predict, that even Sir James Scar- 
lett, silvered o’er with age though 
his head be already, may live to see 
the auspicious change, when Eng- 
lishmen may hold their grey goose 
quills with no other fear before their 
eyes, than that which every honest 
man would wish to have,—the fear 
of transgressing the laws. 

And now, one word to you, Sir 
James, upon your defence this even- 
ing. You have had “ an ugly cus- 
tomer,” as the pugilistic phrase is, to 
deal with. ‘Sir Charles Wetherell 
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fights like a windmill, I allow; and 
in the course of his rambling, un- 
hinged, dislocated speech, threw his 
arms about in a manner particularly 
inconvenient to an antagonist who 
wanted to get close in, and pummel 
his argument with the knuckles of 
bar practice. But to my thinking, 
he gave, nevertheless, some con- 
founded hard knocks, right and left, 
and a great many straight-forward 
facers, not only to yourself, Sir 
James, but to certain friends on your 
side of the house. And you could 
not rally, Sir James. No, not a bit 
of it. You fought off from your man. 
It was a grand, constitutional set-to, 
on the part of Sir Charles, which you 
tried to convert into hugging and 
fibbing. In short, you were in the 
House of Commons, and not in the 
King’s Bench, where you had your 
breeding, and where the wig and 
gown give currency and authority to 
any thing, no matter how vapid, how 
« stale, flat, and unprofitable.” You 
were not surrounded by junior bar- 
tisters, whose shrinking counte- 
nances reflect the full-blown confi- 
dence of your own; there were no 
sleek attorneys sitting below you, 
with upturned eyes, in placid asto- 
nishment at your eloquence, nor a 
dozen plodding shopkeepers before 
you, wondering how you can be at 
once so long, so learned, and so loud, 
in your address to them. You were 
not on your own dunghill, and your 
crow was a craven cne. But let all 
this pass, and let pass the pompous 
inanity of your self-assumed, one-and- 
indivisible supremacy, as the-sole 
arbiter of the fate of writers. I shall 
confine myself to your repeated as- 
sertion, that you considered the li- 
centiousness of the public press so 
great, that in the discharge of your 
official duty .you were bound to 
bring the offenders to punishment ; 
to make an example of the principal 
delinquents. Could you have bor- 
rowed an angel’s tongue, Sir James 
—could all the rhetoric of all the 
orators of Greece, and Rome, and 
England, have flowed from your lips 
—could all the wit, and wisdom, and 
argument, thatever swayed the minds 
of men, have concentrated in your 
own—you must have failed in pro- 
ving what you asserted, so long as 
the evidence remained of the partial 
and exclusive character of your pro- 
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ceedings; so long as one man, one 
party, only, was placed upon the floor 
of the court by your means to receive 
judgment, while it was, and is, notori- 
ous, there are others whom you have 
not, and one whom you will not, place 
in the same situation. What should 
we say to a general who began a cam- 
paign with announcing that he intend- 
ed to overrun a certain territory, lay- 
ing it waste with fire and sword, and 
who, when he had reduced a single 
frontier town to ashes, laid down 
his arms without firing another gun ? 
Why, that his ostensible, were not his 
real, intentions, and that the former 
were put forth only as a subterfuge, 
a trick, to conceal the latter. This, 
Sir James, has been your course. 
You denounced a sanguinary war— 
you made formidable preparations— 
you breathed fierce menaces—you 
proclaimed to A, and B, and C, and 
D, and E, that you were about to 
make a dreadful irruption into their 
territories with an army of ez-officios, 
all veteran troops,—a battering train 
of heavy briefs, and a tremendous 
corps de réserve, or rocket brigade, 
of fines and imprisonments. “ Look 
to yourselves!” you cried; “ you 
are all equally guilty, and upon all I 
will take equal vengeance!” But 
after this bluster and braggadocio, 
these burly Bobadilisms, this swag- 
ger and this rodomontade, had gone 
orth, lo! your operations were a 
mere month of March, which, as the 
proverb has it, comes in like a lion 
and goes out like a lamb! No, no, 
Sir James, the purpose, the only pur- 
pose, the undeniable, the paltry pur- 
pose, is too gross, too palpable, and 
stands too indelibly recorded against 
you. The legality of your proceed- 
ing I leave untouched. That part of 
the question has been handled by 
Sir Charles Wetherell in a way to 
make Westminster Hall ring with 
laughter at your expense. But you 
have one consolation. Sir Francis 
Burdett is your any om and your 
only apologist. It was kind and cha- 
ritable in him. He affects to depre- 
cate the party appellations of Whig 
and Tory. But his defence of you 
proved two things, that his moral 
perceptions of right and wrong are 
influenced by a Whig friend in dis- 
tress, and that in some men the mind 
totters before the body. 


— 
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TRIAL BY JURY IN CIVIL CAUSES. 


Tuts is a subject on which much 
nonsense is spoken and written in 
high and in low places—by the learn- 
Pe and the unlearned—in England, 
and still more in Scotland. Trial by 
Jury is boasted of as the pride of 
England. A vague notion exists that 
there justice is administered by ju- 
ries—that the people are the judges 
of each other’s rights, and that in this 
popular institution consists the free- 
dom of an Englishman. Accordingly, 
some years ago, a great ambition was 
excited in Scotland to obtain Trial 
. by Jury in Civil Causes. This was 
= and now generally Scottish 

itigants regard the boon with dis- 
like, if not with detestation. The 
truth is, they did not understand the 
nature of the institution, or wherein 
its value consists. It may be worth 
while to explain the nature of Jury 
Trial as it has existed in England, 
without either undervaluing the in- 
stitution, or attempting unduly to 
exalt its worth or utility. 

In England, justice is administered 
not by gece but by judges appoint- 
ed and paid by the Crown. The 
most important causes are tried not 
in Jury Courts, but in courts that pro- 
fessedly proceed without the aid of 
juries. These are generally styled 
Courts of Equity, because, although 
.they decide according to law, yet 
they are not bound by the forms 
which embarrass the proceedings of 
the Jury Courts, which are styled 
Courts of Law. Thus in Chancery, or 
other Courts of Equity, are decided 
generally all questions of intricacy— 
title-deeds, wills, accountings, bank- 
ruptcy, competitions of rights, &c. 
&c. The Ecclesiastical Courts also 
try questions of marriage, legitimacy, 
separations of married persons, &c., 
without juries. Hence all the most 
important law business is tried by 
judges without the aid of juries. This, 
however, affords only a narrow view 
of the matter. 

Take the case of the Jury Courts, 
the King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and ethequer; in all these, juries 
are employed, but to what effect? In 
the first place, the judges avowedly 
reserve to themselves, in every case, 
the privilege of stating the law, and 
do not allow the juries to decide any 


thing concerning it: Yet the law is 
the rule, according to which, in q 
free country, and in every civilized 
country, men are bound to live and 
to act. No man, in regard to his 
transactions, is at liberty to plead ig. 
norance of the law. Every man is 
bound to know and obey it; yet a 
juryman, as such, is not allowed to 
think or to act on the subject. He 
must take the law from the judge, 
however absurd or irrational the ac- 
count given of it by that venerable 
person may seem. If a jury presume 
to do otherwise, the judges will, 
without hesitation, declare them guil- 
ty of gross presumption, and annul 
their verdict. Then what is the use 
of a jury, if not to discern right from 
wrong, or to say whether John or 
Thomas has the best right to the cow, 
or the horse, or the ship, or the field 
in dispute ? 

The answer made by the judges 
is, that the jury are to hear evidence, 
and to decide facts, and facts alone. 
Even as to facts, they can only re- 
ceive such proofs as he is pleased to 
tell them are legal. It is thus very 
clear, that in a court consisting of a 
judge and a jury, the jury are a very 
subordinate sort of persons. They 
must not know the law. But on 
hearing es tales, supported by 
such proof as the parties are permit- 
ted by the judge to adduce, they say 
which of them supports his story 
most plausibly. Still if the court 
think they have gone wrong, even in 
this which is styled their peculiar 
province, the court takes the liberty 
to annul their verdict, and appoints 
the whole to be done and said over 
again before another jury, on the 
ground that the first jury have given 
a verdict contrary to evidence. 

Thus, as to matters of law, a jury- 
man is nobody, and as to matters of 
fact, the judges only allow his deci- 
sion to stand good if they think it 
right. A jury is a machine, which 
they use when it goes right, or re- 
ject, when, in their opinion, it goes 
wrong. 

Next, a jury must consist of twelve 
men, and they must be unanimous in 
their verdict. This number, twelve, 
and this unanimity, are said to have 
been introduced in rude times, when 
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aman, strongly suspected of a crime, 
was allowed to be held innocent if 
he could bring twelve of his neigh- 
bours to swear that they thought him 
not guilty. The old custom is still 
adhered to, not only of the number 
twelve, but also of the unanimity. 
The reason of this is a very cunning 
one. Absolute unanimity being im- 
possible, when men think with free- 
dom, it obliges the jury, from the out- 
set, to avoid thinking much on the 
subject of the trial, and to wait till 
they hear what 48 thought by the 
judge, and so¢ to save trouble to 


themoclven, 27 acquiesce in his 
direction. /This law of unanimity, 
therefore, is just an engine by which 
juries are compelled to do as the 
court directs them. In England they 
are liable to be confined till they say 
they agree—and confined, too, with- 
out food, fire, or candle, unless by 
permission of the judge, and when 
he leaves the town, be may carry 
them round the circuit from town to 
town in a cart. Blackstone, ILI. 376. 
To say, therefore, that English ju- 
ries decide causes, is a gross impo- 
sition on, public credulity, and even 
on the common sense of mankind. 
Whenthe Scotch Whigs, some years 
ago, called aloud for trial by jury in 
civil causes, in order that they might 
not be behind their English neigh- 
bours, the unanimity formed a stum- 
bling block. A Scottish judge, now 


deceased, aware of the disputatious’ 


character of his countrymen, is said 
to have remarked, that “no act of 
Parliament will make twelve Scots- 
men of the same opinion on any given 
point.” Our learned English friends 
did not, publicly at least, speak out 
the truth, that the use of the law of 
unanimity is to compel juries to obey 
the judge as their easiest rallying 
point. But the Scotch had such hor- 
ror of perjury that it was found ne- 
cessary to pacify them by allowing a 
jury, who could not attain to unani- 
mity, to separate without giving a 
verdict after remaining twelve hours 
enclosed. So, after a trial of perhaps 
sixteen hours, and after being confi- 
ned twelve hours more, the Scottish 
jury in civil causes may depart with- 
out giving a verdict, whereby all the 
expense incurred by the parties, and 
all their own trouble, become fruit- 
less. This is avoided by doing as the 
judge directs, and by sayingas he says, 
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Jurymen are tempted, or rather con- 
strained, to yield up their judgment, 
to avoid personal hardship, attended 
with ome damage to parties claiming 
a settlement of their disputes. It is 
necessarily a part of the system that 
the court can allow no enquiry into 
what passes among the jurymen when 
enclosed. An offer was recently 
made to prove, by the oaths of the 
jurors, that in a certain case a part at 
least of the jury, if not the whole, 
after some hours of wrangling, had 
left the decision to hazard. Various 
editions of the story have been sta- 
ted ; that most generally alleged is, 
that they put into a hat bits of paper, 
maiked with the names of the parties 
to the suit, agreeing to hold the first 
drawn name entitled to the verdict. 
In that case, the court necessarily 
refused all investigation. It would 
have defeated the law of unanimity, 
the object of which is not to procure, 
whatis frequently impossible,a same- 
ness of judgment in twelve men, but 
to procure submission to the direc- 
tion of the judge. 

What, then, is the use of the Eng- 
lish and now Scottish Trial by Jury in 
civil causes, if it be true that con- 
fessedly juries are not allowed to 
judge of the law, and that truly it is 
little better than mere humbug to say 
that they are made judges of facts ? 

I answer, that Trial ‘by Jury is of 
great value, and even the law of una- 
nimity of jurors, absurd as it is, has 
not been utterly useless. England 
was the first country on earth that, at 
least in modern times, attained to a 
perfectly fair administration of jus- 
tice, while it had a fixed system of 
law. This is mainly to be ascribed 
to what is called Trial by Jury. But 
it is high time that this valuable in- 
stitution should be purified of its 
dross, and relieved of the imputa- 
tion to which it is liable, of being a 
cumbrous system of delusion. Its 
true nature ought to Le known, and 
its form adapted to the benefit which 
it is calculated to produce. 

The true value of a Trial by Jury 
in the English form, consists in the 
control over judges which it gives 
to the public. Parties meet each 
other publicly : Each brings forward 
his evidence publicly. The import 
of the case on both sides is stated 
before the public. The judge con- 
ducts the proceedings and decides 
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the cause in the face of the public. 
The use of the jury is, that the judge 
cannot decide the cause by merely 
declaring in a form of words that the 
laintiff has gained, or the defendant 
be gained, his cause. A dozen ordi- 
nary men have been set apart by lot 
in a box: there they sit: they have 
heard and seen all that passed, and 
the judge must convince them that 
his view of the case is the right view. 
He must explain the grounds of his 
opinion, and shew how and why the 
decision proposed by him is correct. 
If he fail to satisfy them, they have it 
in their power, for the time at least, 
to put a negative on his judgment. 

Most signal benefits result from 
this: The crown is constrained to ap- 
point none to the office but men ex- 
perienced in business and learned in 
the law. An ignorant man in such a 
situation would never be able to con- 
trol the pleaders, and would be ex- 
posed and run down by public ridi- 
cule. 

The judge is constrained to act 
justly. He must act righteously, or 
encounter infamy, and daily discom- 
fiture, from the opposition of juries to 
his opinions. Hence the impartiality 
and high reputation of English judges. 
The Turkish Mollahs or Cadisare said 
to yield readily to corruption. Let it 
be supposed that when a cause is 
called, a committee of the surround- 
ing mob were at the same instant 
called out by lot, and the cadi or 
judge, after hearing the cause, com- 
pelled to convince this committee, 
that the decree a by him 
is just, it is evident that he would 
immediately, or from necessity, be- 
come a just judge. 

The English system is correct so 
far as it provides that disputes shall 
be decided, not by ignorant men, but 
by judges learned in the law. For 
want of a better invention, the com- 
pulsory unanimity of jurors was em- 
dog to accomplish this object. 

Vere ordinary persons taken by do- 
zens by lot from the mass of mankind, 
to decide causes, the kingdom would 
be without law. Every different jury 
would have a different opinion con- 
cerning the rules of business. In 
other words, no man would know 
how to act, because justice would be 
administered according to no fixed 
and recorded principles. All the 
speculations of those men who pro- 
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pose to establish local or popular 
tribunals, to decide without appeal, 
are the result of mere ignorance, 
Civilisation cannot make progress 
unless the principles be fixed and 
certain, according to which transac- 
tions are to be regulated; and prin- 
ciples can only be recorded and ad- 
hered to by men who make the study 
of them the chief business of their 
lives. 

The fault of the English system 
consists in this, that it is a system of 
humbug, and frequently of perjury. 
The jury are set apart in a box, and 
told that they are judges. The plead- 
ers address them as judges. The 
judge addresses them as judges. To 
be sure, he tells them flatly that they 
must not meddle with the law, and 
that they must take it from his mouth; 
but he tells them also, that they are 
judges of the fact, although he and 
his brethren at the next term may 
probably annul their verdict, because 
they have misjudged the fact. This 
mode of treating them as judges flat- 
ters their vanity, and flatters the va- 
nity of the populace, who are told 
they are judged by their country, 
meaning thereby that they are jud- 
ged by each other; whereas, in re- 
ality, their transactions are judged 
of according to law as expounded 
by professional lawyers. Some jury- 
men, thinking themselves judges, 
occasionally try to judge for them- 
selves, but, oppressed by the law of 
unanimity, and their own want of 
experience in business, they are com- 
pelled to yield after an ineffectual 
struggle, and to give way to the ma- 
jority of their brethren, who usually 
obey the direction of the judge. The 
minority, in such cases, are sure to 
incur the guilt of perjury, or more 
generally the whole jury doso. They 
have sworn to try the cause, or to 
do justice; but instead of doing so, 
which would require a special exer- 
cise of judgment in each man, and 
thereby lead to strife, they retire for 
safety and ease to apathy, and wait 
to hear and obey the opinion of the 
judge. All this is wrong. No more 
grievous calamity can befall a people 
than to tamper with perjury, that is to 
say, with the great safeguards of hu- 
man society, truth and religion. 

Why should the forms of a barba- 
rous age be maintained to the effect 
of producing deception? Why should 
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not justice be administered under 
forms consistent with truth and ho- 
nesty and sound principle; and in 
such a way that all and sundry may 
clearly understand what is doing— 
that a man may know under what 
sort of government he actually lives 
—what place he holds, and what place 
other men hold, and what duties they 
perform to the community? Why 
should jurymen be puffed up with 
the notion that they are judges, when 
so many inventions have been devi- 
sed to limit and annul their decisions 
—and have even been rightly and ne- 
cessarily devised, as all admit who 
know any thing of such proceedings ? 


It would be easy to place the Sor \ 


ter on aright footing. The oath of 
a juryman ought to be, not that he 
is to try a certain issue, or decide a 
cause, but that he is to consent to no 
final judgment that appears to him 
inconsistent with truth and substan- 
tial justice. The pleadings ought all 
to be addressed to the court. The 
judge ought to pronounce the sen- 
tence or verdict; and having done so, 
it ought to be solemnly rehearsed to 
the jury. If no objection is made, 
the sentence stands. If a juryman 
refuse his assent, the whole may re- 
tire for a limited time. If eight out 
of the twelve do not concur with the 
judge, after a brief consultation, they 
\ (plaintiff) pursuer without a verdict. 
~ In this way juries would substan- 
tially have as much power as at pre- 
sent, while at the same time there 
would be no modifying of opinions 
—no throwing the dice, or drawing 
lots, among the jurors, no perjury, 
little interference with the judges, 
no insulting of juries by withdraw- 
ing from them the law, and few, very 
few, new trials. The public would see 
and know the true value and duties of 
juries, viz. to act as spies upon the 
learned professional judges, to coni- 
pel them to explain their views and 
opinions to the world at large, and 
to resist any manifest tendency to 
artiality or corruption. Ordinary 
juries, especially as now constituted, 
are unfit to perform any other public 
services than these ; but to these they 
are competent, and nothing more 
ought to be required of them. The 
Trial by Jury would be purified from 
its absurdities and immoral tendency, 
while it would remain available for 
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every important purpose, to which 
it is calculated to prove subservient. 

Our English neighbours have of 
late appeared very willing to make 
epg on the Scotch, and to 
hold their ancient institutions very 
cheap. Let them now try upon Scot- 
land, for civil causes, the experiment 
here suggested. It would prove high- 
ly acceptable to a people who retain 
a great regard for religion and sound 
morals. The Jury Court which they 
sent down to us was only a modifi- 
cation,and abad modification, of their 
own. They have botched and mend- 
ed at it these fifteen years, without 
rendering it acceptable to the coun- 
try. The reason was, they insisted 
on favouring us with the _ part, 
though not all, of the defects of their 
own Jury Courts—their apostolical 
number twelve, instead of our fifteen 
—their unanimity of jurors, instead of 
our verdicts by majority—their pro- 
ving of writings by witnesses, when 
nobody had disputed the genuineness 
of the writing—their management 
in admitting or requiring speeches 
about the import of proof before any 
proof has been led, and in allowing 
to a plaintiff (pursuer) two speeches 
by counsel, and to a defendant only 
one, and that before examining his 
witnesses. Hence chicane and dex- 
terity have been recommended to us. 
A pursuer (plaintiff) tries to leave 
out some bit of evidence necessary 
to his antagonist to force him to lead 
evidence, while the other is tempted 
to hazard the want of proof on his 
part to avoid the effect on an igno- 
rant jury of the persuasions of his 
opponent’s counsel. Thus dexterity 
and stratagem are substituted for the 
grave and deliberate investigation of 
truth. The minds both of practi- 
tioners and of litigants are corrupted. 
All these, and an absurdities, sta- 
red Scotsmen in the face when the 
Jury Court appeared among them. 
They gazed with wonder and disap- 
pointment on the far-famed English 
Trial by Jury in civil causes. Like 
travellers in a strange country, they 
perceived a thousand absurdities in 
the procedure, to which the natives, 
by habit and familiarity, had become 
insensible. Had England sent down 
to us the institution, by merely de- 
claring, in a single sentence, that it 
should be lawful, when found expe- 
dient, for the judges of the Court of 
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Session to try civil causes by juries, 
and from time to time to make the 
requisite regulations, it is certain 
that, long ere now, the institution 
would have become popular, conve- 
nient, and useful, or it would have 
been abandoned. But in Britain no- 
thing can be done without a job. In 
1806 the Whigs wished to job it, 
and, to do them justice, their plan 
was, in a considerable degree, of the 
reasonable kind now suggested, add- 
ing, no doubt, the benefit of various 
new lucrative posts. But they went 
suddenly out of office, and their op- 
ponents had gone too far in oppo- 
sing their scheme, to find it easy at 
once to announce a change of opi- 
nion, and to turn round and adopt 
the job; for in those days political 
men had some narrow-minded scru- 
les about such matters. After the 
apse of a few years, Lord Chancel- 
lor Eldon found out that he might 
avoid some trouble by introducing 
Jury Trial into Scotland. It was con- 
venientat the time to provide an office 
for an English barrister connected 
with Scotland; so the jury job, on a 
more narrow scale than formerly, 
was renewed. The whole plan was 
spoiled by this single circumstance of 
sending down an English barrister. 
If it had been possible for any man 
of that description to surmount all 
difficulties, the Right Hon. William 
Adam was that man: His high ur- 
banity—his experience—learning— 
love of business—knowledge of the 
country, of which he was a native— 
its manners—its dialect—its institu- 
tions in general, seeing he had even | 
in his youth been enrolled as an ad- 
vocate—all advantages were on his 
side. But he undertook an impossi 
bility,—that of rendering acceptabl 
to us English forms, which in them- 
selves were truly erroneous, of which 
the errors were palpable to Scots- 
men, in consequence of their novelty, 
and to which, without renouncing 
their native sagacity, they could not 
be reconciled. He struggled on with 
wonderful vigour, surmounted diffi- 
culties which would have repelled 
any other man, and conducted trials 
in a manner that highly recommend- 
ed himself, although not the system 
which he was endeavouring to intro- 
duce; for this plain reason, that his 
forms were all English—his prece- 
dents in the management of these 
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forms were English—his juries were 
to play at Englishmen—the litigants 
were to do the same. Hence, in 
nine out of ten cases, litigants sub. 
mitted to what they accounted jp. 
justice, rather than proceed before 
the new Jury Court. 

It is now proposed to do at last 
what should have been done at first, 
that is, intrust Jury Trial to the judges 
of the Court of Session. But here, 
again, we are threatened with a 
new job, which threatens to make 
Trial by Jury in civil causes per. 
manently defective and useless. Mr 
Adam was sent down to the Jury 
Court, Mr Abercromby has been 
sent down to the Court of Exche- 
quer. Scotland is now regarded as 
a province—a colony, or something 
more suberdinate, in which, how- 
ever, there are some snug situations 
to which broken down statesmen 
may retire. Mr Brougham is alsoa 
Scotch advocate, although his prae- 
tice in the law has been in the cha- 
racter of an English barrister. If he 
cannot get to the wool-sack, to the 
rolls, or something good in England, 
he seems to look to Scotland, and is 
represented as having suggested in 
Parliament, that it would be right al- 
ways to send an English barrister to 
conduct the Scotch Jury Court. Mr 
Brougham is undoubtedly a man of 
whom Scotland, the place of his na- 
tivity, has cause to boast. But his 
suggestion and his plan (if it be his 
plan) is most pernicious. The effect 
of it must infallibly be, to prevent 
Trial by Jury from taking root in 
Scotland, because for ever fettered 
and discredited by the encumbrance 
of English forms. 
could not perform, will never be ac- 
complished by any talents, however 
brilliant, that have had the same pre- 
paration. 


* Si dextra Pergama defendi possent, 
Hac dextra defensa fuissent.” 


We have, no doubt, got down Eng- 
lish newspapers, containing an un- 
accountable libel on the Lord Advo- 
cate, so far as they represent him as 
stating in Parliament, that the Scots 
had been unwilling to receive Jury 
Trial, being wedded to old forms— 
that it was novertiblens introduced 
in 1815, but with caution, in a sepa- 
rate court—that, in 1819, it was 
found that Scotland was not so averse 
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to Jury Trial as had at first been ima- 
ined, and it was farther extended— 
that “ thus did the Trial by Jury go 
on from year to year, till it became 
acceptable to all classes of persons.” 
Now, the reverse of all this is nearer 
the truth, and it is scarcely conceive- 
able that such a statement could have 
been made by the Lord Advocate, 
If made, it implies a most unaccount- 
able degree of ignorance of the opi- 
nions of practitioners in the Civil 
Courts of Scotland, as well as of the 
sentiments of the people at large. It 
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Bench. But his apes bill would 
require a special discussion of its 
merits. It appears to contain only 
one good enactment, that of leaving 
Trial by Jury to be managed by the 
Court of Session, but to be managed 
in a way that neutralizes its value. 
The bill has been carefully withheld 
from the public, like another Popish 
Plot—no doubt, that it may be hurried 
through Parliament without adequate 
consideration. The public institu- 
tions of Scotland were once most 
complete and valuable. Short-sight- 





ed and temporising jobbers are now 
engaged in breaking them down. 
They are bold in proportion to their 
incapacity and ignorance. 


js just as absurd as the suggestion 
ascribed to his lordship, of the in- 
adequacy of the Bar of Scotland to 
supply fifteen qualified judges to the 


Nore. 

Since this article was written, the legal doctrine and judicial practice 
stated in it have been marvellously illustrated from the Chair of the House 
of Lords, by Lord Wynford, in moving the judgment in the appeal, Allar- 
dyce and another v. Robertson.—Robertson, a shoemaker, had been con- 
victed of poaching before the Justices of Peace. One of the Justices ap- 
pellants had said on the bench that he was a thief, having stolen bee-hives ; 
and the other said he had been told that Robertson had stolen a quantity of 
leather. These matters had no concern with the poaching, but tended to 
lead the Court to impose the highest fine. Robertson brought his action of 
damages for defamation before the Jury Court. One Jury found the two 
parties liable for damages to the amount of L.200. A new trial was allowed 
by the Court, because the Jury should have found them liable for separate 
sums. Another Jury (against the opinion of the Lord Chief Commissioner) 
found each of the Justices liable for L.150, and the Court of Session sup- 
ported the decision of the Jury. But the House of Lords reversed the de- 
cision both of the Court of Session and of the Jury, on the ground that there 
was no other proof of malice than the words spoken, and that the two Jus- 
tices were acting at the time as judges. Thus the two Justices were ulti- 
mately acquitted; and Lord Wynford is represented to have said, that “ No 
man admired the institution of Juries more than he did, but he thought 
that it would be dangerous to permit them to raise themselves up into ar- 
bitrators of cases without evidence. We lived under laws, and our proper- 
ty was protected by laws; but we should have but a bad security for both 
our lives and property if they were to be left to the arbitrary discretion of 
twelve men, uncontrolled by any rule. Juries would become an intolerable 
nuisance if not regulated by some law,” &c, &c, 
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ALTERATION OF THE COURTS OF LAW IN SCOTLAND. 


Ir is extremely necessary that the 
community should seriously attend 
to the change now proposed to be 
inflicted on Scotland by the bill 
brought before Parliament relative 
to the Courts of Law. During the 
last twenty years one experiment 
after another has been made on the 
administration of justice here. Prac- 
titioners have no sooner learned the 
forms of court, than a new set of 
forms is introduced. Every altera- 
tion is styled, in its turn, a reform, 
and a high improvement; but still 
we are never made right, or see an 
established system. Alterations at 
the end of a century might be toler- 
able, but occurring as they now do 
every two or three years, a demon- 
stration is afforded of ignorance of 
sound principles, and of folly or fid- 
gety restlessness, on the part of go- 
vernment. 

The principles of the new bill first 
suaued us through the public press, 
in reports of the speeches of Mr 
Peel and the Lord Advocate, and the 
bill has at last reached us, after being 
withheld to the last moment. The 
object in view is said to be twofold, 
—to produce a saving to the national 
revenue, and to improve the admi- 
nistration of the law. For that pur- 
pose the offices of three judges of the 
Consistorial or Commissary Court, 
two Barons of Exchequer, two Lords 
of Session of the Outer House, and 
of the Judge Admiral, are to be abo- 
lished. Also clerks of court, to the 
effect of sweeping away eighteen 
public law offices. The Jury Court 
is also to be absorbed into the Court 
of Session, and the sittings of this 
last Court to be prolonged. 

So far as economy or saving of 
money is concerned, there can be 
none immediately, because the dis- 
missed judges are entitled to their 
full salaries for life. They are 
not legally removable, and there- 
fore cannot be deprived of their 
emoluments. The Clerks of Court 
have similar claims. Nay, a greater 
—- must immediately be incur- 
red, because it is unreasonable to re- 
quire thirteen Judges of the Court 
of Session to do the duty of fifteen ; 
and also of the Consistorial, Admi- 
ralty, and Jury Courts, and to reside 


longer in Edinburgh than formerly, 
without granting to them an increase 
of salary. In regard to saving, the 
bill, therefore, is a gross, and even a 
very pitiful attempt at delusion, lia- 
ble to instant and disgraceful expo. 
sure and confutation. 

But it is said, that when the pre. 
sent men die out, there will be a sa- 
ving to the nation of L.23,600. In this 
estimate, however, no account is ta- 
ken of the addition which the remain. 
ing Judges expect. 

Well, two courts of law are to be 
abolished, and we are to have eight 
fewer judges. This is avowedly done 
with a view to economy. It is said 
to be possible to dispense with their 
services, and therefore, to save ex- 
pense, they ought to be dispensed 
with. Let it be supposed that this 
statement is correct, and consider its 
tendency and effect. 

It has hitherto been the practice 
of every liberal prince, and of every 
enlightened government, to give en- 
couragement and rewards to learnin 
and learned men. In a civilize 
country especially, it is of high im- 
portance that the laws by which in- 
dustry is protected, and our lives and 
liberties rendered safe, shall be stu- 
died and understood by a numerous 
class of persons. Judicial offices, li- 
berally rewarded, have an effect up- 
on the community totally independ- 
ent of the services which the holders 
of them perform in their official fune- 
tions as judges. They are prizes, to 
be gained by men of learning who 
devote themselves to the study of the 
laws of their country. Every situa- 
tion of judge produces a considera- 
blenumber of students—competitors 
for the prize which only one, how- 
ever, can obtain. The establishment 
of Sheriffs and their substitutes, taken 
from the body of practitioners of the 
law, has diffused great intelligence 
among the provincial towns of Scot- 
land. The number of judges in the 
capital has in like manner produced 
the competition of a numerous and 
learned body of professional men. 
Diminish the prizes to be gained in 
this department, and you diminish 
the number of competitors, and in- 
volve the community in consequent 
ignorance and inactivity. 
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In like manner, the Established 
Church of Scotland and the system of 
ish schoolmasters have effects to- 
tally different from the mere perform- 
ance of divine service, or the instruc- 
tion of children. Multitudes of parents 
of poor station, ambitious for their 
offspring, endeavour to procure for 
them the elements of literature, in 
the hope that they may attain to what 
they think eminence, or at least sub- 
sistence, by pressing forward to these 
offices, or to professorships in the 
universities. The greater number of 
young persons never follow out their 
original destination, or obtain the 
prizes, but the community is thereby 
rendered intelligent. These young 
men are enabled to struggle upward 
at home and abroad in the successful 
pursuit of fortune; and those who 
remain at home, display in the im- 
provement of their native land, and 
in the conduct of its affairs, the effect 
of the encouragement given to every 
branch of literature. 

The knowledge of the law ought, 
at all times, to be kept up in a free 
country, and diffused over the com- 
munity. A small body of engineers, 
and other military men, may suffice, 
in the event of war, to train land 
forces—and so the army may,to some 
extent, be let down with safety in 
time of peace. But in peace and in 
war the constitution needs vigilant 
defenders, and the progress of a peo- 
ple in learning and intelligence ought 
never to be relaxed. 

It is greatly to be feared that we 
have fallen into evil days. Like 
greedy and wretched usurers, we 
value every object by the pence that 
it costs. With boundless presump- 
tion and self-conceit we boast of our 
wisdom—the march of mind—the 
progress of intellect, and much other 
vain-glorious phraseology, expressive 
only of immeasurable vanity. When 
aman acts with blindness to his best 
interests, or self-conceitand rashness, 
the common people of Scotland say, 
“he is left to iscsi —-enneniag 
thereby, that Divine Providence, to 
chastise his presumption, has with- 
drawn from him its protecting care. 
In the present times it may justly be 
said of Britain, that a judicial blind- 
ness seems to have descended upon 
the land—the Divine wisdom has left 
us to become our own scourge. We 
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have forgotten what renders a nation 
truly great and powerful, and that 
man exists on this earth not to save 
money, but to attain to superiority, 
intellectual and moral. Every prize, 
that is, every judicial appointment, 
withdrawn from the law and learning 
of the kingdom, is, in so far, a dis- 
couragement to the liberal ambition 
of its youth, and a step towards the 
diffusion of darkness over the king- 
dom. 

Government are said to act libe- 
rally in renouncing the patronage of 
judicial offices. The true descrip- 
tion of the conduct of government is, 
that it lays hold of an excuse for 
withdrawing its patronage from learn- 
ing and learned men. We have got 
a most illiberal government: if not 
illiberal, it is a most grossly ignorant 
government. Tell it not in Paris, in 
Berlin, or even at St Petersburg! 
What would Frenchmen, Prussians, 
nay, Muscovites or Turks, say of 
such policy? Why, that our prime 
minister Wellington may be a hero, 
fit to encounter hard blows, but must 
be utterly incompetent to rule a ci- 
vilized community—that the subor- 
dinate manager of our civil affairs, 
Mr Peel, may have ordinary know- 
ledge, but is surely destitute of wis- 
dom as a statesman; and that our 
whole Cabinet must be an ignoramus 
—a disgrace to the great nation, 
which they are adopting means to de- 
grade into barbarism. In such terms 
as these will the present project in- 
fallibly be described by enlightened 
strangers, and by the future histo- 
rian. 

When Scotland was a poor country, 
it could afford to support its present 
judicial establishment, because that 
establishment tended to promote the 
intelligence of the people, and there- 
by ultimately the prosperity and glory 
of the kingdom. Now that we are 
united to rich England, we are in- 
dustriously hastening backward into 
the days of darkness and ignorance. 
A miserable sum, forming a drop or 
a grain of sand in the vast mass of 
revenue derived from Scotland, is 
made a pretext for letting down our 
national institutions, originally crea- 
ted, and successfully created, for the 
encouragement and patronage of 
learning. We may next expect to find 
government pulling down the Chureh, 
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and epqeaptating its revenues, on 
pretence of a saving of some pounds 
sterling. 

The principle of this new bill, then, 
is in the highest degree worthless and 
contemptible, and founded on the 
most illiberal ignorance and narrow 
views. Nothing so utterly barbarous 
and unstatesmanlike has been pro- 
posed in Europe during the last two 
centuries. Scotland deserved better 
things of the British empire—but if 
such principles are to rule over Bri- 
tain, it will speedily be no vain pre- 
diction or declaration, that the sun 
of its glory has set for ever. The sum 
to be ultimately saved, after eighteen 
healthy men have died, is said to be 
L.23,600; but has not the British 
Government, since the Union with 
Ireland, paid the police establishment 
of Dublin? The sum voted by Par- 
liament for that purpose in 1828, 
was L.24,300. The miscellaneous 
estimates, as they are called, for Ire- 
land, for charities, schools, &c., were 
for that year, L.238,546. For the in- 
ternal improvement of Ireland, the 
sum was L.173,866. These were or- 
dinary allowances; and here Edin- 
burgh supports its own police, and 
there is to be squeezed and pared off 
from its judicial establishment, or its 
prizes for literary and scientific emi- 
nence, a sum less than is paid for the 
police of Dublin. 

In the name of wonder, what good 
is to result to Scotland from a dimi- 
nution of the number of its judges and 
courts of justice? By what political or 
rational principle is such a measure 
sanctioned? The suggestions said to 
have been made in Parliament will 
presently be attended to. In the 
meanwhile, let the details of the mea- 
sure be considered. The Consistorial 
or Commissary Court performs two 
offices; the one ministerial, in grant- 
ing confirmation (administration) of 

- the effects of deceased persons: the 
other judicial, in trying consistorial 
causes. For the first of these duties, 
one of the four Commissaries is to 
be retained. Why this should be 
done, no mortal can tell. In all the 
counties in Scotland, except the Lo- 
thians, the duty in question has been 
devolved on the Sheriffs; and why 
the Sheriff should not perform the 
duty in Edinburgh, it is impossible 
to discover. So if the other three 
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Commissaries are to be dismissed 
the retention of the fourth Commis. 
sary is an absurdity, so far as this 
matter is concerned. What other 
function he is to fulfil, is not very 
clear, for the judicial duty, we are 
told, is to pass to the Court of Ses. 
sion. If he is to act merely in takin 

proofs, which seems to be intended 
nothing more absurd can be devised, 
A judge may with some success take 
proofs to be written down, but any 
other officer not paid by the litigants, 
would be a saucy, unmanageable, and 
intolerable nuisance. 

But I decidedly object to the plan 
of transferring to the ordinary civil 
court, the duties of the Consistorial 
Court, more especially if the number 
of the judges is to be diminished, 
Consistorial causes (7. e. relative to 
marriage, legitimacy, and divorce) re- 
quire more delicacy and deliberation 
in the preparation of them, than any 
others. The honour of individuals 
and of families is often involved in 
the discussion ; and the succession to 
great estates frequently depends on 
the procedure. They are utterly un- 
fit for the publicity and hurry of a 
jury trial. They are still more un 
fit in regard to public decency. In 
that respect, they are even unfit to 
enter the routine of the great civil 
court. They are governed by prin- 
ciples totally different from what oc- 
cur in other judicial proceedings. 
We (in Scotland) hold that the ab- 
sence of a defendant is in them of 
no importance. The party insisting 
in the action, must prove his case 
to the satisfaction of the court; and 
even the Bill admits this. The proof 
is at present conducted before one 
of the judges of the Consistorial 
Court, who, in cases of difficulty, 
may call in his brethren, and does 
frequently consult them. The pecu- 
liar nature of the law of Scotland, 
which allows the absolute dissolution 
of marriage for certain reasons, ren- 
ders it necessary that such an esta- 
blishment shall exist, separate from 
others, that nothing hasty, ill-concoct- 
ed, or rash, may be done. The Court 
of Session, performing all the duties 
of the English courts of Chancery 
and Common Law, and much of what 
is done by the legislature, cannot 
safely be intrusted with the prepara- 
tion of such cases, The plan now 
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proposed is therefore a bad one, 
though it were not barbarous and im- 
politic in other respects. 

But the Court of Admiralty is also 
to be abolished. It has been already 
deprived of much of its utility. It 
was formerly most valuable as a 
mercantile court. An English mer- 
chant, or a Scotch manufacturer, 
sending goods in small parcels to dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland, employed 
only one agent, viz. at Edinburgh, 
who raised actions, when necessary, 
for payment, before the Judge Ad- 
miral; but his jurisdiction was lately 
abolished by our wise rulers, except 
in causes above L.25; the effect of 
which is, that a merchant, furnishing 
small parcels of goods to different 
parts of the country, must employ as 
many agents as there are counties in 
Scotland. 

In all maritime and commercial 
states, courts of admiralty are kept 
distinct from the courts of common 
law, as in America, England, France, 
&c. This occurs with a view to the 
law of evidence, and the very pecu- 
liar situation of parties coming be- 
fore such courts. I venture to pre- 
dict, that for some years the Court 
of Session will have more disputa- 
tion before it, about the mode of 
conducting consistorial and maritime 
questions, than about the merits of 
half the other cases in dependence 
before the court. 

As to the Court of Exchequer, I 
shall only say, that even although the 
patronage of it has been much abu- 
sed, yet it has afforded the means of 
doing honour to the law of Scotland, 
by the preferment of David Hume. 

Next, as to the diminution of the 
number of Judges in the Outer 
House of the Court of Session, the 
plan is most absurd. It is by the 
Judges in the Outer House that the 
business of the Court is, and ought 
to be, done. The Inner House, by the 
constitution of the court, is a court 
of review. The Inner House ought 
to be occupied merely in giving an 
opinion whether a cause has been 
rightly prepared for judgment, and 
rightly decided. It is evident, there- 
fore, that if the business of the coun- 
try is to be performed with care and 
dispatch, there ought to be a full 
edey of Judges in the Outer House. 
Instead of the number being dimi- 
nished, it ought rather to be increa- 
sed, At the same time, it is unsafe 
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to diminish the number of Judges in 
the divisions of the Inner House, 
Scotland is a narrow country. The 
Court of Session has great powers in 
political and other matters, reserved 
to Parliament in England. The coun- 
try being narrow, family or other 
influences are highly dangerous. It 
is therefore absolutely necessary, 
either that the Bench in Scotland 
shall be numerous, or that the House 
of Lords shall be considered as an 
ordinary Scottish court, to be gene- 
rally resorted to. 

Next, however, Trial by Jury is to 
be transferred to the Court of Ses- 
sion. It ought never to have existed 
elsewhere. But,as if to defeat the 
effect of the only right part of the 
bill, care is taken to attempt to 
fasten down on the Court of Ses- 
sion all the absurd and antiquated 
English forms and principles by 
which trial by jury is encumbered, 
and has been rendered disgusting in 
Scotland. The same judges who 
have been trained in these forms, are 
to be compelled to attend at all trials, 
and compulsory trial by jury is to be 
continued in those cases in which, in 
favour of the Jury Court, it has been 
established. If the men who con- 
cocted the bill in question, gave the 
slightest attention to the subject, or 
made enquiry concerning it, they 
must have recollected or learned 
that the Jury Court has introduced 
into Scotland one, among many, grie- 
vous and most oppressive evils, that 
of multiplying actions of damages 
for trifling alleged injuries. Such ac- 
tions are a mere indulgence of per- 
sonal hostility. In former days, they 
occasioned only an eloquent debate 
in the Outer House of the Court of 
Session. A condescendence (special 
statement) was then ordered, and 
there the matter ended—parties got 
time to cool, because it was known that 
small damages were to be obtained, 
(except in rare and atrocious cases, ) 
and that the court discouraged all 
frivolous litigations of that sort. Now 
all such cases must be prepared for 
a jury. Heavy expenses are incur- 
red in consequence of the indulgence 
given to personal hostility—trifles 
light as air are m nified, and indi- 
viduals are tempted to endeavour to 
ruin themselves and each other by 
such litigations. The Court of Ses} 
sion is now to be compelled to 
indulge this spirit, In other cases, 
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trial by jury is to be fastened on 
the court and litigants in many 
cases, though both should see the 
ay of avoiding that mode of 
trial. 

But let us come to the material 
question, What could tempt Govern- 
ment to bring forward a legislative 
measure of this description? The 
saving of money is so paltry, that it 
must after all be regarded as a mere 
pretext. Then is it true that the pre- 
sent Military Cabinet are enemies to 
law and literature—that they wish 
to extinguish them from the land, and 
deliberately to bring us back to bar- 
barism ? Little as we think of the 
Cabinet, we cannot go this length. 
Then why, in the name of common 
sense, is such a bill introduced into 
Parliament? An answer generally 
made is this: When the English 
judges obtained an augmentation of 
their salaries in 1825, it appeared 
reasonable that the Scottish judges 
should share in the same liberality. 
But the Members for Scotland either 
had not the spirit to stand forward 
and demand for their country this act 
of justice, or they were men of solittle 
credit and respectability in the House 
of Commons that they could not ob- 
tain a hearing on the subject. Thus 
the favourable opportunity was lost. 
Times changed, and when, in 1829, 
the minister (Mr Peel) himself made 
the proposal, he found the House so 
unfavourable that it was necessarily 
withdrawn. Now, to accomplish the 
object, the present bill has been got 
up as astratagem devised by a weak 
government, to do that justice indi- 
rectly, which itis unable openly to per- 
form. Other courts are to be destroy- 
ed, and the judges of the Court of 
Session are to be diminished in num- 
ber, and their duties increased, to 
afford a pretext for claiming on their 
behalf an augmentation of pay. For 
this object, the ancient institutions of 
the country, the patronage of the 
law and the prizes of literature for 
Scotland, are to be extinguished. 

Truly, the devisers of this project 
are committing a great crime. They 
are the enemies of Scotland, and of 
its law and literature. 

But let us consider what is report- 
ed to have been said in Parliament to 
justify the measure. 

The Lord Advocate is accused of 
having said that the Bar of Scotland 
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of men of learning to fill so many jv 


dicial situations. Did his Lords ip 
never hear of the doctrine of demand 
and supply, and that the one is pro. 
ductive of the other? Scotland al- 
ways produced more able lawyers 
than obtained preferment. Did not 
Erskine, Wight, and many others, 
eminent counsel in their day, go down 
to the grave unpromoted? The pre- 
sent Lord Advocate cannot well have 
a very intimate knowledge of the Bar 
of Scotland. He was long so much 
occupied with his duties as Sheriff 
of Edinburgh, and afterwards with 
the Crown’s business in his present 
station, that he has had little leisure 
to act for private parties, as a prac- 
titioner in the civilcourt. It is to these 
circumstances that the statement in 
question must be ascribed. In truth, 
the practice of the law of Scotland was 
formerly of a description which tend- 
ed to rear up a very large number of 
men of learning. In all actions, par- 
ties were entitled to state their cases 
in written arguments ; and, to entitle 
them to appeal from one judge to the 
whole bench, they were compelled 
todo so. The younger counsel were 
much employed in preparing these 
pleadings, and in that way they ac- 
quired both law and literature. In- 
stead of diminishing the number of 
these arguments from three in each 
case to two, or even one, recourse 
was had to the plan now in force of 
allowing no written argument what- 
ever, without the permission of the 
Court. The tendency of this state 
of things, added to the proposed bill, 
no doubt is to diminish the number 
of qualified servants of the public, 
whether judges or counsel. How this 
is to serve the public it is not easy 
to discover. We are descending fast, 
with the help of his Lordship and his 
patrons, into Gothic and barbarous 
arrangements. To be sure, it is said 
that the course of preferment is now 
to be more pure than formerly. This 
prediction is explained in favour of 
Scotland, by the recent measure of 
conferring the best judicial situation 
in it upon an English barrister, up- 
borne by English influence. 
Farther, the Lord Advocate is said 
to have suggested, that collusive ac- 
tions of divorce might be prevented 
by transferring the jurisdiction to the 
Court of Session; that is to say, @ 
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Court loaded with the whole judicial 
business of the country, may be ex- 
pected to investigate such cases more 
narrowly than a Court specially em- 

loyed in that object. He is accused 
also of having suggested, that it might 
be proper to augment the expense of 
such actions, with a view, no doubt, 
to improve our morals by confining 
justice to the rich. 

The Treaty of Union seems some- 
what to have embarrassed his Lord- 
ship, as it requires that the Court of 
Admiralty, and especially the Court 
of Session, shall “ remain in all time 
coming, within Scotland, as it is now 
constituted.” But truly, after the 
demolition of the Protestant Consti- 
tution so speciall y protected by the 
Treaty of Union, it is mere pedantry 
now to talk of that treaty as a bar- 
rier against any innovation. 

Sir M. S. Stewart spoke much in 
favour of economy, but read a letter 
which complained of what is styled 
the “Fee Fund,” and said, the first im- 
provement in the Court of Session, 
and the one which would diminish 
expense most, would be to abolish 
all fees to clerks of court, and let 
Government pay the salaries of the 
necessary clerks as well as of the 
Judges. On account of the truth or 
value of this remark, we are dispo- 
sed to excuse, as the result of total 
ignorance of the subject, the com- 
plaints of the honourable baronet 
against the technicality of deeds by 
which alone the import of them is 
rendered precise and certain; and 
the unjustifiable project which he 
patronises, and which has recently 
been pressed on the public from 
other quarters, that instruments of 
seizin should be abolished, and the 
publication of sales of land, or the 
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creation of securities over it, con- 
fined to registration. In that way, 
the secret that a country gentleman 
has mortgaged his estate to nearly its 
full value would be confined to a very 
few, perhaps a dozen, writers in Ed- 
inburgh, and he would be enabled to 
proceed in full credit, running into 
debt in the country with all mer- 
chants and small dealers, to their ut- 
ter ruin. By the present rules, no 
debt can be secured on land, without 
the performance on the ground of a 
very formal ceremonial by five men, 
one of whom must be a public no- 
tary. This necessarily excites the 
attention of the neighbourhood, and 
publishes the fact. 

Mr Home Drummond defended 
the Courtof Exchequer. Other mem- 
bers talked loosely about the value 
of jury trial and national frugality. 
Sir C. Forbes alone seems to have 
had the spirit to complain of the in- 
adequate protection now enjoyed by 
Scotland in the British Parliament, 
and of the gross illiberality, in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, with which its 
judges and the country are treated! 
In detail, however, similar views 
were adopted by Mr Fergusson, who, 
being himself a lawyer, was enabled 
to point out various errors in the de- 
tails of the Bill, and the impropriety 
of abolishing courts of law, and ju- 
dicial and other offices, in the sweep- 
ing manner now proposed by govern- 
ment. With these exceptions, there 
does not seem to have existed in the 
House a single ray of statesmanlike 
intelligence on the subject. We are 
in a hopeful way—merchants, manu- 
facturers, mariners, farmers, lairds, 
lawyers !—all in alarm, all going 
down! 
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POOR LAWS IN IRELAND. 


Were the subject of less serious 
character, it would be a somewhat 
amusing task to examine the various 
plans suggested for the removal or 
alleviation of the evils under which 
the population of Ireland has laboured 
more or less for centuries. Moments 
occasionally occur when the suffer- 
ings of the people acquire an unusual 
degree of intensity: public feeling 
is then aroused, and it becomes ne- 
cessary to attempt, at least, to alle- 
viate the most urgent symptoms. 
Thus, in 1822, when the potato crop 
—the staple food of the Irish popu- 
lation—had partially failed, and when 
the operation of an enhanced cur- 
rency had exhausted the means of 
the unhappy occupiers, and totally 
disabled them to supply the deficien- 
cy from their own resources, it was 
deemed expedient that a meeting of 
Irish proprietors should be convened 
for the purpose of devising the most 
efficient mode of relieving their star- 
ving tenantry. Even this measure 
was attended with many of the whim- 
sical circumstances which seem to 
attach to all transactions connected 
with Ireland: in any other case the 
meeting would have been convened 
in some town of the county which 
required relief: In the instance here 
stated, the proprietors of Irish land 
met—not in Dublin, Cork, or Belfast 
—but at the Thatched House tavern, 
in St James’s-street, in order that the 
immaculate frequenters of certain 
houses in that ey neighbourhood, 
might be enabled to attend, with- 
out interrupting their regular and 
useful avocations. 

On that occasion, as well as upon 
others of a similar character, two 
leading propositions have been usu- 
ally put forward for the relief of 
Irish distress. The landlords pro- 
posed that the endowments of the 
Established Church in Ireland, should 
be confiscated for the benefit of their 
impoverished and racked tenant- 
ry: having nothing of their own to 
spare for this purpose, they proposed 
to give them the property of others. 
Now, we beg to state, that we mar- 
velled not a little at the impudence 
of this proposition : we knew that the 
poorer Irish had in effect the actual 


enjoyment of, at least, a very consi- 
derable portion of this property ; we 
knew that, with few exceptions, the 
clergy were resident in the districts 
whence their incomes were drawn: 
we knew that these incomes were 
mostly spent upon domestics, me- 
chanics, and labourers, living upon 
the spot; we were also aware, that 
the extinction of the claim of the 
Church would have had merely the 
effect of transferring these incomes 
from the resident ecclesiastic into 
the pockets of the lay-landlord, who, 
being probably an absentee, would 
expend his revenues at Paris, Rome, 
or Naples; whilst the working classes, 
to whom the expenditure of this pro- 
perty now gives employment, would 
have been thrown out of work, and 
would have been added to the unoc- 
cupied multitude which the absen- 
tees had already created in every 
part of Ireland. 

The absentees, indeed, prefer hea- 
vy charges against the Irish clergy: 
they accuse them of spending their 
incomes like lay-esquires, in luxu- 
rious indulgences—not like Irish lay- 
esquires, on Neapolitan macaroni, 
but like English lay-esquires, in clo- 
thing their wives and daughters in 
silk, and their sons in broadcloth. 
Suppose we grant that they are ac- 
tually guilty of the offence here im- 
puted to them—that they live com- 
fortably and respectably, liberally, 
but not wastefully, on their profes- 
sional incomes, still we like them as 
well as a resident lay-proprietor, and 
preferthem immeasurably before the 
absentee landlord. They neither cook 
their own dinners, clean their own 
shoes, nor feed their own horses, but 
employ Irish men or Irish women 
in these various departments of do- 
mestic economy: we therefore pre- 
fer seeing a portion, although it be 
but a small portion, of the surplus 
produce of Ireland thus going into 
the mouths of her own children, to 
seeing the whole of it carried away 
to be expended on the inhabitants of 
France or Italy. If honesty were 
therefore put out of the question, it 
appears utterly inconsistent with the 
clearest principles of public policy, 
that the means of relieving Irish dis- 
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tress should at any period be sought 
for in the confiscation of Church pro- 
perty. , X 

The political economists assert, that 
emigration is the true and only re- 
medy for the poverty and misrule 
which prevail in Ireland: they pro- 

ose that “a vacuum” should be cre- 
ated, by transporting one half or some 
other proportion of the present po- 
pulation of that island to our foreign 
settlements. They then suggest that 
the people of Ireland should be wean- 
ed from their injurious attachment to 
that abominable vegetable—the po- 
tato, and be coaxed into the indul- 

ence of a taste for beef and mutton. 
‘his, they tell us, would have the 
effect of preventing Irishmen, con- 
spiring with Irishwomen, from filling 
up “the vacuum.” Of the success 
of this project we own that we enter- 
tain strong doubts. We are inform- 
ed by the philosophers, that through- 
out all her works nature abhors a 
vacuum: hence we are inclined to 
think, that the exertions of the eco- 
nomists will prove of little avail: in 
spite of all their lectures, emigration 
reports, and pamphlets, we feel pret- 
ty confident that nature will prove 
too strong for them. 

Ireland has been usually consider- 
ed the stronghold of the political 
economist. Here the preventive 
checks upon the multiplication of the 
human race are admitted not to be 
in operation. The people of Ireland 
laugh at Mr Malthus, and propagate, 
as the economists assure us, “like 
brute beasts:” here then, ifany where, 
it was to be expected that the theory 
which makes the population of a 
country increase in a geometrical 
ratio, and the produce of the same 
country inan arithmetical ratio,would 
have been completely realized. It 
appeared as if the state of society in 
Ireland had been expressly organized 
for the purpose of giving this theory 
fair play and a full trial. There are 
no Poor Laws to operate, as we are 
told they do in England, as a bonus 
upon human production, and inter- 
fere with the free trade of propaga- 
tion. His Majesty’s Irish subjects 
seem to be deterred by no checks or 
restraints from entering into matri- 
mony. Here then was the most fa- 
vourable ground which its author 
could have devised for the purpose 
of subjecting “the theory of popula- 
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tion” to the test of experience. No 
extra stimulus from Poor Laws—no 
checks from what the economists 
jocularly denominate “moral” re- 
straint; but the people resolute- 
ly and fearlessly increasing their 
numbers, without regard to conse- 
quences. What, it may be asked, has 
been the result of the experiment ? 
The theory would have led us to ex- 
pect that within the last five-and- 
twenty years the population of Ire- 
land would have doubled its num- 
bers: but that the means of sustain- 
ing them increasing only in an arith- 
metical ratio, each individual must 
have been supplied with less food 
than would have fallen to his share 
five-and-twenty years ago. But, alas! 
and alack-a-day ! for the geometrical 
theory! It is no doubt true, that the 
population of Ireland, proceeding 
without let or hinderance, has, with- 
in the period in question, increased 
with unexampled rapidity: but the 
produce of the country—the food 
which the soil yields, seems to have 
at least kept pace with the increase 
of the population: for, although at 
particular seasons much misery pre- 
vails in Ireland, it cannot be denied 
that the condition of the population 
has improved, in the ratio of the in- 
crease which has taken place in their 
number. An author well acquainted 
with the subject, observes, that “not- 
withstanding the wilderness of words, 
oral and written, which has of late 
years been wasted upon the affairs of 
Ireland, and the paroxysm of legisla- 
tion under which we have laboured, 
arising out of the perpetual discus- 
sion of her misfortunes and her faults, 
Iam grieved to acknowledge, that the 
proceedings even of the present 
(1827) session of Parliament compel 
me to think that the people of Eng- 
land are greatly uninformed, or, what 
is worse, greatly misinformed, as to 
our real condition. A plain English- 
man despairs of eliciting truth from 
the mass of conflicting testimonies 
that exist on the subject. I myself, 
whilst I lived only in the capital, was 
satisfied with such vague notions of 
our peasantry, as that they were very 
dirty, and cheerful when they could 
get enough of potatoes; and very 
wretched and turbulent when they 
could not: that Popery and potatoes 
were in themselves baneful evils, 
greatly incompatible with peace and 
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order; and, finally, that of all the 
King’s subjects, the men of the south 
of Ireland were the most ignorant 
and miserable. But of late years I 
have resided much amongst those 
very men of the South; and my views 
on these subjects have undergone 
considerable modification in conse- 
quence. ~ 

“ That a tolerably large sum of pri- 
vation and distress does exist in Ire- 
land, is indeed undeniable: but since 
I have resided in the country, and 
have become minutely acquainted 
with the facts, I have satisfied my- 
self that the suffering, taken absolute- 
ly,is considerably less than has gene- 
rally been supposed ; and that, com- 
pared with the hardships endured by 
the population of England, its excess 
is not so very great. 

“ Thave heard men, who could talk 
on most subjects with an ordinary 
degree of sanity, assert, that the ma- 
jority of the working classes in Ire- 
Jand live, or rather starve, upon po- 
tatoes and water, as their only means 
of sustenance ; and that their only 
clothing consists of the coarsest rags, 
so torn that they were never taken 
off at night, because the owner must 
despair of again finding his way into 
them, should he at any time incau- 
tiously doff them from his person. 
These and many such things I heard, 
and partly believed them; but now 
I know these things are not true. 
The race of very small farmers (I do 
not mean in person, for they are com- 
monly tall varlets) is indeed much 
more numerous here than in Eng- 
land; but it very rarely happens that 
these men, holding, as they do, from 
six up to sixty acres of land, (Irish 
measurement, ) fail to procure mode- 
rately good food and raiment where- 
with they can be content. It is true, 
that very little money circulates 
among them: I myself have known 
repeated instances of twelve such 
farmers being unable to club together 
five pounds at a time when they ear- 
nestly desired to do so: nor is this 
so much to be wondered at amongst 
an agricultural — unaided 
by manufactures ; but the poorest of 
them has at least one cow and several 

igs and poultry, and most of them 
ave more cows than one, andahorse. 
The produce of the farm (including 
butter, which those who are poorest 
sell, and do not eat) pays the rent and 


other land charges, supplies the fa- 
mily with potatves, and feeds the live 
stock above mentioned. The man, 
and sons not yet married, besides 
tilling the land and cutting turf for 
fuel, which is commonly a privilege 
attached to their holding, are able to 
devote some time to labour for others, 
either in ornamental improvements 
for their landlord, or upon the public 
roads. The usual rate of wages for 
country labour is eightpence a-day; 
and though they cannot always pro- 
cure employment when they wish 
for it, even at this small remunera- 
tion, yet they can and do procure 
enough to enable them to provide 
themselves and their families with 
clothes and other indispensable ne- 
cessaries :—and, remember, I am 
now speaking of the very poorest 
class of farmers. 

“ The whole of the agriculture of 
Leinster, Connaught, and Munster, 
(in Ulster, the divisions are larger, 
and the tenants more wealthy,) is 
carried on by such small farmers, cul- 
tivating from twenty to one hundred 
acres. In the improved parts of the 
country, near Dublin, and the other 
principal cities, the lots are the lar- 
gest: in the more distant counties, 
they rarely exceed fifty acres. They 
derive from their farms a much 
smaller profit than an English farmer 
would expect from the same quan- 
tity of land, but they expend upon 
them a much less capital. They are 
extremely laborious, and frugal in 
their habits. Their personal wants 
are few, and their mode of life that 
of a rude and early period of society. 
Their habitations were universally, 
and are still very generally, mud ca- 
bins, Getumiciad andy in size from 
those of the lowest peasants. Their 
food is chiefly milk and potatoes; 
bread and meat are occasional luxu- 
ries. Their manner of husbandry is 
a course of shifts and expedients to 
replace by ingenuity the absence of 
capital. Two or three subscribe 
a horse each to make out a team; or 
two, still poorer, keep between them 
a horse and acar. It is not uncom- 
mon to see them threshing out their 
corn, in fine weather, upon the hard 
surface of the turnpike road, from 
want of a properly floored barn. 
Their tools and implements are bad, 
and are patched and pieced to serve 
the exigences of the moment,” 
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But although the condition of the 
little farmer, and even of the cottier 
who has the good fortune to be the 
occupier of a small portion of land, 
be somewhat improved beyond that 
of his predecessors in the same class, 
there still remains a very large num- 
ber of Irish peasantry who are un- 
able to obtain any allotments of land, 
and whose circumstances, as it must 
necessarily happen in a country 
where there is little or no demand 
for hired labour, are indescribably 
wretched. The evidence of the wit- 
nesses, who, on various occasions, 
have been recently examined, touch- 
ing the state of Ireland, place this 
matter in a painful light. The Bishop 
of Limerick observes, that “ the evil 
to be met with is a redundant popu- 
lation, which is now in the progress 
of curing itself in the most painful 
way—by ejectment, destitution, and 
starvation of those poor people whom 
I call surreptitious tenantry: at pre- 
sent they are in a state of hopeless, 
despairing wrecklessness ; therefore, 
they scruple not the worst.” An- 
other witness, describing the condi- 
tion of the cottiers in Westmeath, 
states, “ that the erection of a cabin 
of the lowest class costs between 
two and three pounds. They are 
built, in many instances, upon the 
mere bog; the roof is formed with a 
few sticks thrown across, and cover- 
ed with bog sods. Sometimes a fa- 
mily may be seen occupying a dry 
ditch, covered with branches and 
rushes. Their furniture consists of 
a pot, a little crook, and very few 
other articles. Except in very few 
instances, they have no bedsteads of 
any kind; but they sleep without 
any covering of blankets, uponrushes 
and straw.” Mr J. Marshall stated, 
“that having a great work to carry on 
in the county of Kerry, in banking 
from the sea, as soon as it was under- 
stood that the works had commen- 
ced, hundreds flocked to obtain occu- 
pation: many of them had not tasted 
tood for two days previously, as they 
had assured him. And when at work, 
he was informed by his steward, that 
the generality of them were so weak 
in consequence of the state of star- 
vation which seemed to prevail 
among them, that he was necessita- 
ted to feed them for six weeks be- 
fore they could execute men’s work. 
When they had been sufficiently 
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nourished, and had come to their 
strength, they were very good la- 
bourers: most of these persons had 
families.” ‘ Whether,” says the Ca- 
tholic Bishop Doyle, “ many instan- 
ces occur at present of the poor 
perishing from actual want, I do not 
know. One instance, however, lam 
acquainted with ; but I can state with 
confidence, that great numbers have 
died prematurely from the conse- 
quences of want. They became feeble, 
then lay in bed, and gradually died 
off.” 

When the circumstances of the 
small farmers of Ireland are taken 
into consideration, their hospitality 
and benevolence must excite admi- 
ration. However contracted may be 
the dwelling, or scanty the store, of 
the Irish peasant, the houseless and 
helpless beggar never in vain solicits 
shelter or relief at his hands. It has 
been computed, that the house of 
every poor labouring farmer con- 
tributes, on the average, every year, 
no less than one ton of potatoes, 
worth at least thirty shillings, to the 
satchel of the wandering beggar: and 
that over and above the relief which 
he is always willing to afford to those 
of his immediate kindred who hap- 
pen to be in want. Calculating the 

opulation of Ireland at seven mil- 
ions, and estimating them at five to 
a house, it will appear, that for the 
relief of the poor in that country, 
there is raised a voluntary tax, which 
does not fall much short of two mil- 
lions sterling per annum. The great- 
est part of this tax is levied upon 
the poorest of those who have any 
thing to give, without the least re- 
turn in the way of labour from the 
objects of their bounty. As the pea- 
sant’s door is never closed during 
meal-time, he cannot, and indeed he 
will not, discriminate. Idleness and 
beggary are thus encouraged to prey 
upon the industry and produce of 
the land. This evil was at all times 
highly injurious ; but recent circum- 
stances have contributed to render 
it peculiarly urgent and oppressive. 
Not many years have elapsed since 
the landowners of Ireland did all 
that lay in them to increase the num- 
ber of their tenantry : but the lucu- 
brations of the economists appear to 
have excited in their minds a perfect 
panic upon the subject of popula- 
tion. “ They are,” as we are told, 
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“ at length deeply convinced, that 
though astock of cattle or sheep will 
afford profit, a stock of mere hu- 
man creatures unemployed will afford 
none: and they are at this moment 
applying a corrective check of the 
most violent description, to that in- 
crease of population which there has 
been too much reason to deplore. 
The principle of dispeopling estates 
is going on in every part of Ireland 
where it can be effected: in some 
parts more ; in some parts less.” In- 
stances are common in the South, 
where, on the expiration of a lease 
affording the landlord an opportu- 
nity of newly dividing the land, 
thirty, forty, or fifty occupying fa- 
milies have, in fact, been turned 
adrift, and the land which supported 
them, has been divided into perhaps 
half-a-dozen farms. The surplus 
population thus turned adrift, some- 
times wander about the country as 
mere mendicants; but more fre- 
quently they betake themselves to 
the nearest towns, and there occupy 
as lodgers, the most wretched hovels, 
in the most miserable outlets, in the 
vain hope of occasionally getting a 
day’s work. Their condition, when 
thus expelled from their tenements, 
and forced to take refuge in some 
town, is thus described by Mr Les- 
lie Foster, who cannot be suspected 
of a disposition to overcharge the 
picture which he draws. “ The male 
art of the family lie very frequent- 
y in bed during the day: the wife 
or daughter, perhaps, goes abroad, 
and begs about the neighbourhood 
for some few potatoes, which she 
brings home; on these they vege- 
tate. It is scarcely to be imagined 
on what a small pittance one of these 
wretches endeavours to subsist; in 
fact, he is almost like asavage of the 
American deserts: he lies down on 
a little straw on the floor, and re- 
maining there motionless nearly all 
the day, he gets up in the evening, 
eats a few potatoes, and then throws 
himself again upon the earth, where 
he remains until the morning.” 

This is in fact the true source of 
that tide of Irish vagrancy which has 
recently set in upon this country, 
and which, if not speedily checked, 
will make a fearful addition to the 
already ill-employed population of 
England. To serve political and 
party purposes, the landowners of 
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Ireland acted for many years upon 
a system of splitting their estates 
into fragments, to be occupied by 
a race of pauper tenantry. The dis. 
franchisement of the forty-shilling 
freeholders has put an end to this 
political jobbing ; and the landlords 
now universally exert themselves to 
clear their estates of the wretched 
cottiers, whom they had encouraged 
to settle and multiply upon their 
property. When examined by the 
committee appointed to enquire into 
the state of [reland, General Bourke 
stated, “that on the termination of 
every subsisting lease, the system of 
diminishing the number of tenants 
is universally acted on in the south 
of Ireland. It produces a degree 
of misery which surpasses all at- 
tempts at description. Shocking 
instances of the misery produced by 
it, have occurred in the county of 
Limerick. In the case of a large 
farm near Croom, in the southern 
part of that county, the clearing of 
the peasantry led to the most shock- 
ing outrages. They resisted the 
efforts which were made to remove 
them; the military were called in to 
eject them ; driven to desperation by 
the cruel necessity of relinquishing 
the homes of their fathers, they burnt 
all the houses which stood on the 
farm, and murdered some of the 
agents employed by the landlord.” 
When it is recollected that the 
wretched outcasts, thus forcibly de- 
prived of their cabins and potato-gar- 
dens, are at once cast upon the world, 
without house or home, and without 
any means of procuring subsistence 
in their own country, it cannot be 
considered surprising that they 
should be impelled to the commis- 
sion of remorseless acts of out- 


rage. We hear much of the ungo- 
vernable turbulence of the Irish 


peasantry; but the cold and unfeel- 
ing cruelty by which they are goad- 
ed on, is seldom mentioned. The 
landowners declaim loudly and 
vehemently on the injuries which 
they suffer from the excess of popu- 
lation which encumbers their estates, 
but think little of the ejected tenant- 
ry whom they doom to certain mi- 
sery, or perhaps to absolute starva- 
tion. 

The evils resulting from the sys- 
stem of clearing Irish estates of their 
superabundant population, are se 
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enormous and urgent, as to call for 

the immediate attention of the pub- 

lic. Admitting that it might con- 

duce to the profit of an Irish land- 

owner to thin the population now 

settled upon his estate, still it can- 

not be accordant with the principles 

either of humanity or policy, that he 

should be permitted to reap this ad- 

vantage at the expense of bringing 

ruin upon the heads of his unoffend- 

ing tenantry. Every encouragement 
and facility have been afforded to the 

occupiers of the soil to increase and 

multiply : hence the population of 
most Irish estates is become much 

too numerous to be profitably em- 
ployed in the regular operations of 
agriculture: but now that the evils 
of the system sedulously fostered 
by the landlords themselves are 
perceived and felt, it is rather too 
much that they should expect to 
be permitted to wreak the conse- 
quences exclusively upon the heads 
of the helpless peasantry, and disen- 
cumber their estates of this surplus 
population, by turning their tenants 
adrift, literally to perish through 
sheer want. We are well aware that 
the school of philosophers, of which 
Mr Malthus is the acknowledged 
oracle, will defend these monstrous 
and unrelenting measures; they will 
tell us that an Irish ex-freeholder, 
being no longer of use to support 
the political influence of his land- 
lord—to help him to get a pension 
ora place, “has no business to be 
where he is;’’ that for him “there is 
no longer acover vacantat the feast of 
nature ;”’ and that it is therefore con- 
sistent with the recognised principles 
of sound economy, that he should be 
handed over tothe punishment of na- 
ture—to hunger, slow-wasting dis- 
ease,and death. Without attempting, 
at least on the present occasion, to 
impugn the doctrines of these philo- 
sophers, we beg to express a doubt 
whether the public be sufficiently ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of the most 
exact of all the sciences,to sanction the 
practical application of its principles. 
Although the schoolmaster has been 
for some time abroad among us, we 
are inclined to suspect his progress 
has hitherto been so slow, that the 
English public will revolt with ab- 
horrence from those violent steps, by 
which an attempt is made to remedy, 
in a few weeks, eyils which haye 
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been the slow growth of centuries. 
It therefore behoves Irish landlords 
to ponder well on the consequences 
of turning loose their tenantry, in a 
country where they can procure 
neither land nor labour to support 
themselves. It appears to us that 
some measures must be adopted, if 
not to repress altogether, at least to 
regulate, these violent and sudden 
thinnings of the occupiers of Irish 
estates, which must appal the stout- 
est heart, and which, if generally 
carried into effect, cannot fail to pro- 
duce the most dreadful calamities, 
and even excite public convulsions. 

It must also be observed that the 
landowners of Ireland are, with few 
exceptions, absentees from the coun- 
try whence their revenues are deri- 
ved: this isa circumstance which ren- 
ders the depopulating system much 
more dangerous than if it were 
carried into operation under the per- 
sonal superintendence of the pro- 
prietor. We should be disposed to 
imagine, that few even of that class 
of persons possess nerves strong 
enough to witness with their own eyes 
the dreadful scenes of human suf- 
fering, which inevitably await the 
wretched cottiers and their families, 
when ejected from their tenements, 
and cast forth intothe high-ways of the 
country. But whatever moderation 
may be expected to mark the pro- 
ceedings of a resident proprietor, 
there is reason to fear that similar 
forbearance cannot be anticipated on 
the part of an absentee, who has no 
opportunity of —- witnessing 
the distress inflicted upon the out- 
cast occupiers. Residing far away 
from the district, or perhaps the 
country, whence his rents are deri- 
ved, he coolly transmits his com- 
mands to some hireling agent, who is 
forced, probably inst his own 
wishes and better feelings, to obey 
instructions dispatched from London, 
Paris, Rome, or Naples, by a principal 
either unconscious of, or callous to, 
the sufferings, which his mandate 
may occasion in Ireland. 

On all these grounds, it appears to 
us perfectly clear, that some check 
must be imposed upon the conduct 
of Irish landlords, while engaged in 
thinning the population of their es- 
tates. The principles of humanity 
render it the imperative duty of Par- 
liament to throw some legislative 
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protection around the unfortunate 
peasantry of Ireland. If it should 

e cousidered impolitic absolutely 
to prohibit the abolition of the vi- 
cious tenures which have been al- 
lowed to spread over the face of Ire- 
land, it would surely be consistent 
with sound policy to prevent the 
old system from being altered in so 
indiscreet and abrupt a manner, as 
must prove fatal to a vast proportion 
of the discarded peasantry. While 
the Irish landowners are indulged 
with unshackled liberty to manage 
their estates in the way which may 
appear most conducive to their pri- 
vate interests, it behoves the public 
to take care, that, in this pursuit of 
individual gain, they should not in- 
volve the peasantry in absolute de- 
struction; and we really cannot see 
how this double object can be at- 
tained, without imposing upon the 
proprietors of Ireland a legal obliga- 
tion to maintain their ejected cot- 
tiers, until they can be provided for 
elsewhere. 

As long as the peasantry of Ireland 
were allowed to occupy their an- 
cient curtilages, the necessity of an 
organised provision for the impotent 
or unemployed poor was not per- 
haps very urgent; each cottier drew 
from his own allotment a supply of 
necessaries sufficient to keep him 
above absolute want. But the mo- 
mentous change which has recently 
taken place in the policy of Irish 
landlords, affects the condition of the 
peasantry in a way which calls aloud 
for the alteration of the statesman. 
Indeed, this is a branch of national 
policy, which very deeply involves 
the interests and welfare both of the 
landlords and labouring classes 
throughout the whole of England. 
The number of peasants dispossess- 
ed of their tenements by the Irish 

roprietors is hourly increasing. 

hese find their way into every town 
and hamlet of this country, where 
the supply of labourers already ex- 
ceeds the demand for labour. This 
causes an excessive depreciation in 
the wages of the working classes, 
and ‘makes a heavy addition to the 
burden already pressing upon those 
who are legally bound to contribute 
towards the maintenance of the poor. 
We do therefore think, that, as a 
mere question of equity between the 
owners of Irish estates and the pro- 
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prietors of English land, this is an 
insufferable grievance, which calls 
aloud for redress. Setting aside for 
the moment all considerations of 
humanity towards the Irish poor, 
forcibly expelled from their cabins, 
justice towards the people of Eng. 
land requires that a check should be 
imposed upon a practice which 
throws upon them the support of 
that migrating horde, which their 
landlords send forth as outcasts. We 
are little concerned about the amount 
which the maintenance of his eject- 
ed tenantry would abstract from the 
income of an Irish proprietor. Upon 
his estate have they propagated, and 
out of its produce ought they in all 
fairness to be fed. We had rather 
see ten shillings an acre deducted 
from his rent, should such a sacri- 
fice become necessary, than that a 
penny an acre should be levied for 
that purpose on the land of this coun- 
try, upon the produce of which they 
cannot have the slightest claim. The 
sums expended either upon the 
maintenance of the Irish poor, or in 
passing them to their own country, 
whence they speedily find their way 
back again, form no inconsiderable 
item in the aggregate amount of the 
English poor rates. 

The numbers of Irish labourers 
arriving in Great Britain, are annual- 
ly on the increase ; and the follow- 
ing paragraphs, extracted from local 
newspapers, shew that this species 
of importation continues with un- 
abated activity. “ The Irish are still 
landing at the Broomielaw, at the rate 
of above a thousand per week, and 
are spreading like locusts over the 
whole surface of the country. The 
first thing they do on landing, is to 
find out the habitation of a resident 
countryman, whom they dispatch in 
search of employment. If he is suc- 
cessful, they enter at half the wages 
people are usually in the habit of 
paying; and if he fail in his mission, 
they know the worst; for it general- 
ly follows that, their funds being ex- 
hausted, they must either beg, steal, 
or starve. Some have got it into 
their heads, that it is incumbent on 
the police to relieve them in their 
destitute state with clothes and food; 
and one of them appeared at the 
Calton Police-office, a few days ago, 
claiming these essentials, when he 
was committed as a vagrant.” Iq 
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another newspaper, under the date 
of the 28th of August, 1827, we are 
informed, “ that there is a vast influx 
of Irish labourers at this season into 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. At 
Huddersfield the number is so great, 
that it is with difficulty they can find 
shelter during the night. The farm- 
ers, all the way from the western to 
the eastern coast, are quite annoyed 
with applications for employment 
from those half-famished people.” 

In the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Laws relating to Irish 
Vagrants, it is stated, that “the num- 
ber of vagrants passed by the coun- 
ty of Lancaster alone, in 1827, was 
6084. 

“ Many, though in actual posses- 
sion of considerable sums, apply for 
parochial relief, in order that the ex- 
pense of their journey may fall upon 
the funds of the English counties ; 
and that they may thus convey home 
undiminished the amount of their 
earnings. 

“The expense of the removal of a 
single adult pauper from London to 
Liverpool, is L.4, 11s. 3d. 

“ Your Committee cannot help 
directing the attention of the House 
to the increasing numbers passed to 
Ireland at this vast expense, and they 
see a prospect of still greater addi- 
tion; not only in consequence of 
the excess of population in that 
country, but from measures which 
have already been adopted, and are 
likely to be still more actively ex- 
tended in Ireland, for the purpose of 
systematically increasing the burden 
upon this portion of the united king- 
dom. The House will readily admit 
that there appears but little equity 
in calling upon the depressed popu- 
lation of England to afford to the 
natives of the other parts of the em- 
pire, that relief to which they would 
not be entitled in Ireland or Scot- 
land. 

“The evils resulting to the labour- 
ing classes of England from the in- 
creasing irruption of the pauper po- 
pulation of Ireland have been often 
and strongly pointed out; but this 
Committee cannot help expressing 
their decided conviction, that, if the 

resent system continue unchecked, 
it will inevitably throw upon Eng- 
land the expense of maintaining the 
paupers of both islands.” 
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It appears, therefore, somewhat 
surprising, that the owners of real 
property in England should view 
this question with so much apathy. 
The establishment of a system of 
laws calculated either to secure to 
the Irish peasant the possession of 
his cabin, or devolve upon the land- 
lord his maintenance, when expelled, 
would have the effect of removing 
from the shoulders of the inhabit- 
ants of England, a heavy burden 
which now falls upon them. 

It is contended that the introduc- 
tion of an organised system of laws 
for the management and maintenance 
of the poor is impracticable, because 
there are no persons resident in an 
Irish parish possessed of competent 
intelligence to superintend its details. 
Urged, as this objection is, chiefly by 
absentees, it seems fully as much as 
human patience can calmly endure. 
These persons desert the social sta- 
tion which they ought to fill in their 
own country; they domicile them- 
selves at Westminster, Paris, Rome, 
or Naples : the people to whom, if re- 
sident upon their estates, they would 
give employment in the various ca- 
pacities of domestics, mechanics, and 
labourers, are deprived of work by 
their expatriation; and, when called 
upon to contribute towards the sup- 
port of the multitude whom their 
misconduct has deprived of bread, 
they turn round, and say, “No, we will 
not contribute one farthing for such 
an object, because there are no indi- 
viduals resident upon our estates suf- 
ficiently intelligent and discrimina- 
ting to superintend the distribution 
of such a fund.” It is needless to 
combat an argument so monstrous 
and worthless. Even admitting the 
fact upon which it is grounded,— 
that, in consequence of the non-resi- 
dence of the owners, no individual 
could be found upon an Irish estate 

capable of superintending the execu- 
tion of a judicious system of Poor- 
Laws,—it would tend to place in a 
still stronger light the expediency, 
nay, the indispensable necessity, of 
the measure. It would have the sa- 
lutary effect of forcing the absentees 
of Ireland to pay seme attention to 
the management of property, which 
the present state of the laws allows 
them to neglect with impunity; it 
would compel them to at least an oc- 
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casional residence, in order to pre- 
vent the whole of their rents from 
being swallowed up in the relief of 
their paupefised tenantry. The ur- 
gent and frequently irresistible call of 
interest would thus constrain them to 
the discharge of duties, which higher 
and better considerations recom- 
mend in vain. 

There are some extraordinary facts 
connected with the misery and dis- 
tress which overwhelmed the Irish 
peasantry in 1822, which should be 
always borne in mind, whenever the 
subject of introducing Poor-laws into 
that country happens to be discussed. 
Of the conduct of the resident gentry, 
both lay and clerical, during that try- 
ing season, all authorities speak in 
terms of the warmest praise: their 
contributions of food and clothing had 
no limits except their means; and 
their personal exertions among the 
sick and dying will never be forgot- 
ten by those who witnessed them. 
The og and liberality with 
which the English public stepped 
forward on that occasion, will like- 
wise, as they deserve, be held in last- 
ing remembrance. What, it may rea- 
sonably be asked, was the conduct 
of the absentee proprietors of Ire- 
land in this memorable period of na- 
tional calamity ? Did the cry of the 
hungry and starving peasant reach 
the ears of his landlord in the Salons 
of France or the Casinos of Italy ? 
Did he hasten to the spot in which 
his tenants were actually perishing 
through want; or, if he did. not per- 
sonally appear among them, did he, 
in any degree, make up for this lack 
of attention by the magnitude of his 

ecuniary contributions ? We almost 

lush for human nature, when we 
feel. ourselves constrained to state, 
that the amount contributed on that 
occasion by absentee proprietors was 
trifling to a degree which, without 
incontrovertible evidence, could not 
command credit. From one district 
in the neighbourhood of Tralee, a 
body of proprietors, all absentees, 
drew at that time an income little 
short of L.90,000 per annum ; but the 
aggregate amount of their joint con- 
tributions towards the relief of their 
distressed countrymen did not, in 
that emergency, exceed L.83. The 
bare recital of such a fact will go a 
greater way than any reasoning, in 
proving the necessity of introducing 
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some system of laws which may com. 
pel such a class of persons to perform 
duties, which they have never shown 
the remotest disposition voluntarily 


to discharge. Nor is even this fact 
the worst part of the history of the 
fund raised in England, in 1822, for 
the relief of the Irish peasantry. It 
has been since ascertained, that, of 
the very large subscription then col- 
lected, not more than a tenth part 
was really expended in feeding and 
clothing the miserable objects, for 
whose sole use it was designed 
by its generous donors. The re. 
maining nine parts were distributed 
in money, and found their way into 
the pockets of the landowners, in 
liquidation of arrears of rent due 
from their tenants. Upon this well- 
known and incontrovertible fact, we 
cannot trust ourselves to make a 
single comment. The conduct which 
was pursued on that occasion by the 
great body of Irish landlords, shews, 
that, both from feeling and habit, they 
are utterly disqualified from giving 
any opinion worth attending to, re- 
specting the policy of establishing a 
legal provision for the poor in that 
part of his Majesty’s dominions. The 
question must be disposed of with- 
out consulting them, Ser the majority 
of them are morally incompetent to 
take a part in its discussion. 

But we see no reason to conclude 
that the establishment of a code of 
laws providing relief for the impo- 
tent, and employment for the vagrant 

oor, would be attended with the in- 
jurious results which some persons 
anticipate from such ameasure. We 
do not believe that it would practi- 
cally tend to diminish the revenues 
of Irish proprietors, and gradually 
absorb the whole surplus produce of 
the land. On the contrary, we are 
inclined to the opinion, that the in- 
troduction of such a system would 
ultimately, and even speedily, have 
the effect of increasing the produce, 
and raising the rents of land, in that 
part of the empire: it would compel 
the Irish landlords to pay the neces- 
sary attention to the cultivation of 
their estates, and find instant and 
productive employment for their te- 
nantry, who are now seldom more 
than half occupied. Any measure 


which would force them to pursue 
such a course, would be a benefit, 
and not a detriment to the proprie- 
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tors of Ireland; a more spirited and 
more enlightened system of tillage 
would be introduced ; the gross pro- 
duce of the land would be greatly 
increased, and the owner’s rent would 
be raised in consequence. If the 
landlords of Ireland were to pay but 
atithe of the attention, which, within 
the last hundred years, the landed 
proprietors of England and Scotland 
have bestowed upon the improve- 
ment and cultivation of their estates, 
no doubt can be entertained, that the 
produce of land already cultivated 
after the Irish fashion, might very 
speedily be doubled, and that a very 
great addition might be made to the 
present amount of Irish rents, with- 
out at all distressing the cultivators. 
The subject of Irish rents is much 
misconceived in this country. We 
hear of six, eight, or even ten guineas 
er acre talked of as rent paid for 
and in Ireland; and too often jump 
at the conclusion, that an Irish pro- 
prietor receives a much higher rent 
for his estate than an English land- 
owner. That there are in Ireland 
many acres of land, which for a sin- 
gle season, let for ten guineas, is un- 
doubtedly true. But it should be 
recollected that these are small par- 
cels of land, termed in the language of 
that country “ cow-acres;” that is to 
say, single acres of fresh and unbro- 
ken soil, which having remained long 
in a state of pasture, are ready and 
fit for the production of an excellent 
crop of potatoes. The occupier, or, 
to speak more correctly, the cropper 
of this acre incurs no other charge 
in respect of it, than the labour of 
planting ; he pays no rates, taxes, or 
other outgoings ; all these are de- 
frayed by the person who lets the 
land. In addition to this, it should 
also be remembered, that in point of 
extent, the Irish acre bears to the 
English acre a proportion of 7840 to 
484), This reduces the rent of ten 
guineas to about six pounds per 
English acre. This is the enormous 
rent which is sometimes said to be 
paid for land in Ireland. All we ga- 
ther from the statement, however, is 
the fact, that under peculiar circum- 
stances of situation and culture, some 
detached acres of land in a condition 
fit for immediate cropping, let for 
about six pounds the English acre. 
Now, we should like to know what 
an English farmer, occupying a soil 
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of very moderate fertility, would say 
to an offer of such a rent for one 
season for an acre of land, which ha- 
ving been long laid down to grass, 
or — been plentifully manured, 
should be considered capable of 
yielding an abundant crop of pota- 
toes? We should rather think that 
he would laugh at an offer of even 
double that amount. With the ex- 
ception of land let under the circum- 
stances just detailed, rent in Ireland 
is greatly below the average rate 

aid for land of equal quality in Eng- 
and. We have seen various esti- 
mates drawn up by persons well ac- 
quainted with the subject; and in 
none of these is the average of Irish 
rents, taking the whole of the culti- 
vable land into the account, estima- 
ted at a higher rate than fifteen shil- 
lings per Irish acre. When the na- 
tural fertility of that island is consi- 
dered, a can furnish a more 
decisive proof of the backward state 
of Irish agriculture. An improved 
and energetic system of tillage ; the 
application of more labour to the 
cultivation of the soil, would proba- 
bly, intwenty years, double the rents ; 
if the population which now subsists, 
either in complete idleness, or up- 
on half employment, were regularly 
and constantly occupied in digging, 
ploughing, and hoeing, they would not 
only raise an ample supply of provi- 
sions for themselves, but also a very 
large surplus, which would go in the 
form of an augmented rent into the 
pockets of the landlords. The impro- 
ved system of agriculture followed in 
this country, owes its introduction 
chiefly to the efforts and encourage- 
ment of enlightened proprietors re- 
sident upon their estates. But with 
exceptions that have little effect upon 
the general —— of the country, 
no successful attempts have been 
made to introduce the convertible 
system of husbandry into the South 
of Ireland, although the tenantry are 
stated to be really desirous of fol- 
lowingany useful advice which might 
be given them on the subject. Hence, 
the land having yielded a few crops 
of potatoes, is then allowed, for a 
long succession of years, to fall into 
a state of nature, and yields both to 
the cultivator and the public, infinite- 
ly less than it would produce under 
an improved system. During the 
seed-time and harvest, the Irish pea- 
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santry are fully employed; each upon 
his own allotment; but those sea- 
sons over, all demand for labour 
ceases ; as they are generally unac- 
quainted with the various processes 

ractised by skilful cultivators to 
increase the productive powers of 
the soil. 

[t may, with perfect truth, be said, 
that the whole attention of the body 
of Irish cottiers, is devoted solely to 
the culture of one crop—the potato. 
They bestir themselves in the spring 
while planting, and in the autumn 
while taking up this crop. But with 
the exception of those who come 
over into England in pursuit of em- 
ployment during the summer months, 
the rest of their time is spent ina 
state of absolute idleness, and thus 
entirely lost both to themselves and 
the public. This idleness and waste 
of time, is the true source of all the 
poverty and misery which are so 

revalent in Ireland. They are real- 
y employed only during about three 
months in the year, and hence it can- 
not appear at all wonderful that men 
who are idle for nine out of every 
twelve months, should be steeped in 
poverty and distress. Some of the 
most enterprising and industrious 
come over to England ia the begin- 
ning of the summer, in pursuit of 
work: they return home with their 
earnings at the close of the harvest 
season, and live with their families 
in perfect idleness until the ensuing 
spring, when they again set out upon 
their travels. 

A glance at the History of England 
will shew that the very energy and 

rosperity of British industry date 
rom the period when the able- 
bodied and vagrant beggar was con- 
strained to renounce his mendicant 
idleness, and to exchange a subsist- 
ence obtained from the mistaken libe- 
rality of the benevolent, for a liveli- 
hood earned by the exertion of hisown 
industry. Until the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the population of Eng- 
land depended almost entirely upon 
the cultivation of the soil: The ma- 
nufactures of the country being pure- 
ly domestic, and pursued only during 
the intervals of agricultural labour. 
The processes of agriculture were 
then, as they are now, nearly through- 
out the whole of Ireland, confined to 
the simple operations of sowing the 
seed and gathering the crop; seed- 


time over, along interval intervened 
before the harvest called the husband. 
man again into the field. An inter. 
val of still greater length intervened 
between the harvest-home and its 
ensuing seed-time. ‘These regular 
intermissions from field-labour fur- 
nished each cultivator with long pe- 
riods of leisure, which he might de- 
vote to the fabrication of such ar- 
ticles of necessity or convenience as 
his taste or habits required. In this 
state of society, manufactures pre- 
sented no outlet to absorb the sur- 
plus population as it increased in 
number ; hence it spread itself gra- 
dually over the land; woods and fo- 
rests were cleared and grubbed up; 
wastes were reclaimed and cultiva- 
ted, according to the imperfect sys- 
tem then in practice; farms were 
gradually split into minor holdings, 
until, in the end, there was no room 
for further subdivision. The num- 
ber of the people continued gradually 
to increase; and the constantly ac- 
cumulating surplus, having no op- 
portunity to settle on the soil, and no 
opening for its labour in any other 
branch of profitable industry, was 
forced to subsist, in a state of idle- 
ness and vagrancy, on the bounty of 
those who occupied land. Of the 
condition of this portion of the po- 
pulation of England, in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, we 
are presented with the following 
lively picture, ina tract published in 
the year 1601. “ The golden vale in 
Herefordshire (being ye pride of all 
that country), being the richest, yet 
(for want of employment) the plen- 
tifullest place of poore in the king- 
dom—yielding two or three hundred 
folde. The number so increasing, 
(idleness having gotten the upper 
hand,) if trades bee not raised, beg- 
gary will carry such reputation in 
my quarter of the county, as if it 
had the whole to halves. There bee 
within a mile-and-a-half of my house 
everywaye, five hundred poore ha- 
bitations, whose greatest meanes con- 
sist in spinning flaxe, hemp, and 
hardes. They dispose the seasons 
of the yeare in this manner: I will 
begin with May, June, and July, 
(three of the merriest months for 
beggars,) which yield the best in- 
crease for their purpose to raise mul- 
titudes, whey, curdes, butter-milk, 
and such belly provision abounding 
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in the neighbourhood, serves their 
turn. As wountes or moles hunt af- 
ter wormes, the ground being du- 
rable, so these idlers live intolerablie 
by other’s meanes, and neglect pain- 
full labors by oppressing the neigh- 
bourhood. August, September, and 
October, with that permission which 
the Lord hath allowed the poorer 
sorte to gather the eares of corne, 
they do much harme. I have seen 
three hundred leasers and gleaners 
in one gentleman’s corne-field at 
once; his servants gathering and 
stouking the bound sheaves, the 
sheaves lying on the ground like 
dead carcases in an overthrowen bat- 
tell: they following the spoyle, not 
like soldiers (which scorne to rifle), 
but like theeves desirous to steell; 
so this army holdes pillaging wheate, 
rye, barly, pease, and oates. Under 
color of the last grain, oates, it being 
the latest harvest, they doe (without 
mercy in hotte blood) steall, robbe 
orchards, gardens, hop-yards, and 
crab-trees ; so, what with leasing and 
stealing, they do poorly maintain 
themselves November, December, 
and almost all January, with some 
healpes from the neighborhood. 
These are the principal meanes of 
their maintenance. The last three 
moneths, February, March, and A- 
prill, little labour serves their turne ; 
they hope, by the heate of the sunne, 
(seasoning themselves like snakes un- 
der headges, ) to recover the month of 
May, with much poverty, long fast- 
ing, and little praying; and so make 
an end of their year’s travel in the 
Easter holy-days.” 

The following extract from a let- 
ter, printed in Strype’s Annals, and 
addressed by a Somersetshire Justice 
of the Peace to the Lord Chancellor 
Burleigh, in transmitting to him the 
calendar of the assizes held in that 
county in 1596, gives a representa- 
tion equally unfavourable of the state 
of the peasantry in the West of Eng- 
land:—* God is my witness, I do 
with grief protest, in the duty of a 
subject, I do not see how it is pos- 
sible for the poor countryman to bear 
the burdens daily laid upon him, and 
the rapines of the infinite numbers 
of the wicked, wandering, idle peo- 
ple of the land; so as men are dri- 
ven to watch their pastures, their 
woods, and their corn-fields. And I 
may justly say, that the infinite num- 
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bers of the idle, wandering people, 
and the robbers of the land, are the 
chiefest cause of the dearth; for 
though they labour not, yet they spend 
double as much as the labourer doth, 
for they live idly in the alehouses 
day and night, eating and drinking 
excessively. This year there assem- 
bled sixty in a company, and took a 
whole cart-load of cheese from one 
driving it to a fair, and dispersed it 
among them. Within these three 
months, I took a thief that confessed 
unto me that he and two more lay 
in an ale-house three weeks, in which 
they eat twenty fat sheep, whereof 
they stole every night one. It is 
most certain, that if they light upon 
an alehouse that hath strong ale, they 
will not depart until they have drunk 
himdry. And they grow the more 
dangerous, in that they have bred 
that fear in the justices and other in- 
ferior officers, that no man dares 
call them into question ; and at a late 
sessions, a tall man, a man sturdy 
and ancient traveller, was committed 
by a justice, and brought to the ses- 
sions, and had judgment to be whipt. 
He present at the bar, in the face 
and hearing of the whole Bench, 
swore a great oath, that if he were 
whipt, it should be the dearest whip- 
ping to some that ever was. It strake 
such a fear in him that committed 
him, as he prayed he might be defer- 
red until the assizes, when he was 
delivered, without any whipping or 
other harm, and the justice glad he 
had so pacified his wrath. By this 
your lordship may inform yourself 
of the state of the whole realm, which 
I fear me is in as ill case or worse 
than ours.” 

It appears that, even so late as the 
end of the seventeenth century, 
hordes of vagabonds and beggars, 
roaming in multitudes, lived by le- 
vying contributions and free quarter, 
to the great oppression of the people 
of Scotland. These multitudes were 
daily augmented by the peasantry, 
whom the system of consolidating 
farms, introduced about that period 
in this portion of the island, had dis- 
possessed of their ancient tenements. 
In his Two Discourses concerning 
the affairs of Scotland, published in 
1698, Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun 
states, “ That there are at this day in 
Scotland (besides a great number of 
families yery meanly provided for by 
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the church-boxes, with others who, 
with living upon bad food, fall into 
various diseases, ) 200,000 people beg- 
ging from door to door. These are 
not only no way advantageous, but a 
very grievous burden to so poor a 
country: and though the numbers 


of them be perhaps double to what ° 


it was formerly, by reason of the 
present great distress, yet in all 
times there have been about 100,000 
of these vagabonds, who have lived 
without any regard or submission, 
either to the laws of theland, or even 
to those of God and nature. No ma- 
istrate could ever discover, or be 
informed, which way any of these 
wretches died, or that ever they were 
baptized. Many murders have been 
discovered among them; and they 
are not only a most unspeakable op- 
pression to poor tenants, (who, if they 
give not bread, or some sort of pro- 
vision, to perhaps forty such villains 
in one day, are sure to be insulted by 
them,) but they rob many poor peo- 
ple, who live in houses distant from 
any neighbourhood. In years of plen- 
ty, many thousands of them meet to- 
gether in the mountains, where they 
feast and riot for many days ; and at 
country-weddings, markets, burials, 
and other the like public occasions, 
they are to be seen, both men and 
women, perpetually drunk, cursing, 
blaspheming, and fighting together.” 
The state of things here described 
as subsisting, both in England and 
Scotland, at the period in question, 
is by no means peculiar ; it marks an 
ordinary epoch in the natural pro- 
gress of population and society. The 
cultivable land of every country be- 
comes gradually occupied ; the po- 
pulation, continuing to multiply, at 
length overflows. This gives rise to 
want, idleness, and vagrancy. The 
surplus population cannot obtain 
land to cultivate ; and manufactures, 
not yet existing, offer them no re- 
source. This period, whenever it 
occurs, forms a ereat and important 
crisis in the internal economy of a 
nation, constituting, in effect, what 
may be termed the transition period, 
from a state purely agricultural, to 
another and a better arrangement of 
the community, which takes off the 
surplus hands, not required for till- 
age, to be profitably employed in me- 
chanical and manufacturing indus- 
try. During the progress of this 
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change, much individual suffering 
oresents itself to the eye of the phi- 
anthropist. It is, however, an in. 
stance of that apparently severe, but 
ultimately benevolent economy of 
Providence, by which human enter- 
prise and industry are directed into 
their most beneficial channel ; and it 
is also the dawn of national wealth 
and prosperity. As long as a com. 
munity remains devoted solely to 
agricultural pursuits, so much of the 
time of each cultivator is lost or 
wasted, that he can do little more 
than extract from the imperfectly 
tilled soil a scanty supply of food for 
his own family. There is scarcely 
any surplus to pass into the pockets 
of the landlord, or to meet the neces- 
sary demands of the state. 

This was precisely the condition 
of the population of England, until 
matters came to a crisis in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. It was the good 
fortune of England to have its affairs 
at that period administered by a ca- 
binet unrivalled in sagacity and wis- 
dom; they fully appreciated the dif- 
ficulties which were to be overcome, 
and established a system of laws for 
the management of the poor, admi- 
rably calculated to answer the ends 
of humanity, as well as to accelerate 
and assist the change which was then 
taking place in the distribution of the 
population. Until that period, the 
only attempts made by the legisla- 
ture to suppress mendicant idleness 
were confined to the infliction of se- 
vere pains and penalties; the. idle 
beggar was treated as a criminal, 
“ who had no right to be where he 
was ;” and his presumption in “ sit- 
ting down uninvited at the feast of 
nature,” was considered as a crime 
to be expiated only by whipping and 
boring in the ear with “ a red-hot 
iron, not exceeding the compass of 
an inch ;” and a repetition of his of- 
fence was punishable even with 
death. Various statutes, both of the 
English and Scottish Parliaments, 
passed in the course of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, enact, “ that 
a vagabond above the age of thirteen, 
shall be adjudged to be grievously 
whipped, and burnt through the gris- 
tle of the right ear with a hot iron of 
the compass of an inch, unless some 
credible person will take him into his 
service for a year ; and if being of the 
age of eighteen years, he after so fall 
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again into a roguish life, he shall suf- 
fer death asa felon, unless some cre- 
dible person will take him into ser- 
yice for two years; and if he fall a 
third time into roguish life, he shall 
be adjudged afelon.” Bacon and his 
associates, however, took a different 
view of the matter: They seem to 
have not only come to the conclusion 
that the able-bodied beggar had a 
right to be here, but that the sound- 
limbed varlets, whom the economists 
of that day wished either to transport 
or annihilate, might, if properly set 
to work, be rendered highly produc- 
tive to the commonwealth. And to 
work they set them accordingly. 
This laid the foundation of our pre- 
sent national greatness ; it. called into 
full play the whole physical force of 
the population, and directed it ulti- 
mately into the channels best adapted 
to promote the accumulation, as well 
as creation, of public wealth. 

The present distribution of the 
Irish population seems to bear con- 
siderable resemblance to that which 
prevailed in this country as lately as 
the close of the sixteenth century ; 
until that period, many of the evils 
now complaiend of in Ireland exist- 
ed here; and it appears at least pro- 
bable, that they would yield to the 
discreet application of the same re- 
medy. 

It will be seen that we advocate 
the introduction into Ireland of a pro- 
per system of laws for the manage- 
ment of the poor, not for the pur- 
pose of enabling the idle to subsist 
at the expense of the industrious, but 
of forcing the owners of land to pay 
some attention to the habits and oc- 
cupations of the peasantry. The mi- 
sery which prevails among the Irish 
population is all brought on, not by 
any peculiar oppression under which 
they labour, but by their own bad 
management and inactivity. They 
are mostly stout and active, and can 
work well if they will; but the will 
to work is generally wanting. Hence 
the quality of their fare, the slovenly 
appearance of their dwellings, and 
the raggedness of their clothing. A 
large proportion of them live entirely 
on potatoes and salt, with an occa- 
sional supply of milk in the summer 
months. ‘The fire being in the mid- 
dle of the hovel, the pot in which 
they boil the potatoes is set on three 
Stones, and the man, his wife, and 
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their children, all sit round, envelo- 
ped in smoke. If the family possess 
any poultry, a pig, a cow, an ass, or 
a horse, they are all inmates of the 
cabin, and the provender which they 
get for these animals, which some- 
times extends to the luxury of a few 
oats, is laid down on the floor, which 
is composed of the natural earth. 
With all this company, it may easily 
be conceived that the floor must be 
nearly as dirty as the highway; yet 
the whole family generally lie on it, 
and there is not a seat to be met with 
in the house. That their clothing ap- 
pears so ragged, is entirely their own 
fault; they are so lazy, that as long 
as they can get any new clothing, 
they will never mend any of the old. 
They never darn a hole in a stocking, 
but wear it till the foot comes off; 
and they treat every other part of 
their dress in the same manner. 
“ The broad and striking contrast,” 
observes Sir John Walsh, “ which 
the face of the country, and the con- 
dition of the people, present to the 
eye of the traveller arrived from the 
rich agricultural counties of Salop and 
Chester, or the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Lancashire, has not been suffi- 
ciently dwelt upon. He has just left 
the well-clothed peasantry, the neat 
cottages, the large, comfortable farm- 
houses, surrounded by a I'ttle town 
of barns and out-houses; the strong, 
sleek cart-horses ; the compact, well- 
built waggons, carts, and agricul- 
tural implements; the neat, trim 
fences; in fine, all the marks of high 
and expensive farming which meet 
the eye in almost all the midland and 
southern counties of England ; or he 
has seen the bustle and commercial 
activity, the immense manufactures, 
the swarming population, the wealth, 
and prosperity, of the neighbourhood 
of Shenchenter and Liverpool. He 
finds on the other side of the channel 
a naked country, with a character of 
neglect and desolation. He does not 
at first perceive the numerous brown- 
looking thatched huts which are scat- 
tered in all parts, and which, at least, 
prove that there is no deficiency of 
inhabitants. He looks in vain for the 
houses of the better class of yeomen 
and farmers. The nearest approach 
to them are a few low cottages, white- 
washed, slated roofs, small windows, 
the frames not painted, and the glass 
broken, Nowhere does he see the 
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least attempt at neatness or embel- 
lishment. ‘The land is generally cul- 
tivated, but in an unfinished and slo- 
venly manner. The fences are com- 
monly mere banks and ditches, with- 
out quick; a pole stuck across a gap 
serves foragate. He meets with no- 
thing but rude cars drawn by one 
starved, miserable looking horse, and 
driven by a loitering, careless fellow. 
He finds numerous foot passengers, 
many of the men and women bare-leg- 
ged,some of the children quite naked. 
They seem all belonging to the same 
class : a frieze great-coat for the men, 
and a blue cloak for the women, 
cover, for the most part, very ill- 
conditioned and slatternly apparel. 
He passes few towns, and those few 
consist of a small nucleus of tolerable 
houses, surrouuded bya filthy suburb 
of mere huts. If he enter the cabins 
of the peasantry, he finds that their 
interior fully corresponds with their 
external appearance of wretchedness 
and poverty. They are dark and 
dirty, filled with smoke, and their 
furniture scanty,and of the rudest de- 
scription. He learns that their chief 
food consists of potatoes, thatat many 
seasons of the year they cannot pro- 
cure work, and that the wages of la- 
bour, which he has been accustomed 
to consider as the sole resource of 
the peasantry, are at all times so 
low as scarcely to maintain a family. 
The Irish themselves are loud in their 
complaints of the unhappy condition 
of their peor. All parties unite in 
these representations ; all dwell up- 
on the miserable state of the peasant- 
ry, Without work, without clothes, 
without food, and without habita- 
tions better than the wigwams of the 
American savages. It is, indeed, in- 
contestably true, that this melancho- 
ly picture is in many particulars cor- 
rectly drawn; and even those who 
contend that it is stated too darkly, 
and that sufficient allowance is not 
made for the habits of the people, 
which have not taught them to value 
comforts, the want of which is de- 
plored as a misfortune, must admit 
that the state of the great mass of 
this population is a national evil. 
No statesman can view without re- 
gret that so large an integral part of 
the British dominions is so backward 
in wealth and civilisation; and every 
patriotic minister must desire to has- 
ten the progress of its improvement, 
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which bears so small a proportion to 
its natural capabilities and resour. 
ces.” 

Idleness and vagrancy are the real 
impediments which stand in the way 
of the improvement and prosperity 
of Ireland. As things are now ma- 
naged, an enormous proportion of 
the whole population actually sub- 
sists, in a state of perfect idleness, 
upon the bounty of the remainder, 
which is seldom more than half em- 
ployed. Hence it is that the natu- 
rally fertile soil of Ireland is but half 
tilled ; and of the produce which land 
imperfectly cultivated must necessa- 
rily yield, a considerable portion is 
daily wasted upon athletic and un- 
occupied vagabonds. The idleness 
thus fostered is the true cause of the 
misery of the Irish population. This 
pernicious practice preys upon the 
vitals of the land; like a worm it se- 
cretly eats into the germ of her pros- 


perity, and until the thousands and , 


tens of thousands of huge-limbed and 
long backed vagabonds, now main- 
tained in idleness, be employed pro- 
ductively, Ireland can never emerge 
from her poverty. All authorities 
acquainted with the condition of Ire- 
land concur in stating, that “ itine- 
rant mendicity has proceeded to an 
enormous and lamentable extent :”— 
“ The number of people supported 
in Ireland by charity is guite incon- 
ceivable. They must be supported 
either by charity, or by pillage and 
plunder.” But not only are the peo- 
ple of Ireland wretched, not only is 
the influx of them extending that 
distress, and diminishing the wages 
and comforts of the British labour- 
er: the evil is extending itself still 
farther than this. The higher classes 
in Ireland, feeling the inconvenien- 
ces of this general disorder, are dri- 
ven from their homes and from their 
country, and by their absence. in- 
crease that very evil from which they 
are flying. “ A residence in Ireland 
is becoming a burden too great to be 
borne. It is bad enough living in 
the midst of distress; but, in addi- 
tion to this, the gentry are in daily 
apprehension of their houses being 
attacked, and their families destroy- 
ed. We must leave Ireland to police 
magistrates.” 

It is but little creditable to the 
vaunted humanity and wisdom of 
the age, that no effort has yet been 
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made to improve the condition of 
the miserable peasantry of Ireland. 
The Legislature have wasted session 
after session in discussing measures 
of relief for the wealthier classes ; 


’ but it cannot devote one hour to 


search for means to remedy the mi- 

sery in which the mass of the people 

is steeped. Never was the poor of 
any other nation, either heathen or 

Christian, left in so destitute, in so 

pitiable and forlorn a state, as those 

of Ireland. In all other countries, 

some revenues have been set aside 

for the relief of the impotent pauper ; 

butin Ireland the dreams of the eco- 

nomists have been realized, and the 

lame, the halt, the blind, the aged, and 

the orphan poor have been left en- 

tirely to the unaided assistance of 
casual and individual charity. It is, 

however, perfectly clear, that the 

condition of the Irish population is a 
subject which will ere long force it- 

self irresistibly upon the attention 
of Parliament. If it be not deter- 
mined that the whole nation should 
be consigned to permanent barbarity, 
the adoption of some system for the 
suppression of vagrancy, and the re- 
liet of the impotent poor, will be- 
come a matter, not of choice, but of 
absolute necessity. If no plan for 
employing the wandering poor of 
Ireland be arranged and carried into 
effect, there can be no doubt that 
they will very rapidly multiply, and 
that they will continue as felons to 
purloin, or as unfortunate vagrants 
to extort, a subsistence from the own- 
ers of property. The proprietors of 
raced err egregiously in supposing 
they can derive any real advantage 
from neglecting their mendicant 
poor. The cost of maintaining them 
ina state of vagrancy must inevita- 
bly fall upon the produce of land, 
and form a deduction from the rent. 
This horde of mendicants isno doubt, 
in the first instance, maintained by 
the renter of land ; but this is a drain 
on his resources, of which he regu- 
larly calculates the probable amount, 
and which, to that extent, diminishes 
the surplus produce that would other- 
wise fall to the share of the landlord. 
Hence it is clear, that it is both the 
duty and the interest of those who 
possess property in Ireland to re- 
press the vagrancy and improve the 
condition of their poor. countrymen. 
The idle mendicant would by that 
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means be converted into a produc- 
tive labourer, and would become the 
creator of a revenue to the landown- 
ers, instead of continuing an idle 
consumer. 

General vagrancy is the unavoid- 
able result of the want of a system 
to provide a maintenance for the 
poor: where no poor laws exist per- 
sons unable to work must necessari- 
ly be allowed to ask for charity : the 
affluent are compelled to submit with 
patience to the inconvenience of 
being importuned and beset in the 
streets, on the roads, and at their 
houses. The poor of England and 
Scotland are supported either in pa- 
rish workhouses, or in their own cot- 
tages, by a fund levied indiscrimi- 
nately and equally upon the owners 
of real property. This is the price 
which the British public pays for the 
luxury of being exempt from the dis- 
tressing scenes of mendicant wretch- 
edness which haunt the traveller in 
every corner of Ireland; and it is a 
price, which every one who knows 
the extent of the evil, where not pro- 
vided against, pays willingly and 
cheerfully. It is also obvious, that 
wherever the support of the indigent 
is left to private charity, the burden 
must fall unequally upon the mem- 
bers of the community possessing 
means to contribute. The beneve- 
lent, the feeling, and the religious, 
are induced to bestow their property 
and their time, and even endanger 
their health, in efforts to alleviate the 
afflictions of their fellow-creatures— 
but the proud and hard-hearted make 
no such sacrifices ; they continue in 
the selfish enjoyment of their riches, 
and their property remains undimi- 
nished by the calls of benevolence 
and by the tears of the wretched. An 
equal rate for the relief of the poor 
is therefore the only means of reach- 
ing the pockets of this class, and com- 
pelling them to bear their fair pro- 
portion of the burden of maintaining 
the poor. 

It would appear that both in Eng- 
land and elsewhere much miscon- 
ception prevails with regard to the 
laws affecting the poor of Scotland. 
It seems to be conceived that we 
have no Poor Laws, and that the in- 
digent inhabitants of this part of the 
United Kingdom being but few in 
number, are supported entirely by 
yoluntary contributions. Many wri- 
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ters have taken pains to encourage 
this opinion, and to hold up the state 
of Scotland as affording a striking 
contrast to that of England, in being 
comparatively exempt from the mi- 
series of pauperism; and this has 
been attributed to an exemption from 
any system making a compulsory 
provision for the poor. The mode 
of providing for the poor of Scotland 
is this:—a collection is made for 
that purpose every Sabbath-day at 
the kirk; if the necessary demands 
of the indigent should, as they ge- 
nerally do, exceed the amount thus 
collected by voluntary contribution, 
the next step is a meeting of the he- 
ritors or landed proprietors of the 
parish, who in general agree to raise 
a specified sum, and retire on the 
understanding that each will coniri- 
bute to it in proportion to his inte- 
rest in the parish. The fund thus 
raised is distributed under the su- 
perintendence of the minister, acting 
under the advice, and with assistance, 
of the Kirk Session. This is proba- 
bly the ground on which Mr Malthus 
and others have ventured to assert 
that the poor of Scotland are in ge- 
neral supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, distributed under the in- 
spection of the minister of the pa- 
rish, having no claim of right to relief ; 
and the supplies from the mode of 
their collection being necessarily un- 
certain, and never abundant, the poor 
have considered them merely as a 
last resource, in cases of extreme 
distress. But a reference to the 
records of the Scottish parliament 
will prove that the benevolence of 
the heritors is not quite so voluntary 
as its eulogists represent it. These 
documents, when consulted, will be 
found to exhibit a striking similari- 
ty in the progress and state of the 
people, and in the measures adopted 
to suppress vagrancy, both in the 
northern and southern parts of this 
island. Nearly at the same time simi- 
lar acts were passed in Scotland du- 
ring the reign of James the Sixth, 
and in England during that of Eliza- 
beth, establishing a compulsory pro- 
vision for the poor. Various cruel 
and arbitrary acts passed at previous 
periods in both countries, having 
utterly failed to suppress the outrages 
committed by vagabonds, or to pre- 
vent beggary; by an act of the 
sixth parliament of James the Sixth, 
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in the year 1579, severe punishments 
are enacted against all idle vaga. 
bonds whom no person will employ, 
and also upon all jugglers, play. 
ers at fast and loose, all persons call. 
ing themselves Egyptians, and ha- 
ving neither land nor houses, all min. 
strels and taletellers, and also scho- 
lars of universities, not having licen- 
ses to beg. This same act likewise 
provides that the magistrates shall 
take an inquisition of all the poor, 
and shall register their names, and 
that every poor person shall go to 
his own parish within forty days of 
notice. If any of them are able to 
work, employment is to be procured 
for them. If not, the magistrates are 
to fix what sum will be necessary for 
their maintenance, and shail taz all 
the inhabitants of the parish accord. 
ingly, a new term being made every 
year. Ina subsequent act, passed in 
1597, to obviate the want of justices, 
the execution of the act of 1579 was, 
in county parishes, committed to the 
Kirk-Session. 

It cannot, we think, be denied, 
that, in principle, the laws affecting 
the poor of Scotland bear a close re- 
semblance to the poor-laws of Eng- 
land ; indeed, the act of 1579, which, 
with a few amendments subsequent- 
ly made, forms our code of poor- 
laws, is almost a literal transcript of 
an English statute passed seven years 
before ;—in the fourteenth of Eliza- 
beth. It is no doubt true, that, owing 
to a difference in the state of society, 
and the fact, that with us the power of 
levying assessments, and granting re- 
lief, is vested in those who are chiefly 
liable to the support of the poor, the 
practice of the two countries is to a 
certain extent different. It must, 
however, be observed, that in those 
districts in which the ancient rural 
system has been broken up, and 
farms have been consolidated, we 
are rapidly and unavoidably falling 
into the English practice. In those 
parts of Scotland which have for 
some time been exposed to the in- 
fluence of this change, it is no long- 
er contended that the poor rate is 
not compulsory; but throughout, by 
substituting the expression heritors 
(or proprietors) for occupiers, and 
kirk-session for vestry-meeting, we 
have an exact description of what 
takes place in England, and of pro- 
ceedings which must evidently, in 
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the long run, lead to the same re- 
sults, to similar good or similar evil. 
“ In very populous places,” says Mr 
F. T. Kennedy, “ and in the Border 
counties, a practice has arisen not 
very dissimilar to the practice of Eng- 
land, namely, that a legal and com- 
pulsory relief has been established ; 
but, in the county of Ayr there can- 
not be said to be a compulsory relief 
for the poor; at the same time it 
should be considered, that on many 
occasions the proprietors of land 
come forward in a very liberal man- 
ner With a voluntary contribution, in 
order to avoid what would be the 
consequence, if refused, that mea- 
sures would be taken to compel them 
to give extensive relief to the poor.” 

Whatever difference of opinion 
may prevail with regard to the po- 
licy of establishing a system for the 
employment of the vagrant and able- 
bodied poor, there can be none as to 
the necessity of providing for the 
sick and the impotent. The evils to 
which, in seasons of distress and sick- 
ness, the wretched poor of Ireland 
are exposed, from the absence of all 
means of relieving them, are too 
dreadful to be longer endured. In 
times of distress and sickness, it is 
found indispensable to station con- 
stables on. the highways, to drive 
away the unfortunate beggars, and 
prevent them from entering the 
towns. We are informed by Dr 
Cheyne, in his Report on the State 
of the Province of Ulster in 1809, 
that “ when any individual of a fa- 
mily was affected with fever, the 
rich were sometimes so much im- 
pressed with the danger of conta- 
gion, that they had him removed to 
a barn or an outhouse, (where they 
had prepared a bed, and broken a 
hole in the wall to admit of their 
handing in medicines and drink,) 
and locked the door, which was not 
unlocked till sometime after the dis- 
ease was over. But when a stranger, 
or a labourer, who had no cabin of 
his own, took the disease, it was 
quite customary to prepare a shed 
or him by the way side: This was 


done by inclining some spars against 
a wall, or bank of a ditch, and cover- 
ing them with straw. Under these 
sheds, which the rain penetrated, the 
patients lay on a little straw.” 

One observation we must be per- 
mitted to make in parting with this 
subject. The improvement of Ire- 
land must originate in exertions of the 
proprietors and occupiers of its own 
soil. Much has been said about the 
transfer of English capital into that 
part of the united kingdom, to be laid 
out either in establishing manufac- 
tures, or in improving the cultivation 
of land. It is difficult to believe, that 
this resource will, under any circum- 
stances, prove available to any great 
extent; few instances occur in his- 
tory, in which capital has been thus 
transferred from one country for 
the improvement of another. Every 
country must derive its wealth from 
its own resources and industry, and 
from these alone; as private wealth 
consists merely in the savings ef- 
fected by an individual, so public 
wealth is the aggregate of such sa- 
vings. Ireland, like every other coun- 
try, must become the architect of its 
own fortune: Its improvement can 
arise only from the industry of its 
own population, and its wealth only 
from their savings. If means be 
adopted to call this industry into 
full operation, a foundation will be 
laid for a superstructure of national 
wealth and prosperity. The national 
resources of Ireland are ample and 
inexhaustible; and to produce both 
wealth and happiness, it is only ne- 
cessary that means should be adopt- 
ed to give a proper direction to the 
industry of its population—to repress 
idleness and mendicity—and in every 
case to render labour a condition to 
be fulfilled, before subsistence shall 
be administered to an able-bodied 
workman. If the landlords of Ire- 
land neglect, as they have hitherto 
neglected, the execution of this duty, 
the population of that Island never 
can emerge from its poverty and mi- 
sery. 
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A GREEK PASTORAL. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Wuere proud Olympus rears his head, 
As white as the pall of the sheeted dead, 
And mingling with the clouds that sail 
On heaven’s pure bosom, softly pale, 
Till men believe that the hoary cloud 
Is part of the mountain’s mighty shroud, 
While far below, in lovely guise, 

The enchanted vale of Tempe lies, 
There sat a virgin of peerless fame,— 
Thessalia, sweetest, comeliest dame !— 
Gazing upon the silver stream, 

As if in a rapt Elysian dream. 

Far far below her glowing eye, 

Standing on an inverted sky, 

Where clouds and mountains seem’d to swingle, 
And Ossa with Olympus mingle, 

She saw a youth of manly hue, 

In robes of green and azure blue, 

Of grape, of orange, and of rose, 

And every dye the rainbow knows ; 

The nodding plumes his temples graced, 
His sword was girded to his waist: 

And much that maiden’s wonder grew, 
At a vision so comely and so new ; 

And, in her simplicity of heart, 

She ween’d it all the enchanter’s art. 

As straining her eyes adown the steep, 
At this loved phantom of the deep, 

She conjured him to ascend, and bless 
With look of love his shepherdess. 

And when she beheld him mount the tide, 
With eagle eye and stately stride, 

She spread her arms and her bavaroy, 
And scream’d with terror and with joy. 

The comely shade, approaching still 
To the surface of the silent rill, 
Beckon’d the maid with courteous grace, 
And look’d her fondly in the face— 

Till even that look she could not bear, 
It was so witching and so dear. 

She turn’d her eyes back from the flood, 
And there a Scottish warrior stood, 

Of noble rank and noble mien, 

And glittering in his tartans sheen. 

She neither fainted, scream’d, nor fled, 
But there she sat astonished ; 

Her eyes o’er his form and features ran,— 
She turn’d to the shadow, then the man, 
Till at last she fix’d a look serene 

Upon the stranger’s manly mien ; 

Her ruby lips fell wide apart, 

High beat her young and guileless heart, 
Which of itself reveal’d the tale, 

By the quiverings of its snowy veil; 

A living statue feminine, 

A model cast in mould divine; 
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There she reclined, enchanted so, 
She moved not finger, eye, nor toe, 
For fear one motion might dispel 
The great enchanter’s thrilling spell: 

“°Tis all enchantment! Such a grace 
Ne’er ray’d a human virgin’s face! 
Tis all enchantment, rock and river,— 
May the illusion last for ever!” 
Exclaim’d the youth—* O, maiden dear, 
Are such enchantments frequent here ?”’ 

“ Yes, very!” said this mould of love, 
But hand or eye she did not move, 

But whispering said, 
As if afraid 

Her breath would melt the comely shade, 
“Yes, very! This enchanted stream 
Has visions raised in maiden’s dream, 
Of lovers’ joys, and bowers of bliss, 
But never aught so sweet as this. 
O pass not like fleeting cloud away, 
Last, dear illusion !—last for aye! 
And tell me, if on earth there dwell 
Men suiting woman’s love so well.” 


YOUTH. 

“T came from the isle of the evening sun, 
Where the solans roost, and the wild deers run, 
Where the giant oaks have a gnarled form, 
And the hills are coped with the cloud and the storm, 
Where the hoar frost gleams on the valleys and brakes, 
And a ceiling of crystal roofs the lakes ; 

And there are warriors in that land, 
With helm on head and sword in hand, 
And tens of thousands roving free, 

All robed and fair as him you see. 

I took the field to lead my own 
Forward to glory and renown ; 

I learn’d to give the warrior word, 

I learn’d to sway the warrior’s sword, 
Till a strange enchantment on ine fell,— 
How I came here I cannot tell. 

“ There came to the field an old grey man, 

With a silver beard and a visage wan, 
And out of the lists he beckon’d me, 
And began with a tale of mystery, 
Which soon, despite of all control, 
Took captive my surrender’d soul. 
With a powerful sway, 
It roll’d away, 
Till evening dropp’d her curtain grey, 
And the bittern’s cry 
Was heard on high, 
And the lamps of glory begemm’d the sky ; 
Yet still the amazing tale proceeded, 
And still I follow’d, and still I heeded,— 
For darkness or light, 
The day or the night, 
The last or the first, 
Or hunger or thirst, 
To me no motive could impart,— 
It was only the tale that charm’d my heart. 
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“ We posted on till the morning sun, 
And still the tale was never done— 
Faster and faster the old man went, 
Faster and faster I ran, intent 
That tale of mystery out to hear, 
Till the ocean’s roll-call met my ear— 
For the forest was past, and the shore was won, 
And still the tale was never done. 

“ He took to a boat, but said no word, 
I follow’d him in of my own accord, 
And spread the canvass to the wind, 
For I had no power to stay behind : 
We sail’d away, and we sail’d away, 
I cannot tell how many a day,— 
But the winsome moon did wax and wane, 
And the stars dropp’d blood on the azure main, 
And still my soul with burning zeal 
Lived on the magic of that tale, 
Till we came to this enchanted river, 
When the old grey man was gone for ever. 
He faded like vapour before the sun, 
And in a moment the tale was done. 

And here am I left, 
Of all bereft, 

Except this zone of heavenly weft, 
With the flowers of Paradise inwove, 
The soft and silken bands of love. 
Art thou the angel of this glade, 
A peri, or a mortal maid ?” 


MAIDEN. 
“ It is all enchantment! Once on a time 
I dwelt in a distant eastern clime,— 
O many a thousand miles away, 
Where our day is night, and our night is day, 
Where beauty of woman is no bliss, 
And the Tigris flows a stream like this. 
I was a poor and fatherless cbild, 
And my dwelling was in the woodland wild, 
Where the elves waylaid me out and in; 
And my mother knew them by their din, 
And charm’d them away from our little cot, 
For her eyes could see them, but mine could not. 
“ One summer night, which I never can rue, 

I dream’d a dream that turn’d out true. 
I thought I stray’d on enchanted ground, 
Where all was beauty round and round; 
The copse and the flowers were full in bloom, 
And the breeze was loaden with rich perfume. 
There I saw two golden butterflies, 
That shone like the sun in a thousand dyes; 
And the eyes on their wings that glow’d amain, 
Were like the eyes on the peacock’s train. 

I did my best 

To steal on their rest, 
As they hung on the cowslip’s damask breast; 

But my aim they knew, 

And shyer they grew, 
And away from flower to flower they flew. 
I ran, I bounded as on wings, 
For my heart was set on the lovely things, 
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And I call’d, and conjured them to stay, 
But they led me on, away, away ! 

Till they brought me to enchanted ground, 
When a drowsiness my senses bound ; 

And when I sat me down to rest, 

They came and they flutter’d round my breast; 
And when I laid me down to sleep, 

They lull’d me into a slumber deep, 

And I heard them singing, my breast above, 
A strain that seem’d a strain of love ;— 

It was sung in a shrill and soothing tone, 
By many voices join’d in one. 


Cravle Song of the Elbes. 


I. 
Hush thee, rest thee, harmless dove! 
Child of pathos, and child of love! 
Thy father is laid 
In his cold deathbed, 
Where waters encircle the lowly dead ; 
But his rest is sweet 
In his winding-sheet, 
And his spirit lies at his Saviour’s feet. 
Then hush thee, rest thee, child of bliss ! 
Thou flower of the Eastern wilderness! 


II. 
Thy mother has waked in her cot of the wild, 
And has wail’d for the loss of her only child; 
But the prayer is said, 
And the tear is shed, 
And her trust in her God unaltered ; 
But O, if she knew 
Of thy guardians true, 
And the scenes of bliss that await for you, 
She would hymn her joys to the throne above.— 
Hush thee, rest thee, child of love! 


III. 
Hush thee, rest thee, fatherless one ! 
Joy is before thee, and joy alone ; 
There is not a fay that haunts the wild, 
That has power to hurt the orphan child : 
For the angels of light, 
In glory bedight, 
Are hovering around by day and by night,— 
A charge being given 
To spirits of heaven, 
That the elves of malice afar be driven. 
Then hush thee, rest thee, lovely creature! 
Till a change is wrought in thy mortal nature. 


“ When I awoke from this dreamless slumber, 
There were beings around me without number : 
They had human faces, of heaven beaming, 

And wings upon their shoulders streaming ; 
Their eyes had a soft unearthly flame, 
And their lovely locks were all the same ; 
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Their voices like those of children young, 
And their language.was not said, but sung:— 
I ween’d myself in the home above, 

Among beings of happiness and love. 

“ Then they laid me down so lightsome and boon, 
In a veil that was like a beam of the moon, 
Or a ray of the morning, passing fair, 

And wove in the loom of the gossamer ; 

And they bore me aloft, over tower and tree, 
And over the land, and over the sea: 

There were seven times seven on either side, 
And their dazzling robes stream’d far and wide. 
It was such a sight as man ne’er saw, 

Which pencil of heaven alone could draw, 

If dipp’d in the morning’s glorious dye, 

Or the gorgeous tints of the evening sky, 

Or in the bright celestial river, 

The fountain of light, that wells for ever. 

“ But whither they bore me, and what befell, 
For the soul that’s within me, I dare not tell ; 
No language could make you to conceive it, 
And if you did, you would not believe it: 
But after a thousand visions past, 

This is my resting-place at last. 

These flocks and fields they gave to me, 

And they crown’d me the Queen of Thessaly. 
And since that time, I must confess 

I’ve no experience had of less 

Than perfectest, purest happiness ; 

And now I tremble lest love’s soft spell 
Should break the peace I love so well.” 


YOUTH. 

“ No, love is the source of all that’s sweet, 
And only for happy beings meet,— 
The bond of creation since time began, 
That brought the grace of heaven to man. 
Let us bathe in its bliss without control, 
And love with all the heart and soul ; 
For mine are with thee, and only thee, 
Thou Queen of the maidens of Thessaly.” 


MAIDEN. 
“ If thou couldst love as a virgin can, 

And not as sordid, selfish man ; 

If thy love for me 

From taint were as free 
As the evening breeze from the Sulon sea, 

Or the odours hale 

Of the morning gale, 
Breathed over the flowers of Tempe’s vale; 
And no endearment or embrace, 
That would raise a blush on a virgin’s face, 
Or a saint’s below, or a spirit’s above, 
Then I could love !—O as I could love!” 


YOUTH. 
“ Thou art too gentle, pure, and good, 
For a lover of earthly flesh and blood ; 
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But I will love thee and cherish thee so, 
As a maiden was never loved here below; 
With a heavenly aim, 
And a holy flame, 
And an endearment that wants a name; 
I will lead thee where the breeze is lightest, 
And where the fountain wells the brightest, 
Where the nightingale laments the oftest, 
And where the buds of flowers are softest. 
There in the glade, 
My lovely maid 
I will fold within this rainbow plaid ; 
I will press her to my faithful breast, 
And watch her calm and peaceful rest, 
And o’er each aspiration dear, 
I will breathe a prayer to Mercy’s ear,— 
And no embrace or kiss shall be, 
That a saint in heaven will blush to see.” 


Then the Maiden sunk on his manly breast, 
As the tabernacle of her rest; 
And as there, with closed eyes she lay, 
She almost sigh’d her soul away, 
As she gave her hand to the stranger guest, 
The comely youth of the stormy west.— 
Thus ends my yearly offering bland, 
The Laureate’s Lay of the Fairy Land.* 





* We have to remind such of our readers as are well acquainted with the poetry 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, that to feel the full power of his genius, we must go with 
him 

* Beyond this visible diurnal sphere,’ 

and walk through the shadowy world of the imagination. It is here, where Burns 
was weakest, that he is most strong. The airy beings, that to the impassioned soul 
of Burns seemed cold—bloodless—and unattractive—rise up in irresistible loveliness 
in their own silent domains, before the dreamy fancy of the gentle-hearted Shepherd. 
The still green beauty of the pastoral hills and vales where he passed his youth, inspi- 
red him with ever-brooding visions of fairy-land—till, as he lay musing in his lonely 
sheiling, the world of fantasy seemed, in the clear depths of his imagination, a love- 
lier reflection of that of nature—like the hills and heavens more softly shining in the 
water of his native lake. Whenever he treats of fairy-land, his language insensibly 
becomes, as it were, soft, wild, and aerial—we could almost think that we heard the 
voice of one of the fairy-folk. Still and serene images seem to rise up with the wild 
music of the versification—and the pcet deludes us, for the time, into an unquestioning 
and satisfied belief in the existence of ‘ those green realms of bliss’ of which he him- 
self seems to be a native minstrel. 

“‘ In this department of pure poetry, the Ettrick Shepherd has, among his own 
countrymen at least, no competitor. He is the poet laureate of the Court of Faéry— 
and we have only tohope he will at least sing an annual song as the tenure by which 
he holds his deserved honours.”—Blachwood’s Magazine, vol. iv. pp. 528, 9. 
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HINTS FO THE TWO IIOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


In glancing at some of the leading 
features of the present Session, peo- 
ple of common sense might be tempt- 
ed to address the two Houses of Par- 
liament in the following manner : 

Your sentiments govern or neutra- 
lize those of the empire, and your 
decisions rule its interests. The vast 
and perilous power which you thus 
possess—a power which, saying no- 
thing of abuse, may be easily render- 
ed ruinous in the upright use—will 
well justify the presumption we are 
about to be guilty of. On divers mat- 
ters of the first public moment you 
have in the present Session promul- 
gated, and acted upon, doctrines 
which we feel ourselves compelled 
to dissent from; and it is our object 
to state the grounds of our dissent, 
and call on you for additional argu- 
ment and evidence. 

We shall restrict ourselves to mat- 
ters which are of the highest per- 
manent importance, and which, on 
every principle of national salvation, 
ought to be stripped of their contro- 
versial character. It isas much your 
interest as your duty to make them 
the subjects of honest discussion, 
and seek information respecting them 
in every quarter. You will not be 
suffered to proceed much farther on 
mere assertion and assumption; you 
must speedily either exchange them 
for fact and demonstration, or cease 
to form a legislature. 

When the motions respecting the 
distressed state of the community 
were brought before you, we shared 
in the general expectation that you 
would, like men of business, look at 
the divisions of the population sepa- 
rately for the purpose of discovering 
‘ause and remedy. Different bodies 
were obviously suffering from dif- 
ferent evils, and of course the truth 
could only be ascertained by detail- 
ed examination. In common with 
the rest of our fellow-subjects, we 
were disappointed ; you resorted to 
your wild generalities, and threw 
nearly the whole blame on the change 
of currency in respect of its effect in 
reducing prices. 

These matters are undeniable. 

1. No change of currency had ta- 
ken place in London, Manchester, 


Liverpool, and the whole of Scot- 
land. 

2. In the various counties the work- 
ing classes, farmers, and landowners, 
were suffering severely from the lack 
of employment, bad wages, and heavy 
poor-rates, caused by excess of po- 
pulation. This excess has been for 
some years increasing, and accord- 
ing to your own reports, it originated 
in other things than the change of 
currency. 

3. In many districts the farmers 
were suffering severely from the low 
price and unsaleable character of 
wool. 

4. Agricultural produce had been 
greatly depressed in price by large 
importations. 

5. The influx of Irish labourers 
had operated to reduce wages, and 
create an excess of labour in agri- 
culture and manufactures. 

6. In many trades the working 
classes were distressed by low wages, 
caused by the low prices at which 
foreign goods could be imported. 

7. The losses of the farmers from 
the causes we have mentioned ne- 
cessarily reduced wages, and the 
quantity of employment amidst their 
labourers. 

8. The distress of the working 
classes caused distress in trade, and 
reduced prices in both agriculture 
and manufactures. 

9. While there was a great decline 
in the consumption of animal food, 
the supply of it from Ireland was in- 
creased; this of course distressed 
the grazing districts, and injured the 
farmers generally. 

10. The shipping interest, the silk 
trade, the mining, and several other 
interests, were distressed by foreign 
competition ; the ship-builders, rope- 
makers, sailmakers, &c., were dis- 
tressed indirectly by the same cause, 
and directly by the liberty given to 
shipping to fit in foreign ports. 

11. Some of the leading manufac- 
tures were bound to low prices by 
the protecting duties of foreign coun- 
tries. 

12. The distress of so large a part 
of the population necessarily dis- 
tressed trade and manufactures ge- 
nerally. 
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All this we say is undeniable; it 
has nothing to do with the change of 
currency. Yet you put it out of sight, 
and ascribed public suffering almost 
wholly to such change ! 

Let us now contrast this with your 
conduct on other occasions. 

Inthe discussions which took place 

in late years on the Corn Laws, you 
regularly insisted that such laws go- 
yerned the prices of corn. One part 
of you maintained that the old ones 
caused corn to be much dearer than 
it otherwise would be, and the other 
part maintained that a change would 
ruin the farmers by low prices. You 
asserted that corn was made dear by 
prohibition, and that it would be 
made cheap by admitting the foreign- 
er into the market. The variations 
which had taken place in its value, 
you charged on variations in the 
supply; and the same was done by 
the Press. In the 88th Number of 
the Edinburgh Review, we find this 
statement. “ Owing partly to the 
unprecedented destruction of agri- 
cultural capital that had taken place 
during the low prices of 1814, 1815, 
and 1816, (these low prices had not 
been produced by the suppression 
of small notes,) partly to deficient 
harvests, and more than all to the 
restraints on importation, the prices 
of 1817, 1818, and 1819, were op- 
pressively high. But mark the ef- 
fects of this increase of price—fresh 
capital was applied to the land; and 
this increase of tillage, conspiring 
with favourable seasons, again sunk 
prices to such a degree, that they 
fell in October 1822 so low as 38s. 
ld., the average of that year being 
only 43s.3d.!”’ These sentiments were 
your own, with this exception, that 
you ascribed the low prices of 1821 
and 1822 to the excessive importa- 
tions which took place before the 
closing of the ports in 1819. 

And what is your conduct at pre- 
sent? When you speak of prices in 
detail, you virtually deny that they 
have been in any material degree af- 
fected by the change of currency. 
When you speak of the low prices of 
wool, do you charge them on this 
change? No. When you treat on the 
pauperism and distress of the south- 
ern and midland counties, do you 
make this change responsible for 
them? No. Do you blame it for 
bringing the Irish labourers into the 
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country, who, as you assert, form 
such a powerful source of general 
bad wages and pauperism? No. When 
you look at the distress of the ship- 
ping interest, or of the silk trade, or 
of the lead and copper miners, or of 
the cotton weavers, or of the produ- 
cers of kelp, or of any portion of the 
community, do you say it has been 
produced by the change in question ? 
No. Do you assert this change to be 
the cause why the manufacturers are 
bound to such low prices in foreign 
markets ? No. 

Thus, when you framed the pre- 
sent Corn Law, you declared that it, 
by its effect on supply, would govern 
the prices of corn; you now declare 
that it cannot affect prices, and that 
they are governed by the currency. 
When you look at prices and public 
suffering in the aggregate, youascribe 
them to one cause; but when you 
look at them in detail, you deny ope- 
ration to this cause, and ascribe them 
to others wholly different! 

If this monstrous inconsistency af- 
fected your own reputation only, we 
should be silent respecting it; but it 
bears vitally on the interests of the 
empire. Itis utterly impossible for you 
to legislate correctly on the property 
and bread of the community, if you 
be ignorant of the things which go- 
vern price. The latter is either re- 
gulated by the currency, or it is not; 
we call on you, in the name of the 
country, to decide the question. 

We will now offer a few remarks 
in reference to your decision. A 
large part of you, in speaking of the 
high prices of corn in 1817 and 1818, 
and the low ones in 1821 and 1822, 
ascribe them wholly to the currency. 
Would not the bad crops in the for- 
mer years, the excessive importations 
on an abundant crop which they cau- 
sed, and the very great increase of 
imports from Ireland in the latter 
years, affect prices? If they would, 
what are we to think of those legis- 
lators who put them wholly out of the 
question ? 

You speak of a metallic standard 
of value, as though the relative value 
of commodities to it, could not vary ; 
you assert that with it the prices of 
commodities must be always low. 
We have no alternative but to disbe- 
lieve you, or history altogether. Is 
the price of wheat governed by this 
standard, or by the seasons? Are 
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wages governed by it, or by the sup- 
ply of labour, and the quantity of em- 
ployment? We put the question in 
regard to every commodity. What 
is the reply given by history and the 
nature of things? It is, that it is ut- 
terly impossible for the standard of 
value to govern prices, and that they 
must vary about as much with a me- 
tallic, as with a paper one. In illus- 
tration, we give the average price of 
wheat at Dantzic during four periods 
of ten years each. 


From 1780 to 1789 it was 33s. 10d. 
1790 to 1799 —— 43s. 8d. 
1800 to 1809 —— 60s. Od. 
1810 to 1819 55s. 4d. 


We may add, that the price gene- 
rally varied much yearly. Were the 
variations caused by changes in the 
standard of value? No; they flowed 
from causes wholly independent of 
it. 

You charge the high prices of the 
war on a depreciation of the cur- 
rency. The history of the last two 
years and the present one abundantly 
proves, that if the supply of foreign 
corn were as small, and the demand 
of government, and means of con- 
sumption of the working classes, 
Were as great, as they were during 
the war, corn would be now fully as 
dear with a metallic currency as it 
then was with a paper one. Let la- 
bour be as much in demand, and as 
free from foreign competition, as it 
was during the war, and wages will 
be as high as they then were. Place 
imported commodities ia the war 
circumstances, and they will rise to 
the war prices. This will be the 
case if the price of gold remain what 
it is. 

What is the ys gee absurdity 
which you here fall into? You in 
reality maintain, that, with a gold 
currency, short crops and inability 
to procure supplies from abroad 
cannot make corn dear—an inade- 
quate supply of labour, and freedom 
from foreign competition, cannot 
make wages high—and short supply, 
expensive transit, scarcity, and high 
wages, cannot make general commo- 
dities dear ! 

The high price of gold during the 
war was caused, as every intelligent 
man knows, by other things than the 
high prices of commodities. It arose 
partly from the great general demand 
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for gold created by the War, and 
partly in respect of this count ‘ 
from the circumstances produced by 
the war, which rendered a great ex. 


sort of gold necessary, and an equal : 


import impossible. Yet you practi. 
cally assert, that the price of gold 
cannot be affected by a great de. 
mand, a constant export, and inabj- 
lity to import; and can only be rai. 
sed by the high prices of commodi- 
ties ! 

If you admit the contrary, you 
overturn your beautiful currency 
theory. If you admit that short sup. 
ply and scarcity can produce high 
prices independently of the curren. 
cy, you cannot deny that they pro- 
duced such prices during the war, 
If you admit that gold can be made 
dear by a great demand, necessary 
export and short supply, independ. 
ently of the prices of commodities, 
you cannot deny that its high price 
during the war flowed from them, 
If you make these admissions, you 
own that the paper currency, duri 
the war, was not the cause of high 
prices, and was not depreciated. 

You say that a contraction of the 
currency must cause not only a mo- 
mentary, but a permanent fall of 
prices, because the property of the 
country must be represented by the 
currency, and therefore the value of 
the one must fall with the amount of 
the other. 

In this you virtually maintain, that 
the quantity of property cannot be 
affected by variations in the amount 
of money—that production will be 
the same in quantity, whether prices 
be profitable or losing ones—that a 
diminution of capital cannot dimi- 
nish production. If you own the 
contrary, you must own that the 
currency can be increased or redu- 
ced without permanently affecting 
prices. 

Let us suppose that, by small 
notes, two millions are added to the 
currency, and that half the sum is 
lent to the farmers. How will the 
farmers employ it? Granting that, 
in the first instance, they use it to 
keep their produce from market, and 
thereby raise prices, this, as you de- 
clare, must raise their profits, and 
incite them to force their old land 
with manure, and take additional 
land into culture. What must follow ? 
An increase in the quantity of pro- 
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duce fully equal. to the increase of 
currency, and of course, according 
to your own doctrines, the old prices. 

Suppose that the other million is 
advanced to the woollen manufac- 
turers, how will they employ it? 
They cannot raise the price of wool- 
lens without contracting largely the 
foreign markets, therefore they can- 
not raise labour and raw produce. 
They will cause an increase in the 
quantity of woollens equal to the in- 
crease of currency, and, therefore, 
there can be no permanent rise of 
prices. 

Suppose that, by the suppression 
of bank-notes, two millions are taken 
from the capital of the farmers or the 
woollen manufacturers. This will 
cause, for a moment, forced sales and 
low prices; but production must fall 
in a sages to the loss of capital, 
and prices must rise to cover the cost 
of production. The farmers must 
raise less produce, and therefore, 
with the same consumption, foreign- 
ers must supply the difference, or 
corn and cattle must be made dear 
by the suppression of the notes. The 
woollen manufacturers must produce 
less woollens; therefore, with the 
same consumption, foreigners must 
supply the difference, or the sup- 
pression must make woollens dear. 

If you, by any suppression of bank- 
notes, take thirty or forty millions 
from the capital of the country, you 
must contract general business in a 
proportionate degree; the farmers 
must raise less produce, the manu- 
facturers must fabricate fewer goods, 
and the merchants must have. less 
trade ; but prices, except for the mo- 
ment, must still generally cover the 
cost of production. By contracting 
business, it may create a great glut 
of labour ; this may reduce prices, by 
reducing wages; but, on the other 
hand, the deficiency of capital will 
raise them by adding to the cost of 
production. By doing this, you will 
greatly narrow your general busi- 
ness, produce a vast portion of dis- 
tress, and give a large amount of 
your trade to foreign nations; but you 
will cause no permanent reduction 
of prices, unless it flow from the pe- 
nury of your labouring orders. 

It is by operating in this manner, 
and not by producing any permanent 
reduction of prices, that your sup- 
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pression of small notes has been the 
parent of much public suffering. 

If you say, unlimited issues of 
bank-notes enable the producers to 
keep goods constantly high by with- 
holding them from market, we reply, 
it is impossible. The more abun- 
dant capital is, the greater must pro- 
duction be ; the farmer and manufac- 
turer must, on the average, sell in 
the year all they produce, and it must 
be consumed. Such issues, by keep- 
ing production at the highest relative 
point, must keep prices generally 
low; the glut of capital, which has 
existed since the war ceased, has 
been the parent of excessive produc- 
tion and low prices. 

If you assert, that abundance of 
money must make it cheap, we re- 
ply, that, in respect of capital, this 
can only make the profits on it cheap. 
The wages of capital, like those of 
labour, must be made low by excess ; 
and this must make goods, not dearer, 
but cheaper. Abundance of money, 
as revenue, no doubt, makes it cheap, 
but bank-notes are not issued as re- 
venue. Such abundance, and the con- 
sequent high prices, can only flow 
from abundance of prosperity. Bank- 
notes can only raise general prices 
by raising revenue; and it is only by 
increasing prosperity, that they can 
do this. It is utterly impossible for 
them to raise your prices so far as to 
contract your markets, because a con- 
traction must be an instantaneous fall 
of prices. 

Suppose that several millions are 
added to the capital of the country 
by the issuing of bank-notes. Your 
farmers and manufacturers produce 
more goods, and your domestic, co- 
lonial, and foreign trades are enlar- 
ged; through this, the money obtains 
employment; but no permanent ad- 
vance of prices takes place, save what 
is caused by an increase of prosperi- 
ty. If you double the capital of the 

individual, he employs the additional 
sum, not in raising his prices, but in 
enlarging his stock and business. 
The case is the same with the nation. 
It has been by such operation that 
an abundance of bank-notes has been 
so prolific of prosperity and wealth. 

our doctrine really amounts to 

this. An increase of money will not 

enlarge production and importation ; 

neither will a decrease reduce them. 
3E 
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Take away the whole of a farmer’s 
capital, and it will not reduce in the 
least his production of corn and cat- 
tle ; it will only reduce his prices: 
deprive the manufacturer of capital, 
and he will still fabricate the same 
quantity of goods; the only effect 
will be a reduction of his prices: 
we a nation of its capital, and this 
will not diminish in the least degree 
its production and trade; the only 
consequence will be, its goods will be 
no longer sold, but given away ! 

When you speak of a paper eur- 
rency, you vituperate it as a national 
scourge ; you actually assert that the 
extreme of public misery is prefera- 
ble to one. Yet when you speak of 
the history of the empire during the 
long term of years in which its cur- 
rency was paper, you declare that it 
was distinguished by unexampled 
prosperity ! We cannot ascribe such 
conduct to wicked attempts to im- 
pose on the community; therefore, 
what must we ascribe it to ? 

A large number of your members 
declaim against the change, on the 
pune that it operates most unjust- 

on the contracts entered into when 
the currency was paper. The alleged 
injustice can only exist in the fall of 
prices. Yet most of those men re- 
gularly support every other change 
which has the reduction of prices for 
its avowed object. They are wor- 
shippers of Free Trade—they would 
abolish the Corn Law—they would 
sweep away protecting duties—they 
would buy at the cheapest market— 
solely for the sake of obtaining goods 
and labour at the cheapest rate! 
With them, to bring down prices by a 
change of currency is robbery; but 
to bring them down by other means 
is perfect equity ! 

ou insist that a paper currency, 
without limitation, would again pro- 
duce general high prices. By this you 
really insist that the production and 
import of an enormous additional 
uantity of animal food—the produc- 
tion and import of more corn, to the 
amount of many millions of quarters 
annually—the import of a vast addi- 
tional mass of iol cotton, sugar, and 
other articles—the loss of foreign 
markets for manufactures—and an 
immense import of most kinds of ma- 
nufactured goods, could not prevent 

~~ prices!!! 
e solemnly protest against your 
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dogmas, because we wish to be 
thought sane, saying nothing of other 
matters. Borrowing from the terms 
which your tutors and leaders be. 
stow so liberally on their opponents, 
we must humbly observe, that the 
most finished “ empirics” never pro- 
duced any thing capable of excelling 
your currency “ empiricism.” 

The low prices, whatever may be 
their cause, have evidently formed 
the immediate great source of the 
suffering. The farmer has been un- 
able to obtain prices for his pro- 
duce sufficient to cover the demands 
on him; the inevitable fruits have 
been loss and insolvency. Other pro- 
ducers have not been able to ob- 
tain prices that would yield them 
adequate profits. The prices of agri- 
cultural produce and manufactured 
goods have been too low to afford 
sufficient wages to the worki 
classes. These classes have been 
distressed much less by the want of 
work, than by inability to earn, when 
in full employment, a sufficiency of 
necessaries; and it is manifest that 
their low wages have been produced 
by low prices, 

Now putting the currency wholly 
aside, you have intentionally produ. 
ced these low prices by your new 
laws. You changed the Corn Laws 
for the express purpose of reducing 
prices; you did the same —s 
wool, seeds, and other articles o 
agricultural produce ; and it was to 
reduce prices that you changed the 
whole of your protecting laws. Your 
legislati.a has only produced what 
you intended it to do; you are sur- 
rounded by demonstration that the 
low prices which you intended it to 
produce have formed the main source 
of the distress ; yet you protest that 
the distress cannot be ascribed to it 
in the smallest degree ! 

What is really your conduct here ? 
You make a law expressly to prohi- 
bit the farmer from obtaining for his 
produce sufficient to meet his ex- 

enses on the one hand, and to take 
rom him a part of his market on the 
other ; in consequence, he sinks into 
distress and bankruptcy: yet you 
declare, that although your law has 
had its intended effects, it cannot 
possibly have injured him! You 
make another law to prohibit the 
shipowner, silk manufacturer, mi- 
ner, &c. &c., from obtaining remune- 
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rating prices, and to take from them 
their trade ; they inevitably fall into 
Joss and ruin; but you insist, that 
though your law has thus sunk their 
prices, ‘and reduced their trade, it 
must have benefited them!’ You 
make a third to cut down wages so 
far, by areduction of prices, that the 
labourer, by the most severe toil, 
cannot keep his family from want; 
you acknowledge that it has had the 
intended effect on his wages, but 
maintain that it must have been 
highly advantageous to him! Your 
arch-“ empiric,’ Mr Huskisson, de- 
clared that his measures were to 
produce cheapness, and admit fo- 
reigners to a certain extent into your 
markets ; he owns that they have pro- 
duced cheapness by taking away pro- 
fits and wages; he admits that the 
country is in great suffering, and 
that the working classes are in great 
penury ; yet he insists that his mea- 
sures which he intended to produce, 
and which have on his own confes- 
sions produced, the losing prices and 
famine wages, have had no share in 
creating the distress, but, on the con- 
trary, have been very advantage- 
ous!!! 

In the whole history of “ empiri- 
cism” this was never before equal- 
led. The most impudent of medical 
quacks never yet ventured to declare 
that he increased health by poison- 
ing people; and that when he de- 
stroyed them in this manner, he gave 
them life, and had no share in cau- 
sing their death. This, however, is 
done by your political quacks ; they 
declare, that by destroying proper- 
ty, profits, and Seah they increase 
prosperity ; and that when by this 
they plunge the master into bank- 
ruptcy, and the workman into star- 
vation, they do not cause distress, 
but, on the contrary, give wealth to 
the one, and abundance to the other ! 

After deciding in this manner that 
laws which intentionally destroy 
property, profits, a and 
wages, cannot possibly produce dis- 
tress—that the farmer and manufac- 
turer must be benefited by losing 
prices and the annihilation of their 
capital, and the working classes must 
have their comforts increased by the 
loss of employment and the reduc- 
tion of wages to famine ones—after 
doing this, you decide that prospe- 
rity must be soon restored without 
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any efforts on your part towards its 
restoration ! 

What, in reality, is your latter de- 
cision ? You declare that the land- 
owner must permanently reduce his 
rents—that he must lose for ever a 
large part of his income and proper- 
ty ; and in the same breath you tell 
him that he will soon regain prospe- 
rity. You declare that the invasion 
of his markets b foreigners, and the 
inability of the labouring orders to 
consume a sufficiency of corn and 
animal food, shall permanently bind 
the farmer to inadequate prices ; and 
in the same breath you tell him that 
he will soon regain prosperity. You 
declare that the shipowners and va- 
rious manufacturers of different de- 
scriptions shall be permanently bound 
to losing prices and glut ; and in the 
same breath you tell them that they 
will soon regain a. You 
declare that the labouring classes 
shall be permanently bound to fa- 
mine wages, and the inroads of fo- 
reigners on their employment; and 
in the same breath you tell them that 
they will soon regain prosperity. 
You insist that the elements of pros- 
perity shall be for ever banished— 
that your laws shall for ever confine 
land and its productions to distress 
value, producers to distress prices, 
and the labouring orders to distress 
wages ; and at the same moment you 
insist that there will soon be a return 
of prosperity ! 

ow, in the name of common 
reason, why do you desire prosperity 
when you are so violently hostile to 
high prices? They are one and indi- 
visible. To be prosperous, the land- 
lord must have the value of his land 
preserved from injury, and obtain a 
good rent; the farmer must have 
prices which will enable him to pay 
such rent, give good wages and make 
good profits; the manufacturers must 
have prices which will enable them 
to buy raw produce at a reasonably 
high rate, give good wages, and make 
good profits ; and the working classes 
must have good wages, and a suffi- 
ciency of employment. All this can 
only exist in high prices, and with- 
out it there can be no prosperity. 
Yet while you profess to sigh for the 
latter, you wage a war of extermina- 
bo against the only things it can flow 

rom! 


And why are you so hostile to high 
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prices? During the long period in 
which you had them, did they de- 
stroy your revenue, paralyze your 
power, and scourge your trade? Did 
they ruin and starve your popula- 
tion? You are mute, but we find an 
answer in the most magnificent pe- 
riod of English history. Oh, but you 
sagely shake your heads and exclaim 
—* They would affect contracts, ba- 
nish gold, prevent competition with 
foreigners, and produce fits of suffer- 
ing.” And would all these, collec- 
tively, be as injurious as the present 
distress? They would comparative- 
ly be evils too trivial to be thought 
of. Yet to preserve the country 
from such wth you fill it with loss, 
hunger, and misery—with all the ele- 
ments of national ruin. To prevent 
sickness you take away life. 

Your conduct is the more inexcu- 
sable, because the history of other 
countries, as well as of this, is open 
for your instruction. In proportion 
as foreign nations have had high 
prices, they have been rich and pros- 

erous; in proportion as they have 

ad low ones, they have been poor 
and wretched. What does the Rus- 
sian or Prussian agriculturist reap 
from low prices, save permanent po- 
verty and embarrassment ? What 
does the continental labourer draw 
from low wages, save constant pe- 
nury and privation? Nevertheless, 
you proclaim that this country must 
sink to their low prices and wages, 
to gain wealth and prosperity ! 

If you thus continue to delude 
yourselves, you will not long delude 
others. When you rail against the 
old restrictive system and bank-notes, 
people will remember that they did 
not overwhelm the empire with 
dreadful misery, as your free trade 
and gold have done. When you ut- 
ter your unmeaning folly, “ that. this 
country must not stand still while all 
is in motion around it;” they will 
think that “ standing still” could not 
have yielded worse fruits than the 
“motion” you have given it has yield- 
ed. When you tell producers that 
you will enrich them by taking away 
their profits and property, or labour- 
ers, that you will increase their com- 
forts by rendering it impossible for 
them to support themselves by the 
most severe toil, they will detect the 
true character of the “ empiricism,” 
and treat it accordingly. 
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At least be consistent ; if you must 
vituperate high prices, vituperate 
prosperity equally. Proclaim that 
the latter is the bane of the public 
weal, and that it is your duty to ba- 
nish it for ever. This will enable 
the community to judge correctly of 
your proceedings. 

But you say, not only that there 
will be a return of prosperity in spite 
of what you have done, but that it 
will be hastened by your further la- 
bours in reducing profits and wages, 
Your present protections are but 
temporary ones, which you are an- 
xious to abolish. Many of you declare 
that the extinction of the Corn Law 
would form a vast source of prospe- 
rity; let us now look at your doc- 
trines on this matter. 

Sir Henry Parneil, amidst other 
absurdities, has lately informed the 
world that—* If the effect of the Corn 
Law is at least to raise the price of 
corn 5s, a-quarter, this advance on 
the quantity consumed, taken at fifty 
million quarters, creates a charge on 
the public of L.12,500,000, a-year.” 
In this, you directly or indirectly con- 
cur: every reduction in the price of 
corn, you represent to be a benefit 
to the public at large. 

Sir Henry thus admits that a re- 
duction of 5s. in the quarter of corn, 
would take annually twelve millions 
and a half, from some part of the 
“ public:”—from whom would the 
sum be taken? From the landowners 
only, is the ready reply of both him , 
and yourselves. We deny it—we as- 
sert that men who give such a reply 
are, in respect of information, a dis- 
grace to Parliament. 

It is as certain, that a reduction in 
the price of corn must reduce hus- 
bandry wages, as it is that one in the 
prices of cottons and woollens must 
reduce the wages in the cotton and 
woollen trades. When such a reduc- 
tion takes place, the farmer must di- 
minish his costs of production; he 
cannot immediately operate on rent 
and taxes, therefore he employs less 
labour and reduces wages. No fact 
is better established by history than 
this—a fall in corn causes a greater 
reduction in husbandry wages, look- 
ing at quantity of employment as 
well as rate, than in rents. Such 
wages are now only half of what they 
were during the war, but rents have 
not fallen in proportion. 
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What we and history say, will not, 
we are well aware, make any impres- 
sion on you; but, however, it is as- 
serted by the “ quacks” —we use their 
own language—whom Sir Henry fol- 
lows, and yourselves, that a fall in 
corn must cause a fall, not only in 
husbandry, but in all wages. It is 
your grand argument to the land- 
owners, that the loss of rent produ- 
ced by cheap corn, would be balan- 
ced by the cheapness of labour and 
commodities. 

Every man acquainted with the 
subject, knows that to the farmer 
rents are really the highest when 
corn is the lowest; and that a fall in 
corn sweeps away a large portion of 
his capital. 

Now, how stands the matter on 
your own confessions ? 

The twelve millions and a half 
would be as much taken from the 
husbandry labourers, saying nothing 
of the farmers, as from the landown- 
ers. The sum does not constitute a 
charge on the landowners, the farm- 
ers, the husbandry labourers, and the 
labouring classes generally. While 
it forms a gain to some of these, it 
causes no loss to the others. 

This you distinctly admitand main- 
tain. 

Upon whom then does the sum 
fall as a charge? The master manu- 
facturers, traders, and people who 
live on the interest of money. Do 
they consume all the corn grown in 
the country ? Sir Henry Parnell him- 
self will scarcely assert this in terms, 
although he does so in effect. They 
of course can only be affected by it 
as a charge in proportion to their 
consumption. They probably do not 
exceed one-tenth of the population, 
and perhaps they do not consume 
one-fifteenth of the corn, as Sir Hen- 
ry’s estimate includes that consumed 
by the farmers in seed and feed. 

The 5s. per quarter, then, does not 
form acharge on the “ public,” if we 
are to understand by the term, the 
vast majority of the population ; and 
it only forms one on the trifling mi- 
nority of the “ public” to the amount 
of about L.830,000. This is the fact 
according to your own doctrines. 

If, then, you take this sum from the 
price of corn, you take it from a large 
part of the “ public,” to give it toa 
small one; you transfer the wages of 
the husbandry labourer to the income 


of the comparatively wealthy. This 
is not all. You assert that the re- 
duction must reduce general wages 
and prices : if this be true, it follows 
that the labourers employed by the 
export trade really charge the money 
they pay for corn on foreigners, and 
of course the latter would reap the 
- on the corn consumed by them. 

he fact then is this: you take a 
large sum from one part of the “ pub- 
lic,” and only give a portion of it to 
the other; the rest you give to fo- 
reigners: in consequence, you sub- 
ject the “ public” as a whole to loss, 

On your own doctrines, this is in- 
controvertible. 

Sir H. Parnell on this matter in 
reality asserts, 1. The dearer corn is, 
the greater is the dead loss sustained 
by the farmers on all they sow, give 
to their cattle, and consume in their 
houses, although, as they produce 
this corn themselves, variations in its 
market value cannot possibly make 
any difference to them. 2. This dead 
loss cannot be in any degree coun- 
terpoised to them by the additional 
profit they gain on the corn they sell. 
3. The dearer corn is, the greater is 
the dead loss sustained by the land- 
owners on all they consume. 4. This 
dead loss cannot be in any degree 
made up to them by the rents which 
dear corn gives them. 5. As this 
dead loss to both rises with the price 
of corn, it follows that it is the least 
when corn is the cheapest; of course 
the profits and rents of farmers and 
landowners must be at the maxi- 
mum when corn is not sold but given 
away. 6. The wages and employ- 
ment of husbandry and other labour- 
ers cannot be in the least varied by 
variations in the price of corn. He 
either asserts all this, or he asserts 
that the landowners, farmers, and 
husbandry and other labourers, do 
not consume a grain of corn; but that 
the whole produced in the country, 
seed included, is consumed by the 
rest of the population. His dogma 
amounts to the one or the other. 

Yet this Sir Henry is one of your 
leaders ; he was the chairman of your 
Finance Committee, he writes books 
on Currency and Political Economy, 
and he despises, with all the pomp of 
infallibility, those who dissent from 
him. Here is one reason why his 
errors should be severely dealt with, 
and we will cite another; he puts 
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forth these monstrous errors after 
they have been again and again re- 
futed. 


Why do you sanction the doctrine 
that variations in the price of corn 
fall solely on rents? Mere opinion 
respecting it is out of the question, 
because it has been abundantly tested 
by experiment. You have had long 
periods of dear, and of cheap corn ; 
what have they established? The 
farmers and husbandry labourers 

rofited more than the landowners 
from the high price, and they suffer- 
ed more from the low one. The na- 
ture of things proves that this must 
always be the case—that at all times 
the low price of corn must injure 
the husbandry labourers even more 
than the landowners. Why then do 
you, in the teeth of experience and 
reason, sanction what is alike inju- 
rious in practice and propagation ? 

It is because we are the enemies 
of falsehood and delusion, that we 
protest against your conduct on this 
matter. 

You countenance the assertions 
that the Corn Law exists for the be- 
nefit of the Aristocracy only—that the 
great landowners are the only people 
who profit from high prices. Are 
they true or false? The great land- 
owners generally take low rents, 
which they vary but little, and in 
consequence variations of price affect 
them much less than their tenants ; 
they are comparatively but little be- 
nefited by the corn law; the advan- 

es yielded by the latter in respect 
of rent, are principally reaped by the 
middling and small Jandowners. Of 
this you cannot be ignorant. 

You thus, under the pretence of 
attacking the Aristocracy, attack the 
best part of the Democracy ; because 
a law happens to benefit a rich Peer, 
it must be destroyed, though its de- 
struction will ruin multitudes of peo- 

le of middling and small property. 

t the Aristocracy wholly out of 
sight, and you will still have a body 
of landowners who rank amidst the 
most virtuous and valuable of your 
population, and who far surpass in 
numbers and property your cotton 
= woollen manufacturers combi- 
ne . 

The land of these landowners has 
been, in a large degree, bought by 
them or their ancestors in the last 
thirty years; therefore it does not 
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yield them adequate interest on the 
capital vested in it ; of course, if you 
take away the corn law, you, to a 
- extent, take their just property, 

ow, what are the pleas on which 
you seek to plunder them ? 

You and your “ empirics” regu- 
larly declare, that labour must fall 
with corn; you represent that your 

eat object in bringing down corn, 
is to bring down wages ; and you as- 
sure the landowner, that if his rents 
fall, wages and commodities will fall 
equally. On your own declarations, 
therefore, the robbery of these land- 
owners would not yield the least gain 
to the working classes ; it would only, 
in general, benefit the master manu- 
facturers and traders, the people 
whose income arises from the inte- 
rest of money, and foreigners. 

Would the robbery raise the rate of 

rofit of manufacturers and traders? 

ou say, No! for you assert that 
prices would fall with wages. Ac- 
cording to your own doctrines, it 
could only benefit them a little in 
their house-keeping expenses. 

But you say the cheapness would 
increase the export trade. Whereis 
your evidence? Some foreign na- 
tions prohibit your goods, and others 
will only receive them under protect 
ing duties, which they raise as you 
reduce your prices. In several of 
them, the duties on your manufac- 
tures would have been at this mo- 
ment much lighter than they are, if 
your prices had been kept up ; the re- 
duction, therefore, has merely raised 
their revenues. You, therefore, grind 
your landowners and labourers to 
powder, not to increase your exports, 
but to tax them for the benefit of fo- 
reigners; you compel them to pay 
the taxes of America and some other 
states, as weil as their own. 

This refers to your articles of ex- 
port; with regard to other articles, 
the abolition of the Corn Law could 
not enable you to export them. 

Thus, you would plunge half your 
population into the abyss of confisca- 
tion and penury, to increase your 
exports to foreign nations, not only 
when you have no evidence that it 
would have such effect, but in the 
teeth of conclusive evidence that it 
could not. You raise the cry over 
the ruin and famine which your 
cheapness creates,—* Oh, it will en- 
large the export trade !”” but you nei 
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ther point Out the place, nor calcu- 
late the quantity ; you do not conde- 
seend to shew where the prohibi- 
tion will be abolished, or the — 
tecting duty will not be raised. Your 
cry is a crazy assertion branded as 
false by every species of evidence. 
Could any thing be more unstates- 
manlike, could any thing be more 
criminal, than this wholesale destruc- 
tion of any rd and bread, not only 
when you have no proof that it will 
accomplish what you desire, but 
when you are surrounded by proof 
that it is impossible for it to do so? 

This, then, is really the question 
touching the Corn Law,—Shall the 
landowners be robbed of both income 
and property, merely that the master 
manufacturers, tradesmen, and cer- 
tain other people of property,may have 
their expenses of living somewhat re- 
duced, and foreign nations may be en- 
abled to buy goods cheaper of, and 
draw more taxes from, this country ? 
This is really the question ; on your 
own shewing, the labouring classes 
have nothing to do with it. 

Your “ empirics” tell the working 
orders that they will profit prodigi- 
ously from cheap bread ; and in the 
same breath they tell the landowners, 
that wages must fall in the same de- 

ee with bread. They thus confess 
that the labourer’s command over 
bread would not be in the least in- 
creased in regard to wages. But they 
assert, a vast additional quantity of 
manufactures would be exported in 
payment for foreign corn. Putting 
out of sight the preventatives to this 
we have named, these same “ empi- 
rics” maintain, that as many agricul- 
tural labourers would be thrown out 
of employment by the import of the 
foreign corn, a8 would be required 
for fabricating the addifional manu- 
factures. On their own doctrines, 
therefore, the working orders could 
not be benefited in wages, or quan- 
tity of employment, or any thing. 

You know that these wretched 
errors have fatal effect on the public 
mind—that they array the lower 
against the upper classes, and gene- 
rate every feeling requisite for the 
production of public ruin; yet you 
countenance them. We spare re- 
proach, but we separate ourselves 
from the shame and iniquity. 

We should not trouble ourselves 
with a man of Mr Courtenay’s cali« 
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bre, looking at him apart from his 
office : tho epaieun be pe individual 
who has bit the dust at every en- 
counter with petty lawmaking, and 
who completly broke down under 
such a matter as legislating for bene- 
fit societies, can be rendered worthy 
of remark by his office alone. In- 
credible as it may appear, such a per- 
sonage is actually the Vice President 
of the Board of Trade, and therefore 
may be presumed to utter the senti- 
ments of the Ministry: on this ground 
we will offer some observations on 
the speech he delivered on Mr Da- 
venport’s motion. 

r Courtenay with marvellous 
candour owns that when he received 
his office, his mind was free as “a 
sheet of blank paper” from all im- 

ressions touching the principles of 

‘ree Trade. We fully believe him, so 
far as concerns knowledge. Here is 
a public functionary who avows that 
when he obtained a very important 
office, he was utterly disqualified for 
filling it—he was totally destitute of 
the information required for the dis- 
charge of its duties. But he declares 
he has since duly examined these 
principles, and has found them to be 
perfectly true. Could any thing be 
more ludicrous than for such a man 
to pretend to examine, and above all 
to understand them ? 

Mr Courtenay says, “ Procuring 
the articles we might want where we 
could get them at the cheapest rates, 
be it domestic or foreign,” is the 
“ sound principle of Free Trade,” and 
the principle on which Government 
is “ determined to act.” 

This most ignorant person thus can 
see no difference between the articles 
which this country produces, and 
those which it does not produce—be- 
tween cotton, sugar, and indigo, on 
the one hand, and corn, cattle, silks, 
and linens on the other. In reality he 
maintains, that if this country could 
be undersold in every thing, it ought 
to abandon production altogether ! 

He lauds the cheapness, because 
by its “reaction” it increases exports. 
How is the cheapness produced ? By 
destroying capital and bread—b 
cursing the labouring classes wit 
famine. Yet in his eyes, cheapness 
produced in this manner is a national 
benefit. Overwhelm your whole po- 
pulation with loss and want, and this 
will be highly advatitageous to it, 
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provided you thereby make some 
trifling addition to your exports. Does 
this Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade know that the cheapness is met 
by increased duties in foreign coun- 
tries? Such a man cannot be ex- 
pected to know it. 

If you hold his opinions, why do 
you not sweep away all protecting 
duties? if not, why do you suffer him 
to hold office ? 

Mr Courtenay says, “ Did the ho- 
nourable member imagine that fo- 
reigners would give us their goods 
for nothing? We must give them 
ours in exchange, or, if not, we must 
give them gold ; and where could we 
obtain the gold, except as the price of 
our goods ?” 

According, therefore, to this Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, the 
prohibitory systems of other nations 
are of no efficacy. Open your ports 
to French productions, and this will 
enable you to export as many manu- 
factures, as you would do, should 
France admit them free of duty. 
Why do you complain of the restric- 
tions of Russia, when you have no- 
thing to do beyond admitting Russian 
produce, and this will enable you to 
export as much as you would do if 
these restrictions had no existence ? 
If America wholly exclude your 
goods, and take nothing but gold for 
what you buy of her, this will not in- 
flict the least injury on your trade ; 
you will, in consequence of it, sell all 
the goods to other nations for gold, 
which you would sell to her should 
she give them free admission: Why 
then do you declaim against her Ta- 
riff? It is preposterous in foreign 
nations to censure your Corn Law, 
because, if they will only take your 
manufactures, they will export as 
much corn as they would do if this 
law were abolished. It is their own 
restrictions, and not the Corn Laws 
of other states, which prevent Po- 
land and Prussia from selling their 
corn. Abolish your restrictions, and 
you will then, in spite of foreign pro- 
hibitions, really supply the universe 
with cottons and woollens. If the 
whole world rigidly exclude your 

oods, this will not do the least in- 
jury to your exports, provided you 
give free admission to all foreign 
commodities. All this is truth, or the 
opinions of the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade are below contempt. 
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The individual who fills such:an 


office is so inconceivably ignorant as 
to assert in reality, that gold cannot 
be bought abroad with any thing save 
goods, and that every import of gold 
must necessarily cause an additional 
export of goods of its amount! 

r Courtenay sneers at the “un- 
derstanding” of Mr Sadler! This is 
too admirable. Let us, however, do 
him justice; he only repeats the 
dogmas of your “ quacks,” although 
he repeats them with the servility, 
omissions, and blunders displayed 
by the schoolboy when he recites his 
incomprehensible grammar task. It 
is owing to your support that men 
whose capacity is barely equal to 
mechanical clerkships, and whose 
powers of investigation are not suffi- 
cient for the management of a cab- 
bage garden, thus puff ‘themselves 
into first-rates, by deriding their su- 
periors. An end must be put to their 
silly arrogance. 

You sanction those dogmas, al- 
though you are surrounded by de- 
monstration that they are false. It 
is notorious that, for much of the 
gold which you buy of the countries 
that produce it, you give in pay- 
ment foreign goods; and that your 
ability to export goods is greatly in- 
jured by the necessity for exporting 
gold. You call an unfavourable state 
of the exchanges an evil ; to keep 
gold in the country, you subject the 
population to grinding loss and mi- 
sery, and still you declare that things 
which compel you to export it are 
beneficial ! 

Let us now glance at your conduct 
on the petitions of the shipowners. 

Reciprocity treaties have been en- 
tered into with various foreign na- 
tions, and it is evident that their real 
character can only be ascertained by 
information on the following points. 

1. Their effects on the employment 
of shipping in the trade with the 
countries with which they have been 
entered into. 

2. Their effects on the freights, 
value, and quality of British shipping 
generally. 

3. Their effects on the number of 
ships and seamen employed by this 
country. 

4. Their effects on foreign ship- 
ping. 

What do you do on the first point ? 
Do you, as common reason would 
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dictate, look at the trade with the re- 
ciprocity countries separately? No, 
‘ou look at all foreign and colonial 
trade as a whole ; and you say, here 
isan increase of tonnage—British has 
increased in a greater ratio than fo- 
reign tonnage ; therefore the treaties 
have done no injury. What is the 
real fact? In the trade with the re- 
ciprocity countries, British tonnage 
has decreased, and foreign has in- 
creased in an infinitely greater ratio 
than it has done: a more conclusive 
roof of the injurious operation of 
the treaties could not be given; but, 
nevertheless, because British has in- 
creased in the trade with countries 
which have not entered into such 
treaties, with countries which have 
no ships, and with your own colonies, 
you declare that they have done it no 
injury! Your logic amounts to this : 
British tonnage has increased in the 
trade with China and Canada, ergo, 
it cannot have been injured by the 
treaties which have in a great degree 
expelled it from the trade with north- 
ern Europe and the United States! 
According tosuch logic, if a man have 
his pocket picked, it constitutes no 
loss to him, looking only at the sum 
taken from him and the deed of the 
pickpocket ; its character as a loss or 

ain, must be decided by the profit 

e may draw from his dealings with 
honest people. 

We cannot ascribe such conduct— 
at least in your leaders—wholly to 
ignorance. Far be from us the error 
of suspecting that Mr Herries knows 
any thing of first principles, or is any 
thing better than a mere accountant ; 
but he must be aware, from his 
acquaintance with figures, that his 
flourishes touching the aggregate 
tonnage entries, are no proof that the 
treaties in question are not injurious. 
The most senseless man amidst you 
may comprehend, that an increase 
in the trade with Spain and the East 
Indies forms no evidence that there 
has been no decrease in that with 
Prussia and the Hanse Towns. 

How do you act touching the se- 
cond point? You admit that freights 
have been ruinously low ever since 
the treaties came into operation ; but 
you deny that they have formed the 
cause. _ What do you cite as the 
cause ? You actually cite competi- 
tion with the ships of the reciprocity 
countries! The treaties removed 
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what were practically protecting du- 
ties from the foreign vessel, and pla- 
ced her on an equality with the Bri- 
tish one; they did that touching ships 
which the admission of foreign corn 
duty free would do in respect of corn. 
Now, you impose protecting duties 
on foreign corn and other articles, 
solely to enable the British producers 
to obtain higher prices; and you un- 
animously declare that they cause 
prices to be higher than they other- 
wise could be; but while you do 
this, you insist that a protecting duty 
on the foreign ship would not raise 
freights in the least to the British 
one! You actually declare that the 
low freights of the British shipowner 
arise from the low ones which the 
foreigner can afford to take ; and in 
the same breath you maintain that 
a duty which in effect would greatly 
raise the freights of the foreigner, 
would not enable the British ship- 
owner to raise his in the least. 

Were you to solemnly vote, that 
light is darkness, it would not be one 
jot more demonstrably at variance 
with truth, than your vote is, that a 
duty on foreign ships would not 
raise freights to British ones. The 
vote really amounts to this—if the 
Sreights of foreign ships were trebled 
or raised in any greater degree, such 
ships would be employed as much as 
they now are, and the advance would 
not raise in the least the freights of 
British ones. 

How does this operate on the re- 
putation of your “ empirics?” You 
may delude yourselves bysuch votes, 
but they will not.much longer de- 
lude the country. 

According to the testimony of Mr 
Marriot, who is a friend to recipro- 
city, the competition in the trade with 
the reciprocity countries causes 
freights to be ruinously low, not only 
in it, but in your coasting and co- 
lonial trades. Freights generally 
cannot, in the nature of things, be 
high in one trade and low in another ; 
if they be low in one, they must be 
so in all. On the same testimony, 
they cannot be higher until your 

ships are wholly driven from the 
wale with the reciprocity countries. 

How has this operated on the va- 
lue of British ships? It has destroy- 
ed one half. And how has it affect- 
ed their quality ? Let us refer again 
to the same gentleman, who speaks 
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from personal knowledge; he says 
he can remember the time when the 
underwriters would take a British 
ship at almost half the premium 
they required on the foreign one ; 
but now the foreign one is im many 
cases preferred ! 

And what is your conduct on the 
third point? You have fewer ships 
and seamen than you had fifteen years 
ago; the number keeps declining, 
and, diminished as it is, you have a 
constant glut. This you studiously 
keep out of sight, and when it is 
pleaded, you ridicule it as a matter 
of no consequence; because your 
tonnage entries inwards and out- 
wards have increased. A London 
Morning Paper lately called these 
entries the “ commercial navy,” and 
you practically adopt its ludicrous 
blunder. Judging from your words, 
it might be imagined, that the mari- 
time power of this country consists, 
not in the number and quality of its 
ships and seamen, but in the num- 
ber of voyages they can make in the 
‘year. The increase in these entries 
arises inalarge degree trom the steam 
vessels. Let one of these vessels of 
200 tons, make forty voyages in the 
year to the opposite coast, and she 
will contribute 8000 tons to your en- 
tries inward; let forty of them of the 
same burden make forty voyages in 
the year; and while they will only 
comprehend 8000 tons of shipping, 
they will add 320,000 tens to your 
inward entries. There is, you say, 
an increase in these entries—has it 
been caused by an increase of ships 
and seamen? No! The latter have 
decreased, but they have been in the 
year more frequently numbered over; 
the increase consists wholly of fic- 
titious ships and seamen, but pro- 
vided you have it, you think the de- 
cline of real ones a matter of no mo- 
ment! According to your doctrines, 
the dwindling away of your ships to 
fifty sail would not do the least in- 
jury to your maritime power, pro- 
vided the fifty sail could give you as 
large entries inwards and outwards 
as you now possess. 

And what do you do regarding the 
fourth point? Nothing. Your trea- 
ties are multiplying and improving 
foreign ships and seamen in all di- 
rections; they have made them in 
many cases superior to your own in 


quality and character; but all this 
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does not give you the least coneern, 
You never enquire what its future 
effects are likely to be on the en. 
ployment of your own ships, and 
your maritime power. 

Your “ quacks” represent that the 
low freights benefit the community 
by reducing prices. This is as erro- 
neous as their other representations, 
The reduction of prices which they 
cause is nearly all monopolized by 
foreigners. 

Upon the whole, then, your ship- 
owners have lost half their property 
—they have been for five years in 
deep distress, and their distress in- 
creases—and your ships and seamen 
have declined greatly in both num- 
ber and character; all this you admit, 
and still you declare that the reci- 
procity treaties have been beneficial! 
—all this you admit, and still you 
declare remedy to be wholly unne- 
cessary ! 

Do you wish to draw on yourselves 
the ridicule of the whole world? 

Let us now, in conclusion, glance 
at your refusal to enquire into the 
condition of the empire. 

For nearly five years, the popula- 
tion has been in extreme suffering, 
and its suffering has aunually increa- 
sed. As it buys more goods in one 
part of the year than in another, the 
distress has varied in extent, but eve- 
ry year, as a whole, has added to its 
severity. Wages have been unable 
to recover, in the best moments, 
their loss sustained in the worst, and 
in consequence they have annually 
fallen. It was proved by that virtv: 
ous and patriotic nobleman, the Dv.«eé 
of Richmond, that wages were ]~wer, 
and pauperism was more ey.ensive, 
in 1829, than in 1826, although the 
latter year was called one of unex- 
ampled distress. 

When the motions for enquiry were 
made, all this had reduced the mass 
of your working classes to the ex- 
treme of wretchedness ; death from 
actual starvation, was a matter of 
frequent occurrence amidst them, 
and they were, as a whole, enduring 
penury and hunger to an extent umi- 
known in previous history. Crime 
was making the consequent progress, 
and agriculture and trade were sink- 
ing into the consequent ruin. 

Yet you refused enquiry; and on 
what grounds? Because you knew 
without it what remedies were ne- 
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cessary, and were determined to ap- 
ly them? No, because you were 
imnorant of the remedies, and were 
etermined that none should be re- 
sorted to. This you virtually assign- 
ed as your reason. 

The Duke of Wellington resisted 
enquiry on the ground that it would 
extend to some twenty-four topics, 
and would compel you to examine 
the operation of the currency, free- 
trade, and poor laws. 

The number of topics is a matter 
too ridiculous for notice. Is the ope- 
ration of the laws we have named 
free from doubt and controversy ? 
With regard to the change of cur- 
rency, Ministers declare that it has 
done no injury, and has had no effect 
on prices ; the great body of you de- 
clare the contrary, and Mr Herries 
admits, that it is of the first import- 
ance for the truth to be ascertained. 
Here is a point which vitally af- 
fects the interests of the empire ; you 
cannot possibly ri as 9 correctly 
onthe property and bread of the com- 
munity, without accurate knowledge 
respecting it; you are, on your own 
shewing, utterly destitute of such 
knowledge ; and still you are not to 
enquire into the causes of public 
misery, because it will compel you 
to inform yourselves touching the 
nature of currency ! 

Your Free Trade laws have mani- 
festly scattered ruin and misery far 
and wide ; you are divided respect- 
ing them, and the country feels and 
believes them to be erroneous. Your 
doctrines have been decisively re- 
futed by argument and experiment ; 
your facts are flatly denied, from per- 
sonal experience, by the interests to 
which they relate; and your errors, 
contradictions, inconsistencies, and 
absurdities, prove that you are gross- 
ly ignorant touching the matters to 


which these laws refer. Yet you are 
not to enquire into the causes of 
public misery, because it will com- 
pel you to seek the truth on such 
matters. 

In various counties there isa great 
excess of population, and the la- 
bourers are nearly all paupers; yet 
you are not to enquire into the causes 
of — misery, because it will com- 

el you to ascertain whether this evil 
e capable of remedy. 

You prove, by your conduct and 
confessions, that you are grossly ig- 
norant of the true principles of poli- 
tical economy—that you are grossly 
ignorant of the mechanism of agri- 
culture, manufactures and trade— 
that you are em | ignorant of the 
sources of national prosperity and 
destruction: and you avowedly re- 
fuse to enquire, lest it should give 
you the requisite information. In 
your ignorance, you have by wild 
changes filled the land with calami- 
ty; and you refuse to enquire, lest 
it should make you acquainted with 
the only things by which the cala- 
mity can be removed. Can the dread- 
ful sufferings of the working classes 
be mitigated ? Can —- be 
extricated from loss and insolvency ? 
Can the distress of the Shipping In- 
terest be relieved ? Can the inroads 
which ruin is making on every class 
and calling be prevented ? You prac- 
tically confess that you are in total 
ignorance on these points, and that 
you will not enquire, because it may 
dispel your ignorance. 

his cannot endure much longer ; 
proceed but a little farther, and it 
will be retorted on yourselves ; take 
a few steps more, and ignorant 
change, savage experiment, blind in- 
sensibility to proof, and obstinate re- 
fusal to enquire and investigate, will 
find in you their next victims. 
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LETTER FROM A HALF*CASTE TO A PHARSEE. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—An intelligent friend of mine, who was lately here from Madras, 
having, at my solicitation, left with me, when he returned to India, the 
rough draught of various letters he had written, during his. residence in 
Europe, to a correspondent at Bombay ; and having given me permission 
to publish such of them as I should consider of public interest, I enclose a 
copy of his letter on the subject of the renewal of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Charter, and which, I hope, you will find worthy ofa 
place in your widely circulating journal. 

When I intimated to my friend my intention to publish certain of his 
letters, he expressed a wish that they should be entitled “ Letters froma 
Half-caste to a Pharsee.”—To this I objected, that I understood half-castes 
generally are not much respected in India by Europeans, and that as to 
the Fire-worshippers, we know nothing of them ; and that hence his letters, 
with such a title, might not be so well received by the public, as they would 
be under other circumstances. He rejoined, that he had seen nothing like 
prejudice against his caste while he had been in England ; that he would be 
glad, if his letters should do credit to himself and his Anglo-Indian bre- 
thren ; and that those who have been at Bombay must know, there are men 
among the Pharsees of great intelligence and respectability. I shall send 











you, hereafter, such of my friend’s other letters as are likely to be inte- 
resting to the public, if I find the present one is well received.—I am, sir, 


yours, &c. 


Glasgow, ]1th April 1830. 


F. M‘1. 


No. |. 


TO J*¥*##*#* EE F*** SEE, SAHIB, BOMBAY. 


London, 20th Feb., 1830. 
Deak J***** sep, 

As I have written to you so fully 
and so frequently, you are perhaps 
surprised I have hitherto said no- 
thing on a subject in which all East 
Indians are much interested. I mean 
the modifications likely to be made 
in the management of public affairs, 
within the dominions of the East In- 
dia Company, on the renewal of 
their charter. Few in India enter- 
tain the opinion it will not be renew- 
ed, though many in England do so. 

In a free country like this, it would 
not, perhaps, be unreasonable to ex- 
that most matters of great pub- 
ic interest should be regarded in 
nearly the same point of view by the 
great body of the people; but this 
is often not the case. In the matter 
of the renewal of the charter, for 
instance, the merchants of Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and the other 
manufacturing towns advocate Free 
Trade in its utmost extent, regard- 


less of the interests of the inhabit 
ants of the Company’s dominions, or 
of the risk of loss to the British reve- 
nue, should Free Trade be the means 
of causing a misunderstanding with 
the Chinese. 

The East India Company, on the 
other hand, are going on the opposite 
tack,—they are doing every thing 
in their power to make it appear the 
trade to China can only be conducted 
in safety by themselves; but the pub- 
lic, knowing the events which have 
taken place since the charter was last 
renewed, will not now receive the 
evidence of the Company’s servants 
without a suspicion that they have a 
strong predilection for things as they 
are. 

When the charter was last renew- 
ed, a parliamentary committee was 
— as at present, to ascertain 
if it was likely the consumption of 
English manufactures would ™ great- 
ly increased by opening the ports of 
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India to private traders ; and on that 
occasion all, or nearly all, the Com- 
any’s servants who were examined, 
ve it as their opinion, it would be ¥ 
quite impossible to extend the con- 
sumption of British goods in India. 
A gentleman who lately held a high 
situation at Madras made the re- 
mark, that “ the natives of India ge- 
nerally only wear a bit of coarse cot- 
ton cloth round their waists, that 
their food is rice and ghee, and that 
they are so poor, they cannot possi- 
bly afford to purchase any thing Eu- 
ropean.” * ow does this corre- 
spond with the experience of late 
years? There have, I understand, 
been upwards of 30,000 bales of cot- 
ton piece goods sent yearly to the 
eastward of the Cape, and taking the 
value of each bale at only L.60, the 
amount of the imports into India of 
this article alone is L.1,800,000.T 

I am very far from supposing that 
the gentleman alluded to did not 
give his sincere opinion ; but as it is 
probable the Company’s servants, 
who are now giving evidence tending 
todiscourage FreeTrade, are, without 
being aware of it, somewhat biassed 
by their own, or their friend’s views 
or interests; and as, in short, I see 
no good reason why the China trade 
should not be thrown open, and the 
merchants of England be thereby 
enabled to have the chance of ex- 
tending their trade in that quarter, I 
incline to think his Majesty’s minis- 
ters will find it expedient, on the 
present occasion, to lay the trade 
open to the manufacturers of this 
country, who are now much in want 
of new markets for their commodi- 
ties. 

The Company say they are afraid 
of the free traders causing disturb- 
ances in China; but is it not more 
likely that the English merchants, 
now residing at Canton, who smug- 
gle opium into China every year to 
the amount of L.1,800,000,f should 
cause disturbances there, than that 
the fair dealer in English manufac- 
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tures, which may be legally imported 
into the Celestial Empire, should do 
so? The Company’s servants say but 
little against the opium trade, for 
this obvious reason—it is all produ- 
ced in the Company’s Indian terri- 
tory, and on every chest of it they 
have a clear profit of about 300 per 
cent! 

You perhaps think you have now 
got me on the horns of a dilemma, 
or I set out by stating that the Com- 
pany must be upheld, and you may 
think that what I have since propo- 
sed, reduces their trade to nothing. 

The tea trade is the only one, it 
appears to me, in which the Com- 
pany should take any interest; and 
without the monopoly of the British 
market for it, I am quite sure it will 
not be in the Directors’ power to go 
on paying the usual dividends. To 
continue this monopoly is, no doubt, 
to tax the country for the benefit of 
the Company; but if, on the other 
hand, Ministers should take the tea 
trade out of the hands of the Com- 
pany, they would have to support a 
large establishment in China, and 
which would have to be paid for by 
the nation. In short, the tax, if the 
Board of Control do their duty, 
should be but a trifling one, and not 
nearly so much opposed to the prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, as the 
extra tax of 10s. per cwt. on all su- 
gar imported into England, and which 
does not come from the West Indies 
or Mauritius; for these colonies are 
a heavy expense to the mother coun- 
try, and not therefore worth main- 
taining; whereas the East Indian 
possessions very nearly pay theirown 
expenses, and take off a very large, 
and annually increasing quantity of 
British manufactures. . 

The shipping establishments of the 
Company shew, more than any thing 
else, how readily large chartered bo- 
dies fall into the rear of the rest of 
the community in respect to.improve- 
ments. The Directors should give 
up this branch of their patronage, as 





* In justice to the very respectable gentleman here alluded to, I must remark, that 
cotton piece goods are now 50 per cent cheaper than they were in 1812, a circum- 
stance that was not then contemplated by any one as likely to happen.—F. M‘I. 

+ Mr O’Brien, M.P., in a pamphlet which he published lately, page 43, makes 
the annual exports of piece goods to India about L.2,000,000.—F. M‘I. 

+ Mr O’Brien, M.P., states the amount at L,2,000,000.-——F. M‘I. 
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soon as the charters of the ships now 
in their employ shall have expired, 
and allow the tea to be brought home 
in ships of not less than 400 tons 
burden, the owners of which may 
be able to give the Board of Control, 
or the Court of Directors, sufficient 
security that smuggling shall not be 
allowed on board. If ships of this 
burden were to be taken up for the 
single voyage from China only, the 
vessels which are sent out annually 
to New South Wales and other parts 
of India, and often return with little 
or no cargo, would be tendered to 
the Company at a third or a fourth 
of the freight which is now paid for 
the tea. In this way, every old wo- 
man in Old England would find her 
advantage in the change of system, 
for her tea would cost her much less 
than at present; nor would the reve- 
nue suffer, for though the duty (being 
an ad valorem one) would be less on 
every pound of tea than at present, 
the increase in the consumption (a 
natural consequence to aregular and 
steady diminution in the cost) would 
more than make up the difference to 
the revenue. 

You will infer from what I have 
just said, I propose the Company 
shall not be allowed to tax the tea 
at the public sales in London, at 
higher rates than may be sufficient 
to cover the prime cost in China, the 
freight of it home, and a per centage, 
by way of profit, to enable the Di- 
rectors to provide for the usual divi- 
dends on the Company’s stock, as 
heretofore. 

I confess, on the other hand, that, 
even on the ground of the general 
public advantage, I think the tea 
trade should be continued in the 
Company ; for their permanent esta- 
blishmentin China, their ample funds, 
and means of resistance to oppres- 
sion, when threatened by the Chi- 
nese, are advantages which can never 
be possessed, in the same degree, by 
individual merchants, however re- 
spectable ; but, on the other hand, 
his Majesty’s Ministers ought not to 
listen to the Company’s advocates, 
who say, that the gentlemen who na- 
vigate their ships are superior, by 
birth and education, to sailors in ge- 
neral,—that they have often beat the 
French in time of war,—and that the 
revenue derived from tea would not 


be safe in other hands. If I may 
judge from the length of the half-pay 
navy list, England is not likely, fors 
long time to come, to be in want of 
officers for her ships of war, should 
she require more than she does gt 
present; and even the article of to. 
bacco (which pays 300 per cent du. 
ty, in place of 100 per cent, as tea 
does, ) has never been cumbered with 
an extra freight to secure the duty 
on it. 

It will be necessary, however, 
should the China trade be thrown 
open, that a chief be appointed at 

anton by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
This chief ought to have full power 
to control all parties that may offend 
against the regulations that must be 
established for the welfare of the 
Free Trade, and to settle any dis- 
putes that may arise between the 
Company and the new comers. 

As to colonization, I suspect it will 
not be carried to any great extent in 
India. The country is not new—it 
has been long under the plough—and 
is moderately peopled; hence agri- 
culturists will find much less encou- 
ragement than they expect. 

ndigo is already cultivated to an 
extent to supply the wants of nearly 
the whole world. Coffee, cotton, and 
sugar, have all been often tried. I 
understand that Mr B.’s coffee plan- 
tation, in your neighbourhood, has 
not done much good. A plantation 
which was carried on for ten years, 
at Dacca, has lately been abandoned, 
the produce being invariably of in- 
ferior quality, like that of Ceylon and 
Sumatra, probably owing to the ex- 
cessive drought which prevails in 
Bengal from November to June, and 
to the heavy rains which follow, and 
continue while the berry is on the 
bush, and prevent it from filling pro- 
perly. Another large plantation 
which had been commenced near 
Calcutta, is, I understand, not likely 
to meet a better fate than the Dacca 
one. 

During the years 1814 to 1819, 
when large shipments were made to 
England of India cotton, a great many 
experiments were made to improve 
the quality of it, but without suc- 
cess : the seed brought from America 
had generally lost its vegetating qua- 
lity before it reached its place of des- 
tination; or, if it did produce plants, 
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the quality of the cotton obtained 
from them, after the first year, was 
nothing superior to that produced 
from country plants. I do not mean to 
say, that it is impossible to improve 
the quality of the cotton now grown 
in India, but that every attempt that 
has yet been made, (and they have 
been many, ) has virtually failed to do 
so. There is, indeed, a small annual 
plant grown near Dacca, from the 
cotton of which the India mul-mul 
muslin is made; this cotton, though 
of short staple, is silky and beautiful, 
but then it costs generally about 7d. 
per Ib. at Dacca, and hence more of 
it has never been sent to England 
than a few bales, by way of trial; and 
even in times when cotton generally 
was 100 per cent higher in Europe 
than it is at present, the Dacca arti- 
cle was not found to answer. Bishop 
Heber says, that seeing this cotton- 
plant growing near Dacca, he asked 
the people what they did with the 
roduce of it, and was told, “ it was 
all sent to England, where it could be 
manufactured into cloth much cheap- 
er than in India.”* So much for 
random information! The cotton, as 
just stated, is all manufactured in the 
neighbourhood of Dacca. In short, 
there is still more cotton manufac- 
tured in Hindostan than in all Eng- 
land; a reference to the Honourable 
Company’s records, and to other 
sources of information, equally satis- 
factory, puts this beyond all doubt. 
In the present distressed state of 
the West India Colonies, it will not 
be in the power of Ministers to equal- 
ize the duties on East and West 
India sugars, and while the duties on 
that from the East Indies continue 
as at present, I do not expect that 
much of it will be imported into Eng- 
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land; the application of British skill 
and machinery, however, may by and 
by produce the article in India at a 
cheaper cost, and of a better quality, 
than heretofore, and in that case, it 
will come into more extensive com- 

etition with the produce of the West 

ndies, in the markets of the conti- 
nent of Europe, than it has yet done. 

The Company are spending large 
sums of money every year in endea- 
vours to instruct the natives of India; 
but it appears to me they are goin 
the wrong way to work. They hol 
out no inducement for the natives to 
study English, Persian being the 
only language really necessary in the 
situations of emolument to which 
natives can aspire, and it is as much 
a foreign language to the judges and 
judged in India, as French is to the 
people of this country. Let the Com- 
pany’s code of laws be translated 
into, and the business of the Courts 
of Justice be carried on in English, 
and you’ll soon see thousands of na- 
tives, not only conversant with the 
English language, but with English 
books and English customs. 

It might be objected to what I have 
just proposed, that all the servants 
in the judicial branch of the Com- 
pany’s service should be conversant 
with Persian and Arabic. I reply, 
that even now few of the judges have 
more than a slight acquaintance with 
Persian, and still slighter with Ara- 
bic; and that the law language of 
Hindostan, would be as _ unintelli- 
gible to a Persian of Ispahan, as Can- 
ton-English would be to the Bisho 
of London. It is readily admitted, 
that the judges, in order to be able 
to do their duty effectually, should 
be acquainted with the dialects of 
the people, over whom they preside; 





* In order to be certain that I had not misrepresented what is said by the Bishop, 





on the subject of the Dacca cotton, I have just referred to the Ist vol., 3d edition, of 
his works, and find what he says, page 185, to be as follows: “ The cotton produ- 
ced in this district is mostly sent to England raw, and the manufactures of England 
are preferred by the people of Dacca themselves for their cheapness.” When looking 
for his remarks on cotton, I found the following information, which will be new to 
you, viz. at page 139, “ that indigo is kiln-dried ;” at page 161, “ that there are birds 
of Paradise in Bengal ;” and at page 187, that the hills about Chittagong are covered 
** with verdure, coffee, pepper, vines, and bamboos.” I do not recolleet to have ever 
seen any vines at Chittagong: there was a coffee plantation there formerly, but it was 
abandoned upwards of twenty years ago, if I am not¥mistaken. The Bishop was a 
most amiable and able man, but his Narrative should have been submitted to some 
one acquainted“ with India, before it was published. He was animated with the 
spirit of a true Christian, and would have done much good to India, had he been 
spared A, McP. 
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but Persian and Arabic (though they 
would certainly still be a great ac- 
quisition in every judge) have little 
more connexion with these dialects, 
than English has with Chinese. 

Moreover, it ought to be part of 
the Company’s plan to make the na- 
tives of India Christians, and they 
cannot be Christians,except in name, 
till they know something of the his- 
tory of Europe, and of the west of 
Asia; and this they can only do, with- 
out much difficulty, by the means of 
the English language and literature. 

Do not suppose from what I have 
just said, I have the least wish to see 

ritish laws introduced generally in- 
to India. They have been tried at 
the Presidencies, and certainly have 
not been found to answer. Hundreds 
of families at Calcutta and Madras, 
which were, forty or fifty years ago, 
comfortable and contented,have since 
then been set by the ears, brother 
against brother, in the King’s courts, 
and, after years of litigation, have 
found they have spent twenty times 
the amount of the sum originally in 
dispute in law charges. The great- 
est misfortune that has happened to 
India in the last twenty years, is the 
large importation of attorneys which 
has taken place during that period. 
In Calcutta, in 1811, there were eleven 
or twelve attorneys on the list ; now 
there are, I hear, upwards of sixty ! ! 
During all that time, the population 
and wealth of the place has been sta- 
tionary, if it has not retrograded ; 
while in the mofussil* generally, I 
think, there has been some improve- 
ment. Such are the effects of British 
Justice, or rather of what lawyers 
call “ the glorious uncertainty of the 
law.” 

I confess I do not see how this evil 
is now to be remedied: the natives, 
I hope, will get wiser ere long, and 
come to think, that a suit in one of 
the Supreme Courts neither adds to 
their respectability nor comfort. 

It appears to me indispensable to 
the good government of India, that a 
majority of the Direction should have 
been in Hindoostan, where only they 
could become well acquainted with 
the character, and institutions, and 
customs of the natives; and this cir- 
cumstance is a great bar to the Direc- 


(May, 
tion being made over to his Majesty’s 
Ministers, whose attention, while ip 
office, must be chiefly turned to other 
matters, and their continuing there 
very uncertain. This is the more neceg- 
sary, from the fact, that in the House 
of Commons, men who have return. 
ed from India without much know- 
ledge of the natives, and others, who, 
from the way in which they speak 
of India, scarcely know as much of 
its inhabitants as I know of the people 
in Lapland, are ready to legislate for 
the millions of Hindoostan, as if their 
concerns were not of more import- 
ance than those of half-a-dozen sans- 
culottes in a village in the county of 
Clare. In confirmation of this re- 
mark, I refer to the reports of the 
discussions on the “Elephant Letter,” 
the ground-work of which is correct, 
in my opinion, though the style of it 
certainly is not in its favour. 

Ihave met a great many men here 
well acquainted with every thing 
concerning India; but people gene- 
rally care, I think, less about our in- 
terests after they return from Hin- 
doostan, than you would expect. It 
must be well known, for instance, to 
all who have been in India, that there 
is often great delay in obtaining jus- 
tice in the Zillah Courts; yet, when 
the Company’s affairs come under 
review, no one will probably attempt 
to effect an amendment in the prac- 
tice of these Courts, though there 
will be many ready to advocate the 
interests of the merchants of Eng- 
land and those of the Company ; the 
Directors’ patronage, too, will not be 
lost sight of, nor will there be want- 
ing many who would give the natives 
of India “ the blessing of great price 
—British laws ;” but reverting to the 
practice of the Zillah Courts, I may 
mention, as you have riot had much 
to do with them, that, shortly before 
leaving India, I obtained probate of 
the will of a deceased friend, part of 
whose property consisted of debts 
due from sundry persons residing in 
the Zillah of On writing to 
my correspondent in that Zillah, he 
informed me that the deceased had 
already commenced his actions for 
the recovery of these debts, but that 
if I did not make interest with the 
judge to have the matters in dispute 
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brought to an immediate hearing, 
they would not, in the regular course 
of business, be tried in less than two 
years ! ‘ _ 

A Free Press in India, is a sub- 
ject requiring too much considera- 
tion to be brought in at the tail of 
a long letter. All the people here 
are advocates for it, yet nothing 
is more impracticable, as the An- 

jo-Indian government must for long 
continue to be constituted. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that A,a stanch 
radical, is allowed to go out to 
Bombay; that he sets a newspaper 
agoing there; that he abuses the 
Governor of Bombay, the Gover- 
nor-General, and all the other func- 
tionaries—his papers find their way 
immediately to Lucknow, Hydera- 
bad, and the seats of all the other 
native governments, and are there 
translated into Persian or Hindoo- 
stanee. The native princes in these 
cities are despotic, and examine the 
motives and conduct of the English 
overnors by the rules they adopt 
for their own. They see that A,a 
parvenu, tells the Governor-General 
that he is what the French call an 
innocent, that under his management 
every thing is going to ruin, and that 
still the Governor-General does not 
take steps to get quit of this nuisance: 
they infer, the Governor-General 
must be an old wife, as represented, 
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and that the English government 
must be going to pieces; it is time 
for us, therefore, say they, to look 
out for new alliances, for “ sauve qui 
peut” must be the order of the day ; 
but as for this A, if he were in our 
hands his fate should be soon deci- 
ded—it would be, 
“ Off with his head— 
So much for Buckingham !” 

The Company’s silk factories 
should now beabandoned: Thechiefs 
of these establishments, though no- 
minally only commercial agents, are 
always regarded by the natives as 
being under the special protection of 
the judges, and their Dewans do not 
always exercise their authority in a 
way to redound to the Company’s 
credit. 

In conclusion, I shall be glad to 
hear that some effectual measures 
are to be taken to prevent perjury in 
India, where it does more mischief 
than Europeans can imagine. A little 
severity would go a great way to 
check it; and the loss of a few lives 
in accomplishing so desirable an ob- 
ject could be more easily defended 
than the massacre at Barrackpore. 

This is a long letter, but as the sub- 
ject is interesting to us both, I make 
no apology. 

Yours always faithfully, 
A. MEP. 
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THE CURRENCY QUESTION.—ADJUSTMENT OF THE STANDARD OF VALUE.— 
ONE POUND NOTE CIRCULATION. 


Tue appellation of the “ Currency 
Question” has been applied indif- 
ferently to both or either of two se- 
veral and distinct questions,—the 
Adjustment of the Standard of Va- 
lue, as fixed by an Act of the Legis- 
lature in 1819, commonly known as 
Mr Peel’s Bill,—and the Restoration 
of the Small-note Circulation in Eng- 
land. Each of these questions rests, 
in reality, upon its own independent 
merits, though they have been popu- 
larly considered as without any ma- 
terial distinction. But there is no 
principle necessarily involved in the 
decision upon either question which 
can bind the supporter, or opponent, 
of the one, to any particular line of 
conduct, as regards the other. The 
term “ Currency Question” was 
originally employed when the ques- 
tion of the Adjustment of the Stand- 
ard of Value was brought before 
Parliament in 1822. And several of 
the original supporters of this ques- 
tion having since been among the 
chief defenders of the one pound 
note circulation, firmly maintaining, 
at the same time, their opinions with 
regard to the standard of value, both 
questions were considered to belong 
to the same family, and were desig- 
nated by the same name. The de- 
signation is infelicitous, for it con- 
veys no just idea of the essential 
character of either question, nor, in- 
deed, any definite idea whatsoever. 
{t is only applicable, inasmuch as 
these questions relate to operations 
which would be calculated to affect 
the circulation, or Currency, of the 
country. But the Joint Stock Bank 
Question, and the Bank Charter 
Question, are alike capable of affect- 
ing the circulation, and might, with 
equal propriety, be comprised in the 
sweeping appellation, the “ Curren- 
cy Question.” 

We shall here take leave to re- 

uest our readers, our “ Constant 

eaders,” not to suffer themselves to 
be prejudiced by the unpromising 
title prefixed to these observations, 
and to shrink in dismay from the 
anticipated labour of perusing a pa- 
per, not even professing to present 
more than dry discussion upon mat- 
ters almost proverbial as dull and 


barren of interest. If they will so 
far condescend as to accompany us 
in our brief excursion, although the 
path we propose to follow does not 
promise many flowers, it will be 
found plain and easy, and some por- 
tion of useful information may be 
obtained by the way. 

Ably as the subject of the Ad- 
justment of the Standard of Value 
has been discussed in Parliament, 
and thoroughly as its various bear- 
ings have been there investigated, 
the public generally have had very 
limited opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the merits of the 
case. Till within the last two or 
three years, the Currency Question 
was popularly regarded as a matter 
of incomprehensible mystery. Many 
turned from it in despair, as entire- 
ly beyond the sphere of their know- 
ledge and the range of their facul- 
ties. And many others, who had ob- 
tained some insight into the prac- 
tical working of the Currency, found 
the small light which they possessed, 
sufficient to shew in obscure, and, 
therefore, exaggerated, magnitude, 
difficulties which were to be en- 
countered, but not adequate to dis- 
play the real nature of those diffi- 
culties, or to shew the means of 
avoiding or overcoming them. There 
are several causes to whose action 
this general deficiency of informa- 
tion may be fairly ascribed. The 
newspapers, which ordinarily repre- 
sent, with a tolerable degree of accu- 
racy, the substance of the debates 
in Parliament, appeared, while this 
subject was under discussion, to 
be affected with a sudden suspen- 
sion of their reporting faculties, and 
became suddenly non-conductors, 
or at least very imperfect conductors, 
of the sentiments which were uttered 
in the House of Commons. In the 
more elaborate and precise records 
of Parliamentary debates those dis- 
cussions are preserved, but the cir- 
culation of those records is not ex- 
tended in proportion to their merits 
and utility. Why the debates on this 
subject have not been more accu- 
rately reported, or reported with 
one-sided accuracy, in the daily pa- 
pers, is not here material: the fact, 
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however, is notorious and undeni- 
able. Thus the most important deli- 
berations which occupied the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons in 
1822, presenting, as given in Han- 
sard’s Debates, a body of detailed 
and ample information, accompanied 
with sound and clear argumentative 
statements, fully elucidating this 
much agitated question, were never 
fully or fairly reported in those chan- 
nels of information to which only 
the public have access. Nor did those 
whose knowledge was equal to the 
task, develope and explain their views 
to popular apprehension, by other 
publications. Consequently the Cur- 
rency has been exclusively a Parlia- 
mentary question. 

In the absence of any fair explana- 
tory statements, all those worthy per- 
sons who shrink from the labour of 
independent enquiry, and are gene- 
rally willing to adept the opinions 
promulgated by certain men whom 
they are disposed to recognise as 
authorities, have been imbued with 
notions hostile to the Adjustment of 
the Standard of Value. Though the 
supporters of Adjustment have con- 
fined their exertions to Parliament, 
their adversaries have taken a differ- 
ent course, and have profited by the 
inactivity of the adjustment party, 
misrepresenting most flagrantly their 
views and objects. The people have 
been taught to look upon the “ Cur- 
rency Question” as pregnant with 
evs of a deep and fearful descrip- 
tion. “ Unlimited circulation,” “ in- 
solvent bankers,” “ assignats,” “ na- 
tional bankruptcy ;” these are a few 
of the calamities which were averred 
to be lurking at the bottom of that 
Pandora’s box, the “ Currency Ques- 
tion”? Who would venture to lay 
open this repertory of mischiefs ? 
Discussion even was deprecated as 
dangerous on such a subject; enqui- 
ry was condemned as destructive. 
By means such as these the under- 
standing of the public has been abu- 
sed. Assailed, directly and indirectly, 
by ridiculous falsehoods, and base 
insinuations, Truth herself might 
for a time be obscured by the arts of 
her interested enemies. And it is 
no slight proof of the soundness of 
the opinions entertained by those 
who advocate the adjustment of the 
standard, that, not only has the jus- 
tice of their chief positions been ad- 
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mitted by all who have candidly and 
fairly examined the arguments on 
either side, but that the people also 
begin to see through the misrepre- 
sentations by which they have been 
deluded, and to attribute their pro- 
tracted sufferings to this the chief 
cause capable of producing them. 
There is a general and increasing dis~ 
position to refer to the mal-adjust- 
ment of the standard of value in 
1819, and to the measure of abolish- 
ing the Small-note circulation, as in- 
timately connected with the disasters 
of the country. And as notice has 
been given, that in the course of the 
present month the subject of the Cur- 
rency will be brought forward in the 
House of Lords by Earl Stanhope, 
and in the House of Commons by Me 
Attwood, this appears to be not an 
unsuitable opportunity for executing 
a long contemplated plan,—to ex- 
plain the present position of the 
Currency Question, (distinguishing 
the two questions which, as before 
stated, pass under that name, and 
applying ourselves mainly to the Ad- 
justment of the Standard, that being 
the question coming before Parlia- 
ment, ) and to offer a brief sketch of 
the leading arguments which bear 
upon the subject. The increasing 
importance which this question as- 
sumes, will excuse the devotion of 
some space to such an object. And 
from this statement our readers will 
be better able to comprehend the 
ensuing discussions. Many will 
doubtless be not a little surprised to 
find the real proposition, and its con- 
sequences, if acted on, totally dif- 
ferent from the deformed creature 
of their imaginations. 

Laying aside, as immaterial to our 
present object, all controversy as to 
the policy or impolicy, the justice or 
injustice, of the original Bank Re- 
striction Act, it is for us to consider 
that measure only in its effects. But 
in so doing, we wish by no means to 
convey any idea of our concurrence 
in certain animadversions which 
have been directed against that mea- 
sure by several of the mercenary 
politicians of the day, (the applica- 
tion of this phrase will scarcely be 
mistaken,) who, while Mr Pitt con- 
trolled the energies, and directed the 
policy, of this country, moved in the 
subordinate situations adapted to 
their several capacities, These men, 
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the clerks and under secretaries, 
when statesmen of talent and inde- 
pendence filled the important offices 
of the government, having risen, in 
ministries composed of clerks, to se- 
cretaryships and presidencies, cavil 
at the bygone ministers at whose or- 
ders their pens were formerly mend- 
ed, and their votes regulated. The 
character of the Bank Restriction 
Act, when that Act shall become a 
question for the historian to submit 
to the judgment of posterity, must 
be adjudicated upon considerations 
of high and general importance. We 
have observed with much pleasure, 
in a recent speech of Sir R. Vyvyan’s, 
a just appreciation of the leading 
principles by which that judgment 
will be directed. 

To return to the more immediate 
subject. During the period of the 
Bank Restriction, the currency be- 
came depreciated from 30 to 50 per 
cent, estimating the depreciation by 
the increase in the average prices of 
commodities generally. This is Mr 
Baring’s estimate and mode of esti- 
mation, as stated by him in the House 
of Commons in 1829, and on this 
point Mr Baring’s is an unexception- 
able testimony. By the support and 
animation given to productive in- 
dustry by a gradual rise of prices to 
this extent, the people were enabled 
to sustain the burdens, of unprece- 
dented magnitude, imposed to sup- 
ply the necessities of the war. It is 
scarcely possible to overrate the im- 
mense stimulus given to production 
by the rising of prices consequent on 
an increasing circulation. “ We 
find,” says Hume, “ that in every 
kingdom into which money begins 
to flow in greater abundance than 
formerly, every thing takes a new 
face ; labour and industry gain life ; 
the merchant becomes more enter- 
prising ; the manufacturer more dili- 

ent and skilful, and even the farmer 
ollows his plough with greater ala- 
crity and attention.” 

The tradesman, after laying in his 
ordinary stock of goods, meets with 
a ready and a profitable sale; and 
when he is about to replenish his 
store, finds that he has to purchase 
at an advanced price. Again he meets 
with a sure demand; and again, when 
he replaces his stock, the price has 
been raised. He will now take alarger 
quantity of goods, to provide against 
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the constant augmentation of price; 
and the success of this operation in. 
duces him to repeat it upon a still 
larger scale. In such a state of things 
credit becomes extended, and a ge- 
7 » 5 
neral and well-founded confidence 
in pecuniary engagements prevails, 
There is a ready sale, and the manu. 
facturer and merchant can depend 
on disposing of their goods or con. 
signments, to provide for their liabj- 
lities. It is true, that the rise in 
prices is produced by the deprecia. 
tion in the currency; but the money 
which the dealer, or merchant, re- 
ceives, is such as is available to dis- 
charge his engagements, and the high 
price is required to enable him to 
pay the higher taxes required for the 
service of the state. Such was the 
operation of depreciation. 

The Ministers who were in power 
at the termination of the war, re- 
garded the Bank Restriction Act as 
a portion of the war establishment, 
to be laid on the shelf with other 
supernumeraries, the necessity for 
its active services no longer existing. 
No one ever considered, that the du- 
ties, for the discharge of which this 
mighty machine was employed du- 
ring the war, did not cease with the 
war, but were permanent. Towards 
the close of the war, the aid of the 
Bank Restriction was requisite, not 
only to enable us to support increa- 
sing burdens, but to bear those al- 
ready fixed for ever on our shoul- 
ders. With our armed force we 
might dispense, for our enemies in 
the flesh were disposed of. But the 
Bank Restriction was the powerful 
and faithful ally, by whose assist- 
ance only we were rendered capable 
of coping with a more inveterate ene- 
my, the National Debt. We main- 
tained an equal contest against our 
foreign foe and Domestic Debt, and 
the former having ceded the field, had 
our undivided efforts been applied 
to reduce the latter, we might have 
hoped for speedy relief from our en- 
cumbrance. The sum no longer re- 
quired for the expenses of the war, 
might have been employed in the 
reduction of the Debt. At the ter- 
mination of the war, however, mea- 
sures of preparation for giving up 
the Bank Restriction were taken, 
and for restoring the currency to 
precisely the same state in which it 
was before the adoption of the Bank 
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Restriction. It would appear a suffi- 
ciently plain proposition, that a re- 
turn to the ancient system of cur- 
rency must of necessity produce a 
fall of prices to the ancient rate. 
And hence would naturally result 
another point for consideration— 
whether, with the prices of the Jast 
century, we could pay taxes four 
times as great as were then levied ? 
Whether, when the price of wheat 
was reduced to 40s. or 45s. per quar- 
ter, farmers would be able to pay 
rents fixed during the prices of the 
Bank Restriction, when wheat was 
80s. or 90s. per quarter? Whether 
other engagements of every descrip- 
tion, entered into during the exist- 
ence of high prices, and founded on 
those high prices, could be fulfilled 
in a period of low prices ? 

These questions did not appear to 
have been considered by those who 
were preparing for the immediate re- 
moval of the Bank Restriction; but 
these preparations speedily produ- 
ced consequences which gave a prac- 
tical answer of a conclusive nature 
to those questions—consequences 
such as always follow a contraction 
of the Currency. In 1816, the Direc- 
tors of the Bank of England took ef- 
fective measures to reduce their cir- 
culation in quantity, and thus to re- 
store its value, as a preparatory step 
to the return to cash payments. A 
fall of prices, and therefore great dis- 
tress among those who had purcha- 
sed goods, and made contracts on the 
faith of the high prices, followed. 
All the classes called the productive 
classes were subjected to the cala- 
mities necessarily resulting from 
such circumstances; and, in 1817, 
the termination of the Bank Restric- 
tion was postponed, and the Mini- 
sters induced the Directors of the 
Bank to increase, thereby deprecia- 
ting, their circulation again. The 
distress of the country was relieved 
—1818 was a year of excitement, as 
it is now called, of active and profit- 
able commerce, in the language of 
the Ministers of that day, of war- 
prices, and of prosperity. The re- 
turn to cash payments having been 
adjourned, the Bank Restriction, and 
its train of consequences, were as 
fully in operation as during the war. 
In 1819, however, the question of 
cash payments was again agitated, 


and committees of both Houses of 
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Patliament were appointed to “ con- 
sider of the state of the Bank of 
England, with reference to the ex- 
pediency of the resumption of cash 
payments at the period fixed by law, 
and into such other matters as are 
connected therewith, and to report 
to the House such information rela- 
tive thereto as may be disclosed, 
without injury to the public inte- 
rests, with their observations.” 

Of the House of Commons’ Com- 
mittee, Mr Peel, in an hour when his 
evil genius had an undue ascendency, 
Was appointed the chairman. The 
committee was proposed by Mini- 
sters, and appointed, after the man- 
ner of such committees, with a pre- 
dominant proportion of tame ele- 
phants duly tutored. The committee 
of the Upper House was concocted 
on similar principles, and worked 
equally well. Mr Peel’s committee 
reported in favour of the resumption 
of payments in gold, coined at the 
rate of L.3, 17s. 103d. from the ounce 
of pure gold, at a certain period ; and 
on that report was founded the bill, 
notorious as Mr Peel’s Bill, providing 
that cash payments should be so re- 
sumed. 

To do the committee and their 
chairman justice, they were uncon- 
scious of the consequences which 
the measure recommended by them 
could not fail to produce. They ne- 
ver cuntnaiginnelh the possibility that 
they were effectuating an alteration 
in the value of money of from 30 to 
50 per cent. Five per cent, they 
were told, by such authorities as 
they referred to, was the extent of 
the alteration which would be pro- 
duced; and five per cent, although 
even that was a heavy tax to impose 
upon the country, they did not con- 
sider too high a price to pay for the 
advantage of a settled Currency, 

Before we enter upon an examina- 
tion of the arguments adduced to 
shew the measures which ought to 
have been adopted in 1819, with re- 
card to the standard of value, we shall 
‘request the attention of our readers 
to the following extract, from a late 
publication of M. Say, whom it is 
scarcely necessary to describe as a 
highly celebrated French writer on 
Political’ Economy. This passage 
may well challenge an attentive per- 
usal; it displays an accurate ac- 
quaintance with the intricate work 
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ings of our monetary system, and a 
general knowledge of our internal 
arrangements, necessarily acquired 
by a course of studious application 
and well-directed enquiry, which 
few men would have the inclination 
to enter upon, or the ability to com- 
plete. After speaking of the cele- 
brated One Pound Note resolution 
of the House of Commons in 1811, 
M. Say thus continues his remarks: 
“Le parlement aurait pu decréter 
que la dépréciation ne venait pas du 
discrédit, et la thése était soutenable, 
quoiqu’ elle ne fit peut-étre pas 
bonne; car la dépréciation est un 
fait dont le discrédit peut-étre, ou n’- 
étre pas, la cause. Un papier-mon- 
noie peut perdre de son prix, quoi- 
que l’on ait encore confiance aux 
promesses qu’il enonce. Les écus 
euxmeémes perdraient de leur valeur 
si l’on en fabriquait trop, et néan- 
moins ils n’éprouveraient aucun dis- 
crédit. 

“ Peu d’années et les progrés de 
Péconomie politique suffirent pour 
éclairer la nation Anglaise. On con- 
vint généralement que la monnoie ne 
valait plus autant qu’ avant la sus- 
pension ; et pour éviter une dépré- 
ciation plus grande, ou seulement 
Pincertitude que lon pouvait conce- 
voir sur la stabilité des monnoies, on 
voulut revenir a la monnoie métalli- 
que. Deux moyens se présentaient 
pour y parvenir. 

“Le premier consistait a faire une 
livre sterling @argent ou d’or de la 
méme valeur que celle ou la livre 
sterling de papier était tombée. En 
1814 une livre sterling de papier 
pouvait acheter 108 grains d’or fin, 
au lieu de 148 grains contenus dans 
Pancienne livre sterling d’or. En 
fabricant des livres sterlings d’or et 
en leur donnant un poids de 108 
grains, on mettait au pair lor avec 
le papier. 

“ L’inconvenient était qu’on au- 
rait payé aux anciens créanciers de 
Pétat les intéréts de leur prét avec 
une monnoie de 108 grains d’or, tan- 
dis qwils avaient prété une mon- 
noie dont chaque unité contenait 
148 grains. C’était une banqueroute 


partielle ; mais elle était deja faite, et 
les anciens créanciers de ’état pour 
qui elle était arrivée graduellement, 
en avaient pris leur parti. 

“ L’avantage était de décharger la 
nation d’une partie de’ son énorme 
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dette, et surtout, de ne pas payer aux 
noveaux créanciers de |’état, a ceux 
qui avaient prété depuis la déprécia. 
tion, Pintérét de leur prét en une mon. 
noie plus précieuse qui celle qu’ils 
avaient prétée. Les engagemens con. 
tractés durant une longue et gradu. 
elle dépréciation, et surtout les en. 
gagemens des fermiers envers leurs 
propriétaires, avaient été stipulés en 
conséquence de ladégradation surve. 
nue dans Ja valeur de la monnoie, 
Le prix de tous les produits, et sur- 
tout celui du ble, s’étaient accomodés 
a cette nouvelle valeur de l'unité mo. 
nétaire; il n’y avait plus a craindre 
d’autres fluctuations que celles qui 
pouvaient réesulter des circonstances 
ordinaires ; mais du reste nul boule- 
versement de fortune. 

“L’autre moyen de donner la 
méme valeur a la livre sterling de 
papier et a celle dor, consistait a 
Le: well le nombre des livres sterlings 
de papier, jusqu’ ace que leur valeur 
fit remontée au pair de l’ancienne 
livre sterling, et que chaque livre 
sterling de papier piit acheter 148 
grains d’or, pur, c’est a dire, Ja quan- 
tité d’or nécessaire pour fabriquer 
une livre sterling suivant l’ancien ta- 
rif. C’estce dernier parti que l’on prit. 

“La paix avait beaucoup reduit 
les dépenses de l’administration ; qui 
n’eut plus besoin dés-lors d’obtenir 
de nouvelles émissions de la Banque 
d’ Angleterre. En méme temps le 
gouvernement contraignit celle-ci a 
retirer beaucoup de ses billets en se 
fesant payer le montant de ses lettres 
de change en port-feuille et en rédui- 
sant la somme de ses escomptes. De 
nouveaux rapports avec le continent 
de Europe augmentérent en Angle- 
terre le besoin que l’on avait de ’in- 
strument des échanges; enfin la va- 
leur de la livre sterling de papier ré- 
monta au niveau de celle de la livre 
sterling d’or, frappée selon lancien 
tarif. Mais ce n’a pas été sans de 
doloureux inconvéniens. 

“Ladette publiquea été augmentée 
puisqu’ on en a payé les intéréts en 
une monnoie plus précieuse. Les 
fermiers qui s’etaient engagés a ac- 
quitter leurs fermages en livres ster- 
lings valant 108 grains d’or, ont été 
obligés de les acquitter en livres 
pone ol valant 148 grains ; et les baux 
sont a longs termes en Angleterre. 
En méme temps que les fermages 
grossissaient, le prix de denrées bais- 
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sait. Les fermiers payaient plus cher 
jeur loyer et vendaient moins cher 
leurs produits. 

« Les impdots qui sont stipulés en 
unités monétaires, sans égard a la va- 
leur de ces unités, se sont trouvés 
augmentés d’un tiers quand lavaleur 
de la monnoie s’est accrue d’un tiers. 
C’es sur ce pied que le peuple a da 
payer la liste civile, les gros traite- 
mens des fonctionaires; les pensions, 
les sinecures, et tous les abus que le 
dernier quart de siecle a vus se mul- 
tiplier plus que tout autre laps de 
temps de méme durée. 

“ Faut-il étre surpris de la géne et 
du malaise extraordinaire que la na- 
tion Anglaise a éprouvés dans les an- 
nées qui ont suivi la paix de 1815? 
Les classes privilégi¢ées, les fonction- 
naires, les pensionnaires de I état, le 
clergé, et les rentiers, ont profité de 
cette réintégration de la valeur du 
papier monnoie; mais elle a été un 
fiéau pour la masse de la nation et 
pour l’industrie: fléau qu’une na- 
tion si riche en capitaux, si judi- 
cieusement administrée d’ailleurs, et 
si admirablement industrieuse, pou- 
vait seule supporter. 
~-“ Je me suis laissé entrainer dans 
ces details historiques parce qu’ils 
jettent un grand jour sur la matiére 
des monnoies. Les exemples frap- 
pent toujours plus que les raisonne- 
mens.” * 

It were vain to attempt, by any 
eulogistic remarks, to give additional 
weight to the authority of M. Say. His 
character,as the mostenlightened and 
really well-informed political econo- 
mist of the present day, is established. 
Living in retirement, and devoted to 
the pursuit of his favourite study, his 
writings, distinguished by profound 
and philosophical reflection, put to 
shame our own soi-disant philoso- 
phers, who, since the days of Smith, 
have foisted a series of ill-digested 
theories upon the public, vainly ho- 
ping that they were acquiring a title 
to be classed as men of science. 
There are many points on which we 
differ with M. Say ; but we acknow- 
ledge, with pleasure, that his compo- 
sitions bear the marks of being writ- 
ten in a spirit of fair philosophical 
investigation, very different from the 


spirit which characterises the essays 
of our own political economists. 

In the foregoing passage, the ques- 
tion on which the House of Com- 
mons should have deliberated, and 
the considerations which should have 
regulated their decision in 1819, are 
fully and fairly stated. The correct- 
ness of the description of the cir- 
cumstances attendant on the Bank 
Restriction, will scarce be disputed ; 
and without impugning this state- 
ment, it would seem difficult to for- 
bear admitting the necessary con- 
clusion deduced from it. In 1819, 
the first actual and positive measures 
were taken for any settled arrange- 
ment of the currency. Subjected” to 
a course of arbitrary depreciation 
during the war, of arbitrary fluctua- 
tion in the years immediately suc- 
ceeding the war, some steps were 
required to place this important in- 
strument of our commerce on a de- 
termined and settled basis. It is 
enough for a trader to devote his at- 
tention to the immediate conduct of 
his business, and to the variations in 
the supply, or the quality, of the 
commodities wherein he deals. How 
is it possible for him to take into his 
calculations the varying value, for 
the evil is not felt in a course of 
steady depreciation, but is greatest 
in a system of alternations of the 
medium of his sales and purchases ? 
“ There were three great questions,” 
said Lord Liverpool, May 21, 1819, 
“ to be considered in the discussion 
of this subject. First, whether it 
was expedient to return to some fix- 
ed standard of value; 2dly, whether 
it was expedient and practicable to 
return to the ancient standard; and, 
3dly, by what means it was to be 
done.” These certainly were the 
questions to be considered; but the 
misfortune was, that they were not 
considered. The second question, 
in reality the only one of real im- 
portance, was passed over. That it 
was expedient to return to some 
fixed standard of value, may be rea- 
dily conceded, for on that all are 
agreed. During the war, when, to 
supply the war expenses, the taxes 
were yearly augmented, the govern- 
ment was obliged to facilitate, by 
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* From “ Cours Complet d’Economie Politique Pratique, par Jean Baptiste Say.” 
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means of san abundant circulating 
medium, the collection of these taxes. 
As the burdens increased, the circu- 
lation was increasedalso. The weight 
of taxation must be borne by the 
productive industry of a country, 
and, by the process briefly explain- 
ed in a previous portion of these re- 
marks, a stimulus was supplied, 
which enabled the productive classes 
to bear up against the imposts of the 
war. And without the application 
of that stimulus, the burdens of the 
war could not have been supported. 
At the close of the war, the increa- 
sing stimulus was no more neces- 
sary. But with burdens four times 
as large, and all private engagements 
being founded on prices higher by 
one-third than the prices which ex- 
isted antecedently to the Bank Re- 
striction, to attempt to return to a 
high standard of value, and to low 
prices, wasa wild project indeed. For 
twenty-two years every man had re- 
gulated his arrangements, and made 
his calculations, on a rate of prices 
and a standard of value altogether 
different from,the ancient standard. 
The ancient standard was abolished. 
There was no fixed standard; but 
nearly fifty per cent was the degree 
of depreciation marked by the surest 
barometer—the price current. Can 
there be a rational doubt, that the 
legal standard of value should have 
been adjusted according to that rate ? 
that, without admitting of further de- 
preciation or alteration, the value of 
the currency should have been fixed 
at its then actual and natural rate ? 
There was no more reason for return- 
ing to the “ancient standard,’ as it was 
valled, than for returning to the ori- 
ginal standard, and coining the pound 
sterling from a pound of pure silver. 
One standard was as impracticable as 
the other. 

It is not necessary to enter at pre- 
sent more fully into the discussion 
of the propriety of a more equitable 
adjustment of the standard of value 
in 1819. On this head, the adjudica- 
tion of Mr Say is satisfactory; and 
that question may be considered as 
set at rest. Upon those who have 
not so far made themselves acquaint- 
ed with the merits of the question, as 
to be satisfied on this point, argu- 
ment would be thrown away. They 
will never arrive at conviction, save 
by a summary process, precluding 
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the necessity of a regular argumen. 
tative approach. 

We shall proceed to take a view 
of that position which is now the 
chief object of contest, and on the 
determination of which the final de- 
cision must chiefly depend. The 
adversaries of alteration maintain, 
that the time when an adjustment of 
the standard of value would have 
been practicable, is now passed by; 
that, though in 1819 this might have 
been fit matter for investigation, 
persons have now adapted themselves 
to the new order of things, and that 
more evil and disorder would result 
from agitation of the subject than 
could be compensated by any pro- 
bable benefit to be expected. 

Mr Peel, March 19, 1830, is repre- 
sented as using the following expres- 
sions :—* But suppose the public cre- 
ditor is to be paid only in the cur- 
rency in which the debt was con- 
tracted, let me ask the Honourable 
Member to discriminate who are the 
parties to whom the depreciated rate 
of payment is to be made’ A great 
majority of the original contractors 
have passed away; and, since 1816,a 
vast portion of the public funds has 
got into the hands of persons who 
did not pay for it in a depreciated, 
but in an improved currency ; not in 
the value which the Honourable 
Member would set upon it, but in 
the improved mercantile value. Sure- 
ly, the Honourable Member would 
not turn on those parties, and say to 
them, ‘You must be the dupes of 
your confidence in the resolutions of 
Parliament, which state that faith 
must be kept inviolate with the pub- 
lic creditor.’ ” 

The tone and language here at- 
tributed to Mr Peel, are such as con- 
sist very ill with his. personal posi- 
tion as regards this particular ques- 
tion. In 1819, he supported his Bill 
by arguing, that any mischief it might 
produce would be transitory. In 
1822, he maintained that no injuri- 
ous effect was produced by his Bill. 
Will he now come forward and deny, 
Istly, That his Bill established an al- 
teration in the currency of 30 per 
cent; 2dly, That to this alteration 
a great portion of the periodical ca- 
lamities to which the country has 
since been subjected, are attributa- 
ble? These are two plain proposi- 
tions, and admitof a plain yea or nay 
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answer. In 1828 Mr Bankes pro- 
pounded to Mr Peel the former pro- 

osition, in these words : 

« Allow me to put it to him,” (Mr 
Peel, ) “and other men who have sup- 

orted him in his measures regarding 
the Currency, whether, considering 
how excessively the Currency has 
been decreased,—and I address my- 
self now particularly to those very 
persons who sat on the Committee 
of 1819,—if we could have had all 
the matters fairly before us then, 
and any person with prophetic eye 
could have seen deep enough to 
perceive the consequences of what 
we were doing,and had predicted all 
that has since happened, any one of 
us would have voted for passing that 
bill ? Ido not believe that, with this 
knowledge, my right honourable 
friend” (Mr Peel) “ would have sup- 
ported it: at least, I am sure, if I 
could have foreseen what was to 
come, I would have been no party to 
the bill, or to any other measure 
founded on similar principles. Such 
was the inexperience at that time on 
this subject, that those who were 
most conversant with mercantile con- 
cerns, stated that the depreciation 
resulting from the introduction of 
a metallic currency would not ex- 
ceed 5 or 6 per cent. This was the 


way in which they talked, when 


it was actually 25 per cent. On 
such opinions as these, the bill of 
1819 was passed, which inflicted 
most grievous suffering on all classes 
of the people; and as it appears to 
me that this bill willtend to the same 
result, and as there is no cause what- 
ever for it, | should feel that I had 
not done my duty, if I had not said 
these few words against it.”"—From 
Mirror of Parliament. 

No reply was given to this appeal. 
Until this deficiency be supplied, the 
first proposition may be assumed as 
undeniable, and the second, the ne- 
cessary sequence, will scarce be dis- 
puted. Now, with this palpable evi- 
dence of the errors made in 1819 and 
1822, with what confidence can those 
men who were parties to those errors, 
now call for any reliance on their as- 
sertions, that the time for redress is 
gone by? Those who are chiefly im- 
plicated in the measure of 1819, give 
vent to no expressions of contrition 
or self-condemnation, for the mi- 
series caused to the country by their 
obstinate adherence to fallacious 
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opinions. They, whom it would bet- 
ter become to mourn their fatal folly 
in sackcloth and ashes, refuse to per- 
mit any enquiry into the extent of 
the mischiet they have caused, or 
the possibility of administering even 
a tardy relief. Conscious of their 
faults, yet withholding the sole atone- 
ment in their power, they strive to 
check any allusion, to stifle any in- 
vestigation, which might expose the 
incapacity they have manifested. 
The arguments and the declamation 
of persons such as these, merit no 
attention, and call for no reply. The 
value of their assertions has been 
formerly tried; they have been test- 
ed, aud found of no account. They 
who denied investigation, and even 
an audience to the complaints made 
in 1822, on the ground that there was 
no cause for enquiry, must not ex- 
pect to be again honoured with the 
confidence they then abused. They 
have become too deeply interested, 
from personal considerations, in the 
subject-matter of discussion; they 
are so far concerned in the issue of 
the cause, that they are not ina posi- 
tion to view its merits with even 
that degree of fairness to be expect- 
ed from the hired advocate. 

The argument, that it is too late 
to retrace our steps with regard to 
the standard, has, however, much 
weight with a very different class of 
men. It is a stumbling-block in the 
way of those, who, with a deep con- 
sciousness of the evil effects of the 
measure to which they were acces- 
sories in 1819, and with a sincere 
desire to remedy, if remedy were 
possible, the ruinous consequences 
of their error, yetlook upon the back- 
ward path as closed. Some obser- 
vations, which were made by Mr 
Denison in 1828, on this particular 
point, we quote, as expressing the 
feelings of the gentleman to whom 
we refer: 

“ What would have been the pro- 
per course to take in 1819 ¥ To have 
altered the standard. Such ameasure 
would have prevented the ruin of 
the farmer, the tradesman, and the 
artizan; or, at least,it would have di- 
minished the pressure upon them. 
The cause of all the evils which we 
had endured, and which we are still 
enduring, was the fatal policy of con- 
— a large debt in one descrip- 
tion of the currency, and trying to 
pay it in another.” Setting out thus 








at the commencement of his pteis 
we were rather surprised at finding 
Mr Denison uttering, after a few 
other observations, the following 
pithy sentence: “ It was impossible 
now to think of altering the stand- 
ard.” This opinion would appear 
to have been given without much 
consideration. And on this subject, 
beyond all others, any hasty judge- 
ment is to be regarded with distrust. 
Without entering into any detailed 
examination of the series of deplo- 
rable. blunders which mark the course 
taken by the Legislature on this 
question, it is surely sufficient to 
advert to the resolutions of the 
House of Commons in 1811, and to 
the bill of 1819, to make manifest 
the impropriety, the danger, and 
even the indecency, of taking any 
more steps without the most com- 
plete enquiry. The consequences of 
those lamentable mistakes have done 
more to shake the attachment of the 
people to the established govern- 
ment, to produce a conviction of 
some defect in the organization of the 
Legislature, than all the revolution- 
ary efforts of the zealots in the mis- 
called cause of liberty at the com- 
mencement of Mr Pitt’s war. The 
efforts of the disaffected will always 
be directed in vain to excite a pros- 
perous and happy people: distress 
is the parent of sedition. It is neces- 
sary to call attention to the present 
symptoms of popular discontent, to 
impress upon those who do sincerely 
act with the sole intent of promoting 
the general welfare, the especial ne- 
cessity of zealous exertion in the dis- 
charge of their duties. Let them re- 
- member, that the character of the de- 
liberative portion of the Legislature 
has been dong ly compromised by the 
injudicious chiventen and destructive 
effects of many of their enactments. 
Cautious and searching scrutiny into 
all questions submitted to Parlia- 
ment, of any essential interest, is im- 
—. requisite. And there are 
ew matters of more general impor- 
tance, or more appropriate subjects 
for investigation, than the now ad- 
mitted fact of an alteration having 
been effected in the value of proper- 
, tally to the extent of one- 
ird, by an Act not intended to effect 
any such alteration. A direct law to 
eompel every debtor in the 
to pay his creditor 30 per cent more 
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than he borrowed, would be an act 


of absurd injustice, too gross to be 
tolerated. And if this operation has 


~ been effected by an indirect law, and 


unintentionally, can the Legislature 
refuse to take any cognizance of that 
operation, for the purpose of afford- 
ing, if possible, some redress to the 
parties wronged? Is a measure of 
such ruinous oppression to be passed 
over, as a servant-maid would pass 
over the unhappy fracture of a china 
tea-cup, with the philosophical ob- 
servation, “ What is done cannot be 
undone ?” Mr Denison declares, that 
in 1819 a certain measure might, and 
ought to, have been adopted, a mea- 
sure capable of preventing the suf- 
ferings since endured by the country; 
that such a measure would have been 
an act of justice. Mr Peel’s Bill was 
then unjust, according to Mr Denison. 
But this unjust bill was passed ten 
years ago, and the mischief it could ef- 
fect has been effected, and is irretriee 
vable. This supposition is totally un- 
founded and absolutely erroneous. 
From the very nature of the engage~ 
ments upon which that Bill was cal- 
culated to act most injuriously, they 
are yet in existence. Take the fol- 
lowing case: A landholder possesses, 
in 1818, an estate of L.10,000 per an- 
num, in rents paid during the prices 
of the Bank Restriction. He hasa 
mortgage upon it which requires 
L.4000 per annum of his income, 
The value of the currency being rai- 
sed, and prices se his tenants 
pay their rents as long as they 
can, and are then yuined, or re- 
quire a reduction. Thirty per cent 
is taken off. The whole rental then 
amounts to L.7000, of. which the 
m e still claims L.4000, and 
the unfortunate landholder, who had 
originally an income of L.2000 per 
annum more than the mortgagee, is 
now left with L.1000 less. And is 
net every man who finds himself in 
a situation such as this, entitled to 
claim relief and adjustment—either 
by altering the money, or reducing 
his encumbrance ? Consider the case 
of the National Debt. Being accus- 
tomed to speak of and regard the 
Debt as one large mass, we have no 
correct idea of the manner of its 
pressure upon each individual. Up- 
on every man of property it acts in 
effect as would a mortgage. Of his 
income he is obliged to pay in taxes 
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a certain portion, in proportion to his 
cndendianne. And the value of -the 
currency being increased, that part 
of the public mortgage which each 
man has to pay is augmented in real 
value, and remains the same in no- 
minal amount, while .his xente fall. 
It is very well to speak of the parties 
who hold the private or public mort- 
gages, and the consideration due to 
their interests. But it is yet to be 
shewn why one of the parties to these 
8 is to be regarded more ten- 

derly than the other. The question 
is not, whether one is to receive less 
than he ap a tp receive, but whe- 
ther the o apa ag aoe than he 
ined to pay. We do not assume 

to decide here the course which it is 
fit to take with regard to these par- 
ties. But this we do. maintain, that 
on these grounds alone the Legisla- 
ture is bound to consider most grave- 
ly, and to investigate most minutely, 
the question of the Currency. Itisa 
question most intimately connected 
with the welfare of all the interests 
of the community: it is a question 
which votes given carelessly at three 
o’clock on the Saturday morning, and 
thought no more of on the Saturday 
noon, cannot set at rest. Mr Peel’s 
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Bill was introduced for the express 
purpose of imposing a limit to fluc- 
tuations, and placing the commerce 
of the country upon a steady basis. 
Since 1819, the country has under- 
gone two periods of appalling dis- 
tress, ‘with an interval of exceeding 
prosperity. Is this state of things to 
continue? Not one single object for 
which that Bill was introduced, pro- 


‘fessedly, has been effected, but in 


every thing the result has deceived 
the expectations of its framer. 

The foregoing observations we 
have thought it incumbent upon us 
to submit to ourreaders. They would 
find the “ Currency Question” asub- 
ject well deserving their attention, 
and one which would afford instruc- 
tion, and even amusement, sufficient 
to repay the labour of an accurate 
inv ion of its merits. The par- 
liamentary debates of 1822, and the 
debates on the Small-note Question 
in 1828, offer the most ready means 
of procuring information; and who- 
soever is disposed to render himself 
thorough] uainted with a ques- 
tion whic is daily rising in import- 
ance, can refer to no more perfect 
and satisfactory sources of know- 
ledge. 
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XPH A’EN ZTMMOLIO KTAIKQN MEPINIZSOMENAQN 
HAEA.KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOMOTAZEIN. 
x 
PHoc. ap Ath. 
[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “ ’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
No? TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
Bur GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock 'tis— 


And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.) 
7 ia C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scense— The Blue Parlour. Timz—Seven o’ Clock. Present—Norrn, ENc- 
Lish Opiumw-Eater, SHEPHERD, and Ticker, each with a silver Coffee 
' Pot before him, and a plate of Muffins. 


1 SHEPHERD. 

I'm sorry to see you, sir, wi’ crape on your hat, and weepers on your 
cuffs ; but I hope it’s nae dear frien’—only some common acquaintance, 
or distant relation ? ‘ : Ds 

NORTH. 

A worthy man, James, for whom I had a sincere regard, though our se- 

_— pursuits in life kept us pretty much asunder for the last thirty years. 
th renews the youth of friendship. 
SHEPHERD. 

Maist mirauculously. 

NORTH. 

You need not look so glum, James; for I purpose being becomingly cheer- 
ful over my coffee. 


Aetat. ? 
NORTH. 


The defunct was threescore and ten—died of a short and unpainful dis- 
ease—has left his widow comfortable—and his sons rich—and to myself a 


hundred guineas for a mourning ring. 
SHEPHERD: - 
That’s useless extravagance. 
NORTH. 


No, James, it is not. A man on his death-bed should not be shabby. 
My friend knew that I had a hereditary love of such baubles. 


TICKLER. 


SHEPHERD. 
What kirkyard was he buried in? 
NORTH. 
Grey-Friars. 
SHEPHERD. 


An impressive lace. Huge, auld, red, gloomy church—a countless miul- 
titude o oven a adie tae we —a’ roun’ the kirkyard wa’s 
marble free-stane monuments without end, o’ a’ shapes, amd sizes, am 
ee eee some ornate ; fer 
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not o’ the noise o’ the city, but staunin’ aloof frae the atir 0’ life, aneath 
thé sombre shadow o’ the casile-cliff, that heaves its battlements far up in- 
to the sky. A sublime cemetery—yet I su’dna like to be interred in’t—it 
looks sae dank, clammy, canld—— 


TICKLER. 
And uncomfortable. A corpse would be apt to catch its death of cold. 
_| SHEPHERD. 
Whisht.—Whare did he leeve ? 
NORTH. 
. On the sea-shore. 
SHEPHERD. 
I cou’dna thole to leeve on the sea-shore. 
' TICKLER. 


f And pray why not, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 

That everlastin’ thunner sae disturbs my imagination, that my oni has 
nae rest in its ain solitude, but becomes transfused as it were into the 
michty ocean, a’ its thochts as wild as the waves that keep foamin’ awa’ into 
naething, and thén breaking back again into transitory life—for ever and 
ever and ever—as if neither in sunshine nor moonli igh, that multitudinous 
tumultuousness, frae the first creation o’ the world, had ever ance been 
‘stilled in the blessedness o” perfect sleep. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

In the turmoil of this‘our mortal lot, the soul’s deepest bliss assuredly is, 

O Shepherd! a tideless calm. 


. SHEPHERD. 
- The vera thocht, sir—the vera feelin-—the vera word. That Moon 
ye see, sir—bonny as she is in heaven—and when a’ the starry lift is blue, 
motionless ane believes as if nae planet were she, but the central soul o’ 
the lovely lichts round which the silent nicht thocht-like revolves dreamily 


ty, far far away—She will not even for ae single hour let the auld 

Ocean shut his weary een, that often in their sleeplessness seem longing, me- 
thinks, for the still silence o’ the steadfast earth. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


" -Dhe majesty of power is in the gentleness of beauty. Cannot an eye—call 


it in its trembling light a blue-sphered tear—in one moment set countles# 
human hearts a- , till love in ecstasy is sick as death, and life a bi 
ritual swoon into Para ise ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye, aye, sir. Ance or twice in my life—hae I seen a smile, for sake o° 
which I would hae sacrificed my soul. But nae fiend—nae demon was she 
who sent it a’ my being, like a glimpse o heaves moonlight through 
a dark wood, bathin’ the ¢ ground-flowers in tnder look up to their 
sister =~ 3 load el she—yet she died, and underwent me brie fa in the dust 

oblivion ! : ; 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. — 

Say not oblivion. A poet’s heart is the sanctuary of dim and tender me- 
mories—holy ground haunted by the ghosts of the beautiful—someof whom 
will be for one long years, as if.they were not—sojourning in some world 
beyond the reach of thought—when, lo! all in a moment, like white sea- 

birds, inland from the misty main, there they are glide-gliding 
the ined darkness, and the entire region of the spirit is o— 

tified by the heavenly visitants. 
SHEPHERD. 


> thecht ever utterly and eternally hes. A’ the air is 

flea wi’ | perpetual presence, invisible, inaudi uring life’s com- 

Sites ansts-—but og. berrier is atween them and us—aften do we feel they’re 

pe meee sh 0” nes ee anon ye inna a pom 

ranscio = @. that stirs our souls,—and at times mair 

| viride clears the inner eye-sight, and fines the inner eat-teuch, 
4 & we knew them of yore, .a divine restoration,’ 
lity, and we feel iashsyeh sagen 
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NORTH. ; 

The exterior surface of the earth is a shield spread by God between the 
eyes of the living and the faces of the dead. 

SHEPHERD. 
What if it were not so? Grief wad gang mad ! 
NORTH. 
What pleasanter spot, James, than a country kirkyard ! 
SHEPHERD, 

I steek my een—and I see ane the noo—in a green laigh loun spot aman 
the sheep-nibbled braes. A-Funeral! See that row o’ schoolboy laddies an 
lassies drawn up sae orderly o’ theirain still accord, half curious and half 
wae, some 0’ the lassies wi’ lap-fu’s o’ primreses,and gazin’ wi’ hushed faces as 
the wee coffin enters in on men’s shouthers that never feel its wecht, wi 
its doon-hangin’ and gracefu’ velvet pel though she that is hidden therein 
was the poorest o’ the poor! Twa three days ago the body in that coffin 
was dancin’ like a sunbeam owre the verra sods that are noo about to be 
shovelled over it! The flowers she had been gatherin’—sweet mnocent 
thochtless cretur—then moved up and doon on her bosom when she breath- 
ed—for she and nature were blest and beautifu’ in their spring. An auld 
white-headed man, bent sairly doon, at the head o’ the grave, lettin’ the 
white cord slip wi’ a lingerin’ reluctant tenderness through his withered 
hauns! It-has reached the bottom. Was na that a dreadfu’ groan, driven 
out o’ his heart, as if a strong-haund man had smote it, by the first fa’ o’ 
the clayey thunder on the fast disappearing blackness o’ the velvet—soon 
hidden in the boney mould! He’s but her grandfather—for she was an 
orphan. But her grandfather! -Wae’s me! wha is’t that writes in some 

i q blin’ book that auld age is insensible—safe and secure frae sorrow— 
and that dim eyes are unapproachable to tears ? 


TICKLER. 

Not till dotage drivels away into death. With hoariest eld often is pa- 
rental love a passion deeper than ever bowed the soul of bright-haired youth, 
watching by the first dawn of daylight the face of his sleeping bride. 

SHEPHERD, 

What gars us a’ fowre talk on such topics the nicht? Friendship! That 
when sincere, as ours is sincere—will sometimes saften wi’ a strange sym- 
pathy merriest hearts inte ae mood o’ melancholy, and pitch a’ their voices 
on ae key, and gie a’ their faces ae papeeneets and mak them a’ feel the 
mair profoundly because they a’ feel thegither, the sadness and the sanc- 
tity—different words for the same meaning—o’ this our mortal life ;—I 
houp there’s naething the maitter wi’ wee Jamie. 

ts aes NORTH, 

That there is not indeed, my dearest Shepherd. At this very moment he 

is singing his little sister asleep. 
SHEPHERD. 

God bless you, sir; the tone o’ your voice is like-a silver trumpet,—Mr 
de Quinshy, hae you ever soom’d up the number 0’ your weans? 
BNGLISH OPIUM-BATER. 


Seven. 
SHEPHERD. 
. Stop there, sir, it’s a cal number,—and may they aye be like sae 
mony planets in bliss and circlin’-rown’ the sun. 


: ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER.- ‘ 
It seemeth strange the time when as yet those Seven Spirits were not in 
the body—and the air which I breathed partook not of that blessedness 
which now to me is my life. Another sun—another moon—other stars— 
since the face of my first-born, Another earth—another heaven! Pidved, 
t—before that face smiled—the lights and the shadows, “the 
flowers and the dews, the rivulets that to Pilgrims in the wild,=+the 
mountain wells, there all alone the “ book ' im sitteth down 
—and lo! far below the man er Atego ch to its own Taki 
how did'Ilove ye all! Yet was that love -and ‘¥ 
not .of the soul. Imagination over this “ visible diurnal 
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spread out her own spiritual qualities, and made the beauty that beamed 
back upon her dreams. Nor wanted tenderest touches of humanity—as my 
heart remembered some living flower by the door of far-up cottage, where 
the river-is but a rill. But in my inner spirit, there was then a dearth 
which Providence hath since amply, and richly, and prodigally furnished 
with celestial food—which is also music to the ears, and light to the eyes, 
and the essence of silken softness to the touch—a family of immortal epirite, 
who but for me never had been brought into the mystery of accountable and 
responsible being! Of old I used to study the Se aete its sweet sad- 
ness steels unawares into my heart—when among the joyous lambs I see my 
own children at play. The shallow nest of the cushat seems now to me a more 
sacred thing in the obscurity of the pine-tree. The instincts of all the in- 
ferior creatures are now holy in my eyes—for, like Reason’s self, they have 





their origin in love. Affection for my own children has enabled me to 
sound the depths of gratitude. Gazing on them at their prayers, in their 
sleep, I have revelations of the nature of peace,-and trouble, and inno- 
cence, and sin, and sorrow, which, till they had smiled and wept, offended 
and been reconciled, I knew not—how could I ?—to be within the range of 
the far-flying and far-fetching spirit of love, which is the life-of-life of all 
things beneath the sun, moon, and stars. 

SHEPHERD, 

Do ye ken, sir, that I love to hear ye speak far best ava’ when you lay 
aside your logic? Grammar’s aften a grievous and gallin’ burden; but 
logic’s a cruel constraint on thochts, and the death o’ feelin’s, which ought ay 
to rin blendin’ intil ane anither like the rainbow, or the pink, or the pea- 

” cock’s neck, a beautifu’ confusion o’ colours, that’s the mair admired the 
tnair ignorant you are o’ the science o’ opticks. I just perfeckly abhor 
the word “therefore,” it’s sae pedantic and pragmatical, and like a doctor. 
What’s the use o’ premises? commend me to conclusions. As for infer- 
ences, put them into the form o’ apogthegms, and never tell the world 
whence you draw them,—for then they look like inspiration. And dinna 
ye think, sir, that reasoning’s far inferior to intuition? 


TICKLER. 
How are your transplanted trees, James ? - 
SHEPHERD. 
A’ dead. 
TICKLER. 


I can’t endure the idea of a transplanted tree. Transplantation strikes 
at the very root of its character, as a stationary and steadfast being, flourish- 
ee nature dropt it. You may remove a seedling; but ’tis sacrilege 
to hoist up a huge old oak by the power of machinery, and stick him into 
another soil, far aloof from his native spot, which for so many years he had 
sweetly or solemnly overshadowed. 





—————L——&<Lo«—. = 


SHEPHERD. 
Is na that feelin’ no a wee owre imaginative ? 
t TICKLER, 
Perhaps it is—and none the worse of that either—for-there’s a tincture 
i nation in all feelings of any pith or moment—nor do we require 
that they should always be justified by reason. On looking on a tree with 
any emotion of grandeur or beauty, one always has a dim notion of its‘en- 
durance—its growth and its.decay. The place about it is felt to belong to 
it—or rather they mutually belong to other, and death alone should 
dissolve the union. 
. SHEPHERD. 
I fin’ myseli convincin’—that is being convinced—but no by your spoken 
words, but by my ain silent thochts. felt a’ you say, and mair too—the 
‘first time I tried to transplant a tree. It was a birk—a weepin’ birk—and 
Bhad loved and admired it for twenty years by its ain pool, far up ane 0’ 
_ ep o’ the Douglas water, where I beat Mr North at the fishin’——— 
pis. - NORTH. 
i never beat me at the fishing, sir, and never will beat me at the fish- 
sir, while your name is Hogg. I killed that day—in half the time— 
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SHEPHERD. 

But wecht, sir—wecht, sir—wecht. My kreel was mair nor dooble yours’s 
wecht—and every wean kens that in fishin’ for a wager, wecht wins—it’s 
aye decided by wecht. . 

NORTH. 
The weight of your-basket was not nearly equal to mine, you —— 
SHEPHERD. 

Confound me gin, on an average, ane o’ my troots did na conteen mair 
cubic inches than three o’ yours—while, I had a ane to produce, that 
on his first shewin’ his snoot, I cou’d hae sworn was a sawmon ;—he wou’d 
hae filled the creel his ain lane—sae I sent him hame wi’ a callant I met 
aun to the school. The feck o’ yours was mere fry—and some had a’ the 
appearance o’ bein’ baggy-menons. You're a gran’ par-fisher, sir; but 
you’re nae Thorburn either at troots, morts, or fis 5 

NORTH (starting up in a fury. 

Pll fish you for—— ( mea fury 

’ SHEPHERD. 

Mr North! I’m ashamed to see you exposin’ yoursell afore Mr De 
Quinshy—besides, thae in’ fits are rous—and, some time or ither, 
*ll bring on apoplexy. Oh! but.you’re fearsome the noo—black in the 
face, or, rather, blue and purple—and a’ because I said that you’re nae 
Thorburn at the fishin’ ! ge oon, sit doon, sir. 

(Mr Norra sits down, and cools and calms himself. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Mr Hogg, you were speaking a few minutes ago of transplanting-—— 
SHEPHERD. 

’ Ouaye. There it stood, or rather*hung, or rather floated, ower it’s ain 
1, that on still days shewed anither birk as bonny’s itsell, inverted in a 
iquid warld. A bed o’ fine broon mould had sunk down frae the brae 
abune, a’ covered wi’ richest moss-embreidery, and there a’ by itsell, never 
wearyin’ in the solitary place, grew up that bonniest o’ a’ bonny birks frae 
a seedlin—when first I saw’t—like a bit wee myrtle plant—ilka year grace- 
fu’er and mair gracefu’, till a fulkgrowntree—sic brae-born birks are never 
verra tall—it waved it’s light masses. 0’ delicate leaves, tress-like; in .the 
wind, or let them hang doon, dependin’ in the loun air as motionless as in 
a pictur. The earliest primroses aye pecnee out a’ round. it’s silver 
stem—and whether ’twas their scent, or that o’ the leaves of my sweet tree, 
I never cou’d tell—but oh! as I used to lie in my plaid aneath it’s shade— 
seareely a shade, only a sort o’ cool dimness—beside the dancin’ linn—as 
Thamson says, the “ air was balm,” indeed—and sae thocht the wee moor- 
land birds that twittered—unalarmed at me—amang the foliage. Like a fond 
-but foolish lover, I said until mysell, ae day o’ especial beautifulness, as I 
was touchin’ it’s silken bark—“ ll tak’ it doon to Mount-Benger, and t 
it on the knowe afore the door, early some morning, to delight wee Jamie 
wi’ astonishment.’ Wae’s me! for that infatuation! I did sae, and wi’ as 
much tenderness as ever I took a bonny- lassie in my arms—but never mair 
did the darling lift up its head—lifeless-lookin’ frae the first were a’ its 
locks o’ green licht—the pale silk bark soon was sairly ruffied—and ere 
Midsummer came—it was stane-dead! Aften—aften—in the drought—did 
-wee Jamie gang wi’ his watering-pan, and pour the freshness amang its 
roots—but a’ in vain—and wud ye believ’t, the lovin’ cretur grat when he 
saw that a’ the leaves were red, and that it had dee’d just as his pet-lamb 
had dune—for his affection had imbued it with a breathin’ and a sentient 


life. ‘ 
Why, J ‘ poachin’ for the patheti Sir Henry S 
y, James, you are ‘ ’ for ic.” Sir Henry Steuart’s 
ves ‘are a living proof of his skill and science—but they are not the 
Fonte dear to my ination. I love the ancient gloom of self-sown, un- 


violated woods. But these trees were not born here—they are pe 
aliens—or, worse—u I should wish to feel round my m the 
-beauty of that deep line of Cowley’s (I think)— 4 ett wot 


“ And loves his old contemporary .trees!” 
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But these—whatever their age-—were carted hither—all their roots have 
been handled——_— 


SHEPHERD. 

Nae: miair: about it. It’s still usefu’—sic transplantation—and I esteem 
-every.man-who, by ony sort o’_ genius, skill, or study; contributes to the 

to’ naked places, and, generally speakin’, to the beautifyin’ o’ the 
earth. Sir Henry has dune that—in his degree—and may, therefore, in ae 
sense or licht, be ranked among the Poets. Nae man-loves trees as he 
does, without poetry in his soul—his skill in transplantin’ is equal to his 
skill in translation; and I’m tauld he’s a capital Latin scholar—wutness his 
English Sawlust; arid I wush he had been at Mount-Benger when I carried 
* aff that bonnie virgin birk frae her birth-place—in that case, she had been 
.aliveat:this day, wi’ bees and burdies amang her branches. 
TICKLER. 
I should like to be at a Bear-Hunt. My friend Lloyd describes it capi- 
-tally, in ‘those most entertaining volumes, “ Northern Sports,’—or what do 
you call, them—published t’other day by Colburn. 
WE 25° | SHEPHERD. 

It’s:a. shame to kill a bear, except, indeed, for his creesh and skin. He’s 
an affectionate creatur amang his kith and kin—in the bosom o’ his ain fa- 
mily, sagawcious and playsome—no sae rouch in his mind as in his main- 

ners——a good husband, a good son, and a good father. 
TICKLER. 

Did you receive Lardner’s Pocket Encyclopedia, James ? 

“a SHEPHERD. 

Aye—I did sae. Was’t you that sent it out? Thank ye, sir, It’s chokefu’ 

_©’ maist instructive and enterteenin’ maitter. Cheap? 
TICKLER. 
Very. And Bowring’s Poetry of the Maygars? 
oS SHEPHERD. 

Them too? Mr owering is a benefactor, sir. National Poetry shews a 
people’s heart.; {History’s aften cauld-rife; but sangs and ballants are aye 
warm wi’ ion. Ilka national patriotism has its ain peculiar and charac- 
teristic feturs, just like ilka national face. A Hun’s no a Scot, nor a Dutch- 
mana Spaniard Yet can they a’ feel ane anither’s national sangs, could 

: ane anither’s language. But that they canna do; and therefore a 


‘man wi’ the gift ° ues, like Mr Bowering, extends, by his translations, 
Kugwipiee'o the range of the infinite varieties o’ our common humanities; 
us to break doon our prejudices and our bigotries, in the, cou- 
viction that all the nations o’ the earth hae the same sympathies as our- 
selves, racy as our own, and smellin’ o’ the soil in which they grow, be it 
water’d by the Rhine, the Ebro, the Maese, or ony ither outlandish river, 
TICKLER. 
‘ What aay ye, James, to the vote tother day in Parliament about the 
Jews 


: SHEPHERD. 

I hae'nae objections to see a couple o’ Jews in Parliament. Wull the 
members be made to shave, think ye, sir? Ould cloes! Ould cloes! A’ that 
the Hoose ’Il want then, for picturesque as weel as political effeck, will be a 
few Blacks—here and there a Negro. 


NORTH. 
Gentlemen, no politics. 
ets See Banik Tos SHEPHERD. 
Be’t sae.—Mr North, what for do you never review books about religion? 
NORTH. 
Few ge to deserve it. I purpose, however, articles very_soon, 
on Dr M‘Crie’s and Suppression of the Reformation in ‘Spain, 
History of similar events in Italy,) and Inglis’s admirable View of 
ces of Christianity; Mr Douglas’ of Cavers’ delightful yolame, 
of Religion—The Natural History of Enthusinats, 8° dia- 
Le ermons, er original, and powerful—Dr More- 
and philosophical Dialogues— Peas tage 
I. NOs CLXVI. — i, Fit “Se ee ee 
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| SHEPHERD. 






| I love that man— 
; NORTH, 


So do I, James, and so do all that know him personally—his talente—his 
genius—and better than both, his truly C character—mild and 


pure— 







SHEPHERD. 







And also bricht. 
Yes, bright. : 
“In wit a man—simplicity a child.” 
SHEPHERD. 
What sort o’ volls, sir, are the Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 


published by Curry in Dublin? 
; NORTH. 


Admirable,. Truly, re Irish. The whole book has the brogue— 
never were the outrageous whimsicalities of that strange, wild, imaginative 
le so characteristicall dieplayets nor, in the midst of all the fun, fro- 
and folly, is there any dearth of poetry, pathos, and passion, ‘The author’s > 
8 ‘a jewel, and he will be reviewed next number. 
SHEPHERD. 
The Eerishers are marchin’ in leeterature, pawri pashu, wi’ us and the 
Seuthrons—Whet' 8 stirrin’ in the Theatre ? 
NORTH. 
T, P. Cooke, THE SEAMAN, is to take his benefit one of these nights-———~ 
SHEPHERD, 
Let’s a’ gang in hevt the only Teal Kepre and glory -in the British navy, 
of which he is the best, the only Ideal Representative, that ever rolled with 

















sea-born motion across the s Nae caricaturist he—but Jack himsel’, 
He intensifies to the heart and the Imagination the word—Tar. 
ORTH, 
So, in a different style, does Baker of the Caledonian Theatre. 
SHEPHERD. 
Bass is a speerited manager. 
NORTH. 





He is; and there I heard, a few weeks ago, pas ote re. 
‘and most scientific — that now chaned on the boards— 
‘Black-Eyed Susan is delicious, He is but a lad—but promises to be ; 














- Ys tt possible that Mr Murray ie g gate nt alloo Miss Jarman to return to 
Covent Garden ? 
* NORTH, 


: “Impossible ! ! A fixed star—The sweet creature must remain in our Scot- 
tish sky—nor is there now on any stage a more delightful actress. ‘Her 
genius on the stage is not greater than her worth in private life. 

TICKLER, 

An accomplished creature—simple and modest in mind and manners— 
yet lively—and awake to all harmless mirth and merriment—e temper which 
is the sure sign and constant accompaniment of peny and ws ‘We 
must not lose The Jarman, 









NORTH, 
« . Nor her sister Louisa—a charming singer, and skilful teacher of singin 
ane the lady—and ‘in all respects singer, an a we 








‘Saw ye ever Miss Smithson ? gahaes 
ye Jane pel bt enacted that chara, finely and . 
actress not ent, but AY wWo- 
“Gano-and, lke Miss Jarman altogether lady is privave life, as aes. 





SHEPHERD. 


sag tnd ther e ay inefor you're the beads oct in 
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Oh dear! Oh dear! Oh dear! ‘Ont 
SHEPRERD, 
What's the maitter—my dear sir—what’s the maitter? 
NORTH, 
- Racking reumatiem. 
It’s a cruel complaint. Thad it great pairt 0° o’ the wunter first in m 
5 e —_ 

iii ttien ta saya , 


Oh! oh! oh! oh! oht oh! 
SHEPHERD. 


ye esimple and infallible recejt for’t, sir, if you-hae 
en TR morn’s mornin” ‘tak ‘a “doze ec vibes pet Mr Nibbs_ Me 
lestone’s successor—to cup you atween the ‘tandalie aber 's maist exe 
wi’ hie box o’ lancets—then tak the shoor-bath—no, that’s an anachro-. 
nism—tak it the first a in the mornin’ afore the drogs;—then get an. 
auld woman—be sure she’s an auld ane, sir—no Mrs Gentle—to nip your 
arms, and legs, and back, wi’ her finger and her thoomb—to nip you nie j 
ly, sir, and you manna mind the sairness—for at least twa hours ; then 
twa cawdies and gar them beat a’ the same pairts wi’ swutches as i they 
were: dustin’ carpets—say for twenty minutes ;—then get the above aul 
woman again to rub and scrub your naked body, frae head 10 heel, wi’ ane 
o’ the hard brushes that John polishes the table wi’—say for half an hour; 
tén’a change o’ instrument or weapon—for hard brush coarse towel—and 
ten minutes 0” dichtin’ ; then—the receit’s drawin’ to a close—gar the 
dener you a’ ower, and smairtly, wi’ a succession o’ fresh bunches 0’ 
pte ll burn your skin as red’s red currans—and mak ye dance, aib- 
and doon the floor withouten mindin’ the want o’ music;—then cover 
rout Tine and trunk wi a peculiar pastey plaister that you canget at Dun- 
poe and Ogilvie’s,—the princes o’ apothecaries,—then on wi’ your leathern 
and your 1 waiscoats, and your nicht-shirt, and in atween twa feather 
beds in a room wi’ a roosin’ fire ; if the barometer out o’ doors in the shade 
is @ auchty sae muckle the better ; and if your rheumatism stauns that, 
_ there’s nae houp for you on this side 0” the grave, and you maun e’en lay 
your account wi’ bein’ for life a lamiter. 
J I will dy try Will d 3 
w, James, assuredly try your receipt. you own: 
Pe oe and help to administer the medicine - aa 
‘SHEPHERD. 
By a ea Ap! heart, But I'm wearyin’ to hear Mr De Quinshy taukin’. Tak 
my dear . I wush you may na burst yoursel’ wi’ swal-’ 
Ieee a sic coontless 0 coffee, But what's this I was gaun to ask ye— 
of syowhets ‘your 0 Education ? ; 
mi — of AB mor rt Mr Hogg, inerotinies into educati 
over vement, Mr S ucation 
rilous an us innovation. An Sutaty for bo agar objects’ 
otminte regard urges on:the pay ose who do not 
single and great ends whi » Fie make education 
important ; iieatieet; ae ie not aware that the prosecution of those pursuits 


pop here redo » diverting — proper 


NORTH. 


and disturbing their silent and a rae 


Pike that WeelAstlent: and seo ay he 
gron ot wit Bower, ora die no the 
seP to the dew and sunshine into a leaf as braid’s my hoa -or a bit 
| be; "dae week a bin’ bao puddock hale at the 
ottled and spangled urchin hotchin restlessly in the 
2 eke: Bomeghow Be 
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ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

The ew objects of education are few and great ;—1iobleness of cha- 
racter, honourable and generous affections, a pure and high morality, a free, 
bold, and strong, yet a temperate and well-governed intellectual spirit. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo many miss these great ends a’thegither ! Perhaps frae bein’ a’ hud- 

dled thegither under ae general system. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Just so, Mr Hogg. The means which nature has provided for attaining 
the great ends of education are infinitely various. To each she has as- 
signed individual character. According to that character must be his vir- 
tue, his happiness, his knowledge. The feelings and affections, which are 
different to different minds; desires which reign powerfully in one heart 
and are unknown to another ; faculties of intelligence infinitely diversified, 
springing up into glad activity, and by their unseen native impulses,—all 

make to each, in his own mind, a various allotment of love, Joy, and 
power,—a moral and intellectual being, individual and his own. In the 
work of education, then, we look on one who has not only a common na- 
ture which he shares with us, but a separate nature which divides him from > 
us. Though we may understand an infancy—and that is not easy—which 
reflects to us the miniature of our own mind, it is difficult indeed to under- 
stand that of any mind which is unlike our own, which in intellect, in ima- 
gnats, and love, has faculties and affections with which our own mind 

not acquaint us. This is a circumstance which peculiarly exposes us 
to the danger of thwarting the providence and bounty of Nature, and of 
overruling, in our rude, unskilful ignorance, the processes she is carrying on" 
in her wisdom for the a ati the virtue, a the power of the human 
soul she is rearing up for life. 





SHEPHERD. 
Oh! but you’re wise, sir, Mr De Quinshy—oh! but you’re unco wise! 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 
Look at a child on its mother’s breast. 
TICKLER. 
Hem! 


ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

The impulses, and movements, and quick impressions of sense —or of a 
sentient being living in sense—are the first matter of understanding to a high 
intellectual nature, 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr Tickler, nae yawning—hearken till Mr De Quinshy. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. b aeret tin ht 

By these touches of pleasure and pain it is wakened from tlie sleep of 
its birth. By sounds that merely lull in it the sense of pain, or reach it 
with emotions of delight, it is called to listen in that ear which will one 
day divide with nicest apprehension all the words of human discourse, and 
receive-in the impulses of articulated sound the communicated thoughts 
of intellectual natures resembling itself. : = 


SHEPHERD. 
The bit prattler! 












die Bo tals ecw as. OPIUM-EATER. 
eye, which watches the each or departure of some living object 
yet ‘unknown, which traverses ite little ae vision to look for sees 
ving toy, is exercising that vision which shall one day behold all beauty, 
and read wisdom in the sere 5 i And. Sas hand, wh ed e 

aim now so impotent helpless, rhaps one 8 

rful fabrics of human intelligence—shall tuild the ship, . nile 
the pencil—or write down wisdom—or draw sounds like the of 
Is from the instruments its own skill has framed. And what are the 
Tiids to Ghich thace lleped. ent ssiersn ings shall e? Shall Senates 
listening to the sound? Shall + and: bres men receive 
m them the sound of eternal life? SI shor utter von Saree Se: 
known ages shall listen with wonder and reverence ? Or shall they only, in- 
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the humble privacy of quiet life, breathe delight with instruction to those 
who love their familiar sound—or the adoration of a spirit prostrate before 
its Creator in prayer ? a 
’ " SHEPHERD. : 3 

That's real eloquence, sir. Fu’ o” feelin’—and true to nature, as the lang 
lines o’ glimmerin’ licht—streamin’ frae the moon shinin’ through amang 
and outowre the taps o’ the leafy trees. ' 

_ ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Let us hear with scorn, O gifted Shepherd! of the mind of such a ctea- 

ture being a blank, a Tabula Rasa, a sheet of white paper. 


. TICKLER. , 
Like Courtenay’s. ee 
™ ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. Bhi 
On which are to be written by sense, characters which sense-born uli- 
derstanding is to decipher. If we must have an inane, let it be rather that 
of.a seed which contains a germ, ere long to be unfolded to the light, in the 
shape of some glorious tree, hung with leaves, blossoms, and fruit ; and let 
it be “Immortal Amaranth, the tree that grows fast by the throne of God.” 
SHEPHERD. 
Beautifu’—philosophical—and religious ! 
ayes) ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. é 
How does it lift up our thoughts in reverent wonder to Him whe framed 
this spirit and this its natural life ; and through the intervention of sense, and 
from the face of a material world, discovered to that intelligent and 
Spirit, the evidences of his own being, and the glory of his own 
perfections ! 
SHEPHERD. 
Baith sound asleep! That’s shamefu’. 
oe NORTH. 
Broad awake, and delighted. 
“ That strain I heard was of a higher mood.” 
' ’ TICKLER. 
Let-us two leave Mr De Quincey and Mr Hogg for a time to their meta- 
physics, and have a game at chess. é 
: {[Norru and Ticker retire to the chess-board niche. 
SHEPHERD. 
Pronounce in ae monosyllable—the power o’ education. Praise ? 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 
Love. 
; SHEPHERD. 
Hoo often fatally thocht to be—Fear ! i a 
Bosubst =e. ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. : 
Love! Look on the orphan, for whom no one cares—for whom no face 
ever brighteris, no voice grows musical ; who performs in slavish ' 
her solitary and thankless labours, and feels that, from morning to 
the.scow] of tyranny is upon her—and see how nature pines, and shivers, 
and gets stunted, in the shscane of the genial light of humanity. -. 
a 5 iz 52! SHEPHERD. . 


Like a bit unlucky lily,.chance-planted amang the cald clay on # bleak 
knowe to the riorth, where the morfiing sun never, and the evening sun sel- 
dem shines, and bleakness is the general character o’ the ungenial day. ‘I 
TOs tres hopped tes obo eume del. The beo pres iy, or 
8.4 ec a vit” \ sume q ee passes’ it by, for 
it’s quite | 88 ; oo eobeated some draps o’ dew do visit it—for the 
heayens are still, gracious to the dying outcast—yet they canna freshen up 
its droopin’ head, so weak at last, that the stalk could hardly bear up a but- 


oe ©): ENGLISH ponne seen spirit of chi 
- Even. t q —th elastic—the airy— e volatile childhood 
cannot sustain nst the weight of self-degradation thus bearing 
Gee sth see raoonces of contumely and contempt. The heart 
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feel itself worthy of the scorn it so papowalt endures ; and cruel 
humiliation destroys its virtue, by robbing it of its self-esteem. 
SHEPHERD. 


God’s truth. 

pein “lor ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 
‘ Look on that picture—and on this. See the child of the poorest parents, 
who love it, perhaps, the better for their poverty 
> | SHEPHERD. 
A thousan’—a million times the better—as Wordsworth nobly says— 
; “ A virtuous household, though exceeding poor.” 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

With whom it has been early made a partaker in pioee and in praise 
—and felt its common humanity, as it danced before its father’s steps 
when he walked to his morning labour—or as it knelt beside liim at morn- 
ing ev prayer; and what a contrast will there be, not in the hap- 
piness merely, but in the whole nature of these two beings ! 

| full in beating, balming and brightening’ the wilderness—a 

A rose-tree in ing, an C) ern 

dead withered wall-flower - a sunless cairn 
ENGLISH OPIUM-BATER. 

Change their lot, and you will soon change theit nature. It will, indeed, 
be difficult to reduce the glad, and rejoicing, and self-exulting child to the 
level of her who was so miserably bowed down in something worse than 

. ir ; but it will be easy—a week’s kindness will do it—to rekindle life, 

d joy, and self-satisfaction, in the heart of the orphan-slave of the work- 
house—to lift her, by love, and sympathy, and praise, up to the glad con- 
sciousness of her moral being. . . = 


SHEPHERD, — 
Aye—like a star in heaven set free frae the cruel clouds. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATBR, = | 
So essential is self-estimation, ever to the happitess; the innotence, and 
the virtue of childhood; and so dependent are they on the sympathy of 


those to whom nature constrains it to look, and in whom it will forgi d 
forget saad frowning days for one chance smiling hour of int be- 
ignity 


. SHEPHERD. 
I defy the universe 10 explain the clearness, and the cawmness, and the 
comprehensiveness, to sae nothing o’ the truth and tenderness o’ your sen- 
timents, sir, in spite o’ metapheesicks, opium, and lyin’ in bed till sax o’dlock 
o’ the afternoon every mornin’. You're a truly unaccountable cretur. 
Lhave read littl Re meee Ape poo 4 i educed 
ve e metaphysi many years—and | have r my 
daily dose ef laudanum to five hundred drops. My chief, almost my sole 
Soady,.le of thn levee of mind, te I behold thean im opevetion:in tageslh and 
in the species. : 
SHEPHERD, 


_ And think ye, sir, that sic a study—pity me but its something fearseme— 
is usefu’ to men o’ creative genius, to poets, and the like, sic as me and—— 
HS9LE f° = ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, — 

- Fhe knowledge acquired by such study alone can furnish means to exe- 
_ cute the énterprises of nobler art and spiritual genius. — 
SHEPHERD. 


Thoup, sir, you’re mistaen there—for I never, in a’ my life, set mysel 
‘doon veriously to study human nature, and to commit ony o’t to memory, 
as I hae often tried, always in vain, to do the Multiplication Table—— 

. ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
“ Impulses of deeper mood 
Have come to you in solitade :” 


pect Are pled ervey rv mealies teehee 


But they had all past heart, yo 
dreams, are in verity processes, often long, dark, and intricate of thought, 
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terminating finally in the open air, and on the celestial soil of eternal 


truth. i 
SHEPHERD. 
Aiblins, I’ve been mair studious than I was sensible o’ at the time, when 
lyin’ by the silver springs amang the hills—for a sh ’s life is aften se- 
pnand gina body ’ll just let his sow] alane, leeve it entirely to its 
and no tramme!’t in it’s flights, it’s wonderfu’ hoo, being an essence, 
it *ll: keep hummin’ awa’ outowre far distant braes, in’ comin’, just 
like that never-weary insect the unquarrelsome bee, that draps doon in- 
stinctively on ilka honey-flower that scents the wild, and wheels hame to 
its hive by air-ways never flown afore, yet every ane.o’ them the nearest 
and directest to the straw-roof’d skep in the lown sunny neuk 0’ she ge 
den, that a’ day lang murmurs to the sunshine a swarming sang, at 
nicht emits'a laigh happy hum, as if a’ the multitude were but ae bee, un- 
able to. keep silence even in the hours o’ sleep. 
ie ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 

Yes—those high minds which, with creative genius, have given, in what 
ever form, a permanent being to the conceptions of sublime —— 
whether they have embodied their thoughts in colours, in, marble, or in 

shable words, have all trained and enriched their genius in the 
same self-meditation. This is true of those whose arts seem to speak only 
to the eye :—The same derivation of its strength is yet more apparent in 
respect to the productions of those arts which use Language as the vehicle 
of representation. That eloquence which, in the words of great historians, 
_. yet preserves to us, in living form, the character of men and nations— 
which, from the lips of great speakers of old or modern times, has swayed 
the passions, or enlightened the reason of multitudes—that Poetry which, 
with a voice eee ef om age to age, has poured forth, in awful os 
shapes, imagery of the inmost passions and feelings of men, and made 
most the soul itself a visible Being——— 
— SHEPHERD. 
-. That’s capital—indeed wonderful—on Coffee. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

The very powers which Bacon imparted to the science of Nature, hé 
drew from the science of Mind. It was in the study of the Mind itself, that 
he found the true principles which must guide Natural Philosophy. 

SHEPHERD, 
Na—there you’re beyond my depth altogether. If I gang in to dook wi’ 
you in that pool, I’se be droon’d to am 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 
_ But the yet highest character of all high study, is when viewed in ite 
_ veflection on the mind. The discoveries of Astronomy have perfected Na» 
i But it was not the prospect of that entation of human 
that was in the mind of Galileo when he the courses of the 
stars, and strove in thought to explore the mechanism and motion of worlds. 
it satisfied him that he could know. 
: SHEPHERD. 
That’s a fine thocht, sir. I’m no sleepy. 
In the trance of long and profound meditation, the power thst rose in his 
e an m wer rose 
and the illuminat that flowed in hie Mind, standing alone 
amidst. surro d once the requital painful 
vigils of waht “These ecompense that was with him, when 
the prisons of jealous and trembling power were closed upon the illustrious 
as if the same walls could have buried in their gloom his mind itself, 
the truth which it enshrined. ' 
SHEPHERD. 

Galileo and Milton met at Florence, or somewhere else in Tuscany. 1 

‘Thad been o’ the pairty, and had got a keek through the I 6 


_ ENGLISH OPIUM*EATER, 


. ‘hbo we under aay necessity, Mr Hogg—— 
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SHEPHERD, 
Nane whatsomever. ; 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
' —<— Of remembering the same fruits of astronomical knowledge, in order 
to venerate the name of Newton ? Or, do we imagine that he himself saw in 
his sublime speculations, pores more than the powers they would furnish 
to man ? We never think of such advantages. e conceive of his mind as 
an intelligence satisfying its own nature in its contemplations, and our 
views of what he effected for mankind terminate, when we have said, that 
he assisted them to comprehend the sublimity of the universe. 
: SHEPHERD. 

Chalmers never spoke better—nor sae weel—in his Astronomical Dis- © 
courses—yet in preaching he’s a Paul. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

A world as full of wonders—aye far fuller—my dear herd—is dis- 
closed to the metaphysical eye—yours or mine—exploring the manifesta- 
tions of spirit—and all its heavenly harmonies. All sorrow and all joy, the 
calamities which have shaken empires, the crimes which have hurried single 
souls into destruction, the grow of stability, order, and power, in the 
ears of man, the ce and happiness that have blossomed in the 

j of innocent life, the loves that have inwoven joy with grief, the 
hopes that no misery can overwhelm, the stern undaunted virtue of lefty 

inds,—if such thoughts have any power to — tenderness, or eleva- 
tion,—if awe, and pity, and reverence, are feelings which do not pass away, 
leaving the mind as unawakened and barren as before—if our ities are 
dil by the very — of solemn greatness of which they are made the 
repesitory—then is such study important, not merely by the works which 
may ing from it, when genius and science meet, but by its agency on the 
mind itself engaged in it, which is thereby enlarged and eleyated. 

SHEPHERD. — ‘ 

I would like to hear ye, sir, conversin’ wi’ Coleridge and Wordsworth— 
Three cataracts a’ thunderin’ at ance! When you drap your voice in speak- 
ing, it reminds me o’ that line in Cammel, 


“ The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below.” 


I never could understaun’ distinctly the distinction between the Useful 
and the Fine Arts. I begin to suspeck there is nane in nature. 
ENGLISH peacemiay * oi 
Distinction-drawing is generally ive. Madame de Stael praises i 
monuments their ule inutility. Yet Low can that which moves affection 
be useless? It is a means of happiness. Schools surely are useful, yet they 
tutor the mind only. ' ; r 


That’s plain as a pike-staff. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Again, shall we call a Language-Master useful, and yet the poem useless 
out of which he teaches his pupils? : 

SHEPHERD. 
There would assuredly be nae logic in that, sir. 
i ’ ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

What is a Music-Master? Why, his trade is useful te himself—he teaches 
one pupil a useful trade, and another, we shall say,-a useless accomplish- 
ment. Yet is he not useless himself in teaching the useless accomplish- 
meng, because he gains thereby useful money. . 

oa : onan 

can never ar wrang, I see, in ony doubtfu’ discussion; to bri 
in the simile o’ Gis salabow. i fees . ag 
f ihe gl aah oy OPIUM-EATER. 

i is a Poet who i easure, and purposes pleasure merely to 
others; yet in the meantime sets printers and bocbeclicrs in motion ? 
SHEPHERD. - 

Dinna be we me, sir, for ’ you, e hae tiae obj 
to defi cae , Sir, for requeestin’ you, gin ye objections, 


“SHEPHERD. 
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ENGLISH OPIUM+EATER. 

It can be nothing but Production of Enjoyment.’ Yet these things of 

which the essence and sole existence is enjoyment, though they do not end 

‘with the present enjoyment, but by their influence on the mind are causes 

of future enjoyment, are held useless! 


. SHEPHERD. 
» + [jalouse there matn be something at the bottom of the question which 
ye hae na yet expiscated. How stauns Poetry? 
Ree ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Utility, it may be said, regards the Persons of Mankind, Poetry. their 
Dreams. 
SHEPHERD. ' 
That’s rather antithetical—but very vague. It'll hardly do, sir. 
3 ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
-. Mr Hogg, I beg your attention for a few minutes. There is a great root 
of Utility—the bodily life. Whatever springs out of this is useful—agri- 
culture, weaving, brick-making, in the first degree. Secondly, things 
subservient and subordinate to these—the protection of property by laws, 
the:king; and the army. Then, as it is impossible to eat, or live in peace in 
your house without/public morals, or to hold the ‘state, the great and uni- 
versal shield of men’s bodies, together without them—Morality and Religion. 
‘This is one Utility—that of the Spas cllene enquirers seem hardly to know 
another. But man, James, has two natures, aan his Utility has two roots. 
The above is reversed, + ay, from his immortal and prevtagey soul, 
resting upon, rooted in, Deity. Proceed hence, and you derive at last the 
body, and earth, which, as we are constituted, are means to this soul, and 
ae ee to its fulfilling its own birth and destiny. But, begin 
from the body, which is to last from day to day—or from the soul, which 
is to last for ever—in either way you comprehend a Totality, the whole 
Being; arts for his body, science and morals for his soul. Imagination— 
Poetry—seems to e—to elude grasp—between. It is neither the body 
nor the soul; but a light that plays about both. 
SHEPHERD. 
Something sublime in a’ that, sir; but rather unsatisfactory at the hinner 
end, when you come upon the preceese pint o’ Poetry. 
ee i, ENGLISH cia pane 4 gin ‘b 
Imagination of the seems separable, as a mimicry of reality—a 
of oat borrowed from all real things—in itself ak, det 
to tro SHEPHERD. 
Be it sae—it soun’s sensible. 
UL. «0 y ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Tell the difference between Homer and Greek history, between Shak- 


speare and English history. 


Eh? - 
962i vail ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

When I compare Homer with the Roman history, 1 am tempted to say, 
the difference is, that we trace down the series of causations in actual 
events (bodily events) from Cesar to ourselves: But Troy, like Olympus, . 
is a world between which and us clouds roll. Yet this avails not w 
Shakspeare writes ; the.Fifth. There is the very man—our king— 
more alive and himself than in history, Are there ds then, O Shep- 
herd, between him and me—and do I, after all, see but his glorified sha- 


dow ? ook : 
, SHEPHERD. 
I suspeck but his glorified shadow. 2 
: ; ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
This, then, is the power of Poetry—it divides from the real world what it 
takes in the real world. Is not the. Temple of Diana in a grove separate 
from this world, though built from the town quarry, and upon ground which 
is not only mere but made part of such a man’s property, and paying 
Tent? So Poetry consecrates—and so—but higher fary~doth Religion, 


SHEPHERD. 
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SHEPHERD. 
Do.you ever gang to the kirk, Mr De Quinshy ? 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

; consecrates that which was common by changing it to our feel- 
ings—that is, our feelings to it. But what change? Is it removed from use ? 
No :—It is consecrated to use :—-but to pure, high, unworldly use. In ap- 
proaching, contemp that which is holy, our spirit seems freed from 
many bonds. Fetters of this world fall off. Holy bonds are laid on us, and 
holy bonds, which the soul receives willingly, are, therefore, Liberty and 

Ww. 


~ SHEPHERD. 
I ay thocht Liberty had been ae thing, and Law anither—just like black 
and white. 
, feeling ol coiedncinetnen ily appears to be—s 
I think that all feeling o is, or necessarily n- 
taneous; and that, in consequence, all forms of thought and action, which 
are the natural produce of, and are produced by feelings of ~_— appear 
to be free. They appear to be the spontaneous product of our minds, and 
spontaniety is freedom. Further, forms of thought and action, which are 
not the work of our mind, but are presented to it, provided that feeling 
which appears to us spontaneous flows into these forms, and is at home in 
them— are those forms, Mr Hogg, freely accepted, and we are still 
- conscious of liberty. 
SHEPHERD. | 
That’s gaen glimmery. r 
ENGLISH OPIUM-BATER« 
Now, my dear Shepherd, Poetry is an example of forms which are the 
of our feelings of pleasure. Religion and Morality, when accept- 
ed with love, are examples of forms presented to us, and d with the 
consciousness of liberty retained. But in both Religion and Merality there 
is necessarily some invention of the loving and happy mind for iteelf; and 
of a verity, Christianity is free—for it engrafts a spirit, out of which 
forms arise freely—and that spirit is Love. 
SHEPHERD. 
Do ye understaun the great question of Liberty and Necessity, sir? It’s 
desperate kittle. 
% ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
I call the will free—thereby expressing a » Whether the present 
ee and the ee eae new of my will arise or perocmae out of 
e predisposition of my mind, and is a necessary effect of existing causes, 
is a question of a fact wholly out.of the domain of my sckenlandaie Our 
; of freedom is quite independent of and irrelevant to the fact of |i- 
berty or necessity. It is a feeling which throws no light, and , in 
the nature of things, can throw none upon its own cause. A feeling springs 
up in us suddenly, seeming to us unpreformed, the birth of the moment. A 
ay has loved me, and acts of love to me that have made me happy 
those twenty years past. I love that person. I may say that I know 
the causes of my love; the course of means which have constrained my love 
; — ing that known conviction and constraint, | feel my leve 
to ; 
nortH ( flourishing his crutch, and marching from the niche. 
Thier done brown. ‘ -. ) 
TICKLER (agitatedly pulling e waistband of his tights. 
Pll play you a main of Three for = Minanenl Guiness “_ 
‘SHEPHERD, 
A thoosan’ guineas! That’s fearsome. 
Sip * TICKLERs 
‘| (Amother jug? The Dolphin! 
sla deal SHEPHERD. 
' Mr North? 


eet NORTH. 
_ Lawe were made to be broken—so puil the bell-rope—— 


nora 
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f gu SHEPHERD. : ; . 3 

I hae mair sense than do that, Lares Geka Cees mged tage 
days that it didna burst, 1’1l roar down the lug. Awmrose—. 


wmrose—the 
Dolphia! ¢ Mr Amproser, like Arion.) Ready-made and reekin’! 
That moen,: dégrading. simile of Byron's, James, of the @yliy 
8 a poor, e 
“dolphin and the dying day. rat 


SHEPHERD. 
I never recollecked a line o’ poetry a’ my days—but I dinna doot it’s 
bad—for you hae a gleg ee for fautes, but a blunt ane for beauties, sir. 

, TICKLER, 
Borrowed, too, from Butler’s boiled lobster and the reddening dawn. 
SHEPHERD. ; 


Coffee’s nae slokenerand I am unco thrusty. Tuer Kine ! 


OMNES, 
God bless him ! 
SHEPHERD. 
mag oy naething till Thrust.. Ance in the middle o’ the muir o’ Ran- 
noch I had near dee’d o’ thrust. I was crossing frae Loch Ericht fit to the 
heed o’ Glenorchy, and got in amang the hags, that for leagues and leagues 
a round that dismal region seem howked out o’ the black moss by demons 
doomed to dreary oj aa for their sins in the wilderness. -There was 
naething for’t but lo owp—lowpin’ out o’ ae pit intil anither—hour , 
after hour—till, sair forfeuchen, I feenally gied m ‘up for lost. Drought 
had sooked up the pools, and left their cracked bottoms barken’d in the 
-heat. The heather:was sliddery as ice, aneath that torrid zone. Sic a sun! 
No ae élud on a’ the sky glitterin’ wi’ wirewoven sultriness! The howe 0’ 
the lift was like a great cawdron pabblin’ into the boil ower a slow fire. 
‘The element o’ water seem’d up out 0’ natur, a’ except the big yr 
oe’ sweat that plashed doon on my fever’d hauns that began to trummle like 
leaves o’ aspen. My mouth was made o’ cork cover’d wi’ dust—lips, 
——— palate, and a’, doon till my throat and stammack. I spak—and the 
arid. soun’ was as if a buried corpse had tried to mutter through the 
ismothe?tim’ mouls. I thocht on the me of a parrot. The central lands 
o’ Africa, whare Hons gang ragin’ mad for water, when cheated out o’ blood, 
-eanna be worse—dr ‘1 in a species o’ delirium—than this dungeon’d 
‘desert. Oh! buta drap 0’ dew would hae seem’d then pregnant wi’ sal- 
‘vation |—a shower out o’ the windows o’ heaven, like the direct gift o’ God. 
‘Rain! Rain} Rain! what a world o’ life in that sma’ word! But the at- 
look’d as if it would never melt mair, entrenched against a’ 
by brazen barriers burnin’ in the sun. Spittle I had nane—and 
a I sooked the heather, ’twas frush and fusionless, as 
if withered by lichtenin’, and a’ sap had left the vegetable creation. What’n 
a cursed fule was I—for in rage I fear I swore inwardly, (heev’n forgie me,) 
that I did na at the oe eenee-neaee put into my pooch a bottle o’ whisky ! 
1 fan’ my pulse—and it was in —thin—sma’—sma’—sma’—noo nane 
‘ava’—and then a flutter tliat tel’t tales o” the exhausted heart. I grat. Then 
-shame came to niy relief—shame even in that utter solitude. Semewhere 
or ither in the muir I knew there was a loch, and I took out my map. But 
the infernal idewit that had planned it had na alloo’d a yellow circle o’ 
aboun six inches square for a’ Perthshire. What's become 0’ a’ the birds— 
thocht I—and the bees—and the butterflees’—and the dragons ?—a’ wattin’ 
-their bills and their proboscisces in far-off rills, and rivers, and lochs! O 
blessed wild-dyucks, plouterin’ in the water, strieckin’ theirsells up, and flap- 
‘pin’ their flashin’ in the ly freshness! A great’ big speeder, 
cw?’ a bag-belly, was rinnin’ ay tagy Gnd Eeateeshod:0s fa! way 
Sectiret Taneek | over wan y murdered syne I was a wean. I kentia ¥ 3 
ther at last I swarfed or sl} for certain sure I hadadream, I dreamt = 
that I was at hame—and stub of whey was seunin’ od it Sane re 
dresser. I dook’d my head intil’t, and sooked it dry to the w Ye 
-slokened not. miy ‘thrust, but aggrayated a thousan’ fauld the torment 0” 
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gece. A thunder-plump or water: t-brak amang the hills—and in an 
ant a’ the burns were on spate ; the Yarrow roarin’ red, and foaming as 
‘it were mad,—and I thocht I cou’d hae drucken up a’ its linns. “Twas a 
brain fever ye see, sirs, that had stricken me—a sair stroke—and I was con- 
scious again o’ lyin’ broad awake in the desert, wi’ my face up to the cruel 
sky. I was the verra personification 0’ Thrust! And felt that I was ane 0’ 
‘the Damned Dry, doom’d for his sins to leeve beyond the reign o’ the ele- 
ment to.a’ Eternity. Suddenly, like a man shot in battle, I bounded up in- 
to the air—and ran off in the convulsive energy o’ dyin’ natur—till doon I 
fell—and felt that I was about indeed to expire. A sweet saft celestial 
greenness cooled my cheek as I lay, and my burnin’ een—and then a 
gleam o’ something like a mighty diamond—a gleam that seemed to com- 
within itsel’ the haill universe—shone in upon and through my be- 
ing—I gazed upon’t wi’ a’ my senses—mercifu’ heaven! what was’t but 
—a WELL in the wilderness,—water—water—water,—and as I drank—I 
prayed ! 
. OMNES. 
Bravo—bravo—bravo! Hurra—hurra—hurra ! 
; SHEPHERD.. 
Analeeze that, Mr De Quinshy. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Inspiration admits not of analysis—in itself an evolvement of an infinite 
series—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Is na the Dolphin rather owre sweet, sirs? We maun mak haste and 
drain him—and neist brewst, Mrs Awmrose maun be less lavish o’ her 
sugar—for her finest christals are the verra concentrated essence 0’ sac- 
cherine sweetness, twa lumps to the mu 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr Hogg, that wall-flower in your button-hole is intensely beautiful, and 

its faint wild scent mingles delightfully with the fragrance of the coffee—— 
SHEPHERD. 

And o’ the toddy—ae blended bawm. I pu’d it affane o’ the auld towers 
o’ Newark, this morning, frae a constellation o’ starry blossoms, that a’ 
nicht lang had been drinkin’ the dews, and at the dawin’ cu’d hardly haud 
up their heads, sae laden was the hail bright bunch wi’ the pearlins o’ 
heaven. And wud ye believe’t, a bit sedbreast had bigged its nest 
in a cozey crannie o’ the moss-wa’, ahint wall-flower, a perfeck para- 
dise to brood and breed in,—out flew the dear wee beastie wi’ a flutter in 
my face, and every mouth open’d as I keek’d in—and. then a’ was hushed 
again—just like my aia bairnies in ae bed at hame—no up yet—for the 
hours were slawly intrudin’ on the “ innocent brichtness o’ the new-born 
day ;” and it was, guessin’ by the shadowless licht on the tower and trees, 
only about four o’clock in the mornin’. . 

: TICKLER, 

I was just then going to bed. 

SHEPHERD. ; 

Teetus Vespawsian used to say sometisties<-“ I have lost a day”’—but 
the sluggard loses a’ his life, and lets it slip through his hauns like a knot- 


less thread. 
, ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
I am no sluggard, Mr Hogg— yet I——. 
SHEPHERD. 
. Ch nicht into day, and day into nicht, rinnin’ coonter to natur, in- 
sultin’ the sun, and quarrellin’ wi’ the equawtor. That’s no richt. Nae 
sees eer te, oeemsein —— @ thoosah’ and a a 
times, lyin’ en | o’ nature, asleep dawn—on an earthly bed a 
spirit maist divine. 


The. Emotion of Beauty ® , 
.Pbilesophers tay there’s nae sic thing as Beauty! and Burns, out 0’ ci- 


ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 









* 
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pee Stewart and Mr Alison, confessed that it’s a’ association 
Q” Mr De Quinshy, I houp ye dinna believe sic havers? —- Sta 
Ali & on Taste might convert the’ ment ptical so winning. 
Mr Alison’s werk on Taste mig nvert the’ most sceptical, so winnin 
ly beautiful ! It has revealed, not merely the philosophy, but the religion of 
e Fine Arts. He does not deny adaptations of the world of Matter to the 
world of Mind—harmonies which—— lerth{lary ads gti es 
SHEPHERD. 
But is:there nae sic thing as Beauty? Nor Sublimity ? 
NORTH, 
- Don’t be-alarmed, my dear James. Beauty, wherever you go, “ pitches 
her tents before you;” nor can it ~ te a straw, whether she be the 
living queen of the green earth, blue sky, and purple ocean, or an appari- 
tion evolved from your own imaginative genius. 
“iffy? ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
We seem to take Beauty in two senses—for we sometimes oppose it to 
y; and yet we have a feeling, that over Sublimity there lies a thin 
veil of Beauty, which makes it not terror and pain, but delight- 
>a- ful Poetry. Methinks, too, that there is a Beauty that lies out of Imagi- 
nation and Poetry—merely or nearly sensible—without intellect, and with- 
- passion ; for example, that of a colour,—of some soft, fair, inexpressive 
aces—— 




























SHEPHERD. 
Often very bonny—but a body sune tires o’ them—sae like babbies. - 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 

I think Dr Brown clearly wrong, who says that there is no essential dif- 
ference between Beauty and Sublimity, because a stream begins in simple 
loveliness, and ends in being the Mississippi or River of Amazons. Beauty 

ins to be high, when it is felt to affect Intellect with a sense of expan- 
sion; with a tendency to the indefinite—the infinite. If it ever appears— 
which I have said it sometimes does—shut up in soft sense—and unimagi- 
native, the reason is, that this expansive intellectual action is then stopped 
‘ —stagnated in mere present pleasure. Such pleasure might appear, to our 
first reflection upon it, to be wholly of sense, even though, in metaphysical 
exactness, it were not so: but the difference in kind between Beauty and 
Sublimity, is, that the element of the first is Pleasure, of the second Pain, 

SHEPHERD. 
Eh? 





ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
‘ There are two obviously, or apparently distinct Sublimities—one of de- 
solate Alps, the other of the solar system, and Socrates. 


SHEPHERD. 
Whew ! 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
- In the one, the soul seems to struggle, and be in a sort conquered—or it 
may conquer. I don’t know which—— 


SHEPHERD. ~~ 
Aiblins baith—alternately. seit dita 
: ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
In the other, it sympathizes with calm great Power, and is serenely 
elated. ’ 


‘ 


: NORTH. 
Burke’s Fear is in the first——_ 
core if of * SHEPHERD, 
_ What! Burke—Hare—and Knox! 
tr cist NORTH. 


. nd Burke, James-—But how, my dear sir, is there pain in the se- 


cond 
i ENGYISH OPIUM-EATER. oot bee pre 

In the case of Moral Sublimity, sir, itis evident that there isa triumph « 
the Moral Sense over some sort of pain: that is the essential condition of a 


Ki 


. 
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pag pe ew . Even when the conquest is over pleasure, it is a conquest 
over the pain of relinquishing the pleasure. , 
SHEPHERD. 
Maist ingenious and intricate ! 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

But in the Sublimity of the order of the universe, there seems to be no 

pain—nothing but the subliming intelectual apprehension of Infinitude. 


NORTH. 

That kind of Sublimity, then, Mr De Quincey, might less seem to have a 
distinction in kind from softest Beauty, or any Beauty from which imagina- 
tion seems most to be withdrawn. Fer if'in such Beauty there is the feel- 
ing of indefiniteness, not of great extension, but of the mere obliteration 
and invisibility of limits, then that indefiniteness is the be ing—or the 
least degree of infiniteness,—and it would require very nice analysis, in- 
deed, to shew that from low Beauty, or from good Beauty, up to this Subli- 
mity, there are new, not differently proportioned, elements. 

. SHEPHERD. 
Confound me, Mr North, if you're no gettin’ as unintelligible as Mr De 
Quinshy himself—Hae ye been chewin’ opium ? 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
This subliming infinite is mixed with pain in the 
“ Good man struggling with the storms of Fate.” 
SHEPHERD: 
I understaun’ that—for ’tis like a flash o’ truth. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Pain and fear seém the proper elements of the natural Sublimity of this 
world, considered as the domain and theatre of imagination ; as in desolate 
Alps, on which I think the earth is considered as the seat of man, with re- 
ference to, and subordinate to him; at least as collected within itself and 
about him, and it is not considered in reference to all creation. The sun 
- in our sky—lightening us—not as the centre of the solar system. 

ore, even if the Deity is felt in the earthly scenes of imagination, 
it is not with distinct intellectual acknowledgment or estimate of the laws 
of his government, or of his agency :—his power is felt as a power that bursts 
out occasionally and uncertainly—that is, it is seen as it is felt—that is, it 
is seen yoga. nape only what is felt is seen—the feeling is al] the see- 
sense that cessation of feeling is utter darkness—and there is intellectual 

eath. 
' SHEPHERD. ; 

Nae wonder, nae wonder—that under sic circumstances death shou’d 
—, ; but what is a’ this about, and whare will it end—this-world or the 
neist . 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 

And as our feeling, Mr Hogg, is by bursts and uncertain, so the manifesta- 
tions of power in such scenes are to us looking with imagination, by bursts 
and uncertain. When we view the universe intellectually, all is seen 
equably, steadily by intelleet :—Power appears all-pervading and uniform, 
as it did to Sir Isaac Newton. : eB: 

' SHEPHERD. ; 

Mr North, what for dinna ye speak? What wi’ Mr De Quinshy’s mono- 
cna vice, and Mr Tickler’s monotonous snore, my een’s beginnin’ te 
stee: . 

NORTH. he 

When I read Lear, all my fleshly nature, in such Sublimity, is smitten 
down by fear and pain, but my spirit survives, conquering, and indestruct- 
ible. As to in, James, the most marked thing in it is the feeling 
of love the-object made beautiful by that feeling of love. Love, if 
ye can, the sublime object which shivers and grinds to dust your earthly 
powers, and then you overspread Sublimity with Beauty—like a merciful 
smile breaking suddenly from the face of some dreadful giant. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
A very large—or yery small animal becomes imaginative—as—— 
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- SHEPHERD. 
What do you mean, sir? | insist on your tellin’ me what you mean, Mr 
; 


De Quinsh 

, “ENGLISH-OPIUM-EATER. 

As an eagle, or a humming-bird. In the first there is expansion—in the 
second contraction ; but in both, a going of intellect out of the accustomed 
habit-fixed measure. There is an intellectual tendency from or out om 
namely, from or out of ourselves, but ourselves B pms conditioned— 
Hamely, as we exist in the world. For if Ourself were high and fair, su- 
‘ blime and spiritual, there would be something gained, perhaps, by going 
out of the I or Me. But we have accumulated a narrow, petty, deadly, 
earth-thickened self ; and every departure from this may be gain. 

SHEPHERD (bawling down his ear.) 
Awmrose! a nicht-cap!. 
[Enter Mr AmproseE with a night-cap. 
—— you—ye needna tie the strings—now wheel in the soffa—and let’s 
a nap. ‘ * 
[Suepuerp lies down on the Tiroclinium, - 
NORTH. 
Thou Brownie! 
SHEPHERD. 


Noo—I can defy your havers—for I’m aff to the Land of Nod. Gude 
nicht, -Wayken me at sax o’clock, in time for the Fly. 
‘ [ Sleeps. 
ENGLISH-OPIUM-EATER. 
In the brightest beauty there is perfect composure and calm, 
' SHEPHERD (turning on his side.) 
Are you speakin’ about me? 
. ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 
The understanding sees distinctly, andthe heart rests, and yet there is 
conscious Imagination. And why doth the soul thus rejoice in a repose in 


which it has no participation ? 
r. : SHEPHERD, 
You may participate, if you like. There’s room aneuch on the soffa for 
twa, 


ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Whence this sympathy with an unsouled, inanimate world? Because the 
human soul is tually making all things external and circumstant: 
a mirror to itself o yee een | all —— with emblems, a 
everywhere se an hare them, and in gazing outwardly, still wrapt 
in ration, rather intuitive self-knowle ge. e soul 5 Pom loves, 
for peace in itself: it is almost its conception’s bliss. Where- 

ever, therefore, it discovers it, it rejoices in the ini ereof it seeks the 
r . Thus, the calm human countenance, the wide waters sleeping in 
the moonlight, the stainless marble depth of the immeasurable heavens, re- 
flect to it that tranquillity which it imagines within -itself—represents‘ that 
which it desires. e pictured shadow is grateful to it, wanting the sub- 


stance. It loves to look on what it loves, though it. cannot it:— 
and hence the feeling of the soul, in contemplating such a calm, is not of 
simple r , but stirs in it, as if it would fain blend itself more 


deeply the quiet which it beholds. All the while, it is Beauty that creates 

desire : and never is there the oe of Beauty—no, never—without 

transfer on the object, or the transfusion, by the mind, of pone ait 

or character not in the object. In most, and in all is 

hension, dim and faint, or more distinct, asion of a spirit 

hout that which we conceive to be beautiful. ‘s, the moon, the 

deep-bright ether, waters, the rainbow, a fair lovely flower,—none of them 
ever appear to-us, or are believed by us, to be mere physical, 

dead aggregate of atoms. Eis 

SHEPHERD, aaa 
I’m only pretendin’ to be sl *, sir; and noo you're really sp 
like y ance Poet and Philosopher. Do ye ken, sir, that ¥ 


‘ 
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understaun’ every thing best when I’m lyin’ a’ my length on my side—or 

my back—-which I attribute to my early shepherd-life amang the, hills. 
alkin’, or stannin’, or even sittin’, I’m sometimes gaely stupid—but lyin’, 

never ! Thochts come croodin’ like eemages, and feelings croonin’ like music, 

and the haill mortal warld swims in licht, or a saft vapoury hase, through 

which a’ thi appear divinely beautiful. I learnt the secret, without 

seekin’ for’t, just by lyin’ upon the braes in my plaid amang the sheep. 

NORTH. 

- remember translating a poem of Schiller’s, in which is a verse to this 
effect— 
, All lived to me—the Tree—the Flower— 
To me the murmuring Fountain sung ; 
What feels not, felt, so strong a power 
Of life, my life o’er all had flung. 


SHEPHERD. 

A’ us fowre, sirs, hae been made what we are—ower and aboon the happy, 
natural, constitutional temper 0’ our speerit—by ha’en been born and bred 
in a mountaneous kintra. Some signal exceptions there are undoubtedly, 
—though I forget them just the noo—but folk in general are a’ flat-souled 
as weel’s flat-soled, in a flat kintra. God bless our ain native snaw-white- 
headed, emerald-breested native region o’ the storms. 

} [Starting up and seizing the Dolphin. 
NORTH. . 

How purely imaginary the line that separates the two couutries! Yet love 
delights in the distinction, as it hovers over the Tweed—and to the ear -of 
the native of each land,—what a mystery in the murmurs of the kingdom- 
cleaving River! Sweet bold music! worthy of distinguishing—without 
dividing—England from Scotland—a patriotic poetry flowing in the imagi- 
nations of their heart-united sons. 

SHEPHERD. 

< ose great glory o’ auld Scotland ance was, that she could fecht 
England without ever haen-been ance totally subdued. Yet if that inear- 
nate Fiend the First Edward hadna been stricken deed, chains micht hee 
been heard clinkin’ through a’ her forests. God swoopit him aff—his son 
fled affore the Bruce—and auld Scotland thenceforth was free. Now—we 
fecht England in ither guise ;—peace hath “her victories as well as war,” 
and if we maun yield the pawm to England, wi’ a gracefu’ and majestic 
smile she returns it to her sister, as ‘age as to say—“ Let us wear it al- 
ternately on our foreheads.” 

ENGLISH-OPIUM EATER, 

There are, as I imagine, Mr Hogg, numerous and complicated associations 
with the natural sounds peculiar to any region of the world, that would 
have to be taken into account in estimating those many, and often utap- 

t causes which cencur, in the great simplicity of natural life, to form 
even the national spirit of a people. 
SHEPHERD. 
Nae doot, nae doot, sir; nae doot ava. 
NORTH. 

Yes, James, in a mountainous country like -our Highlands, for example, 
where the hearts of the people are strongly bound to their native soil, the 
many and wild characteristic sounds which are continually pouring on 
their ears, are like a language in which the spirit of their own wild region 
calls to them from the heart of the clouds or the hills.. The torrent’s con- 
tinuous roar, the howling of blasts on the mountain-side, among the clefts of 
rocks, or over their cabins in lonely midnight, sounds issuing from caverns, 
the dashing roll of a heavy sea on the open or inland shore, wild birds 
screening in the air—the eagle or the raven—the lowing of cattle on a 
thousand hills,—all these, and innumerable other sounds from living and 
inanimate things, which are around them evermore, mix in their heart with 
at al conception of the land in which they dwell, and blend with life 
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; ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. etd 
An hour ago, Mr Tickler, you challenged Mr North to a main at chess: 
Will you suffer me to be your antagonist for a single game ? 


TICKLER, 
- For Love and Glory. . 
[ They retire to the Niche. 
SHEPHERD. 


I want to hear your opinion, Mr North, about this Lord and Leddy 
Byron bizziness ? 
NORTH, 


I see no need of bad blood between such men as Moore and Cam 
bell, about such a man as Byron. Time—that is, a Month, must have sooth. 
ed and sweetened the peccant humours—— 
SHEPHERD. 
- Mr Cammel, I’m thinkin’, was the maist peccant—for after pattin’ and 
pettin’ Mr Muir on the back, he suddenly up, I hear, with his fists, and tries 
to floor him afore he can say Jack Rebinson. Us poets are queer chiels— 
that’s the only key te the mystery—and it'll open ony door. - 
NORTH. oo ‘ 

As to Mr Campbell’s having admitted into the New Monthly a short cri- 
tical notice of Mr Moore’s Life of Byron, without having roads the volume, 
and as to his having scored out some objurgatory sentence or two in the 
said critique about the Biographer, it is silly or insincere to say a single 
syllable against that; for an editor would heeds be in a condition most me- 
lancholy and forlorn, who, on the one hand, could. not repose any cenfi- 
dence in any of his contributors, and on the other, did not hold possession 
of the natural right to expunge or modify, at his will and pleasure, what- 
ever he feared might be painful to the feelings, or enna to the reputa- 
tion, of a friend. Truth is sacred—and being so, allows a latitude to her 
sincere worshippers, at which the false would stare in astonishment. 

SHEPHERD. . Se 

Nae need for an Editor to be a Drawco. Neither does an Editor become 
responsible—in foro .conscientie—for ilka word his work may contain; if 
he did, there would soon be a period pitten till the Periodicals, for-samez 
ness and stupidity are twa deadly sins, and on that principle o’ conduct, 
Maga herself would be sune flattened doon into stale and stationary un- 
saleability—in cellars stinkin’ o’ stock. : 

“. NORTH. 

God forbid I should wound the feelings of Lady Byron, of whose charae 
ter—known to me but by the high estimation in which it is held by all who 
enjoy her friendship—I have always spoken with st poet I have always 
shewn my sympathy with her singular sufferings and sacrifices. But may 
I without harshness or indelicacy say, here among ourselves privately, m 
dear James, in this our own family-circle, that by marrying Byron, she 
upon her, with oe wide o and conscience clearly convineed, duties 
very different ed from * gen of which, even in common casés, the pre- 

foresight shadows with a pensive but pleasant sadness—the light of 
the first nuptial moon ? 


- ov 
- 


SHEPHERD. 
She did that, sir. By ma troth, she did that. 
NORTH. 
Byron's character was a mystery then—as it is now—but its dark quali- 
ties were pei the most prominent—at least they were so to the public 
view, and in the public judgment. Miss Milbank knew that he was reckon- 
ed a rake and a roué; and although his genius off, by impassioned- 


eloquence in love-letters that were felt to be irresistible, or hid the worst 
stain of that reproach, still Mise Milbank must have believed it a peril 
ous thing to be the wife of Lord on. Blinded, we can well believe 
her to have been in the blaze of ‘his fame—and she is also entitled to 


the pri of pride. But still, by joining her life to his'in marriage, 
she. ‘her treth, and her faith, and her love, under probabilities of 
severe, ing, perhaps fearful trials in the future, from which, during 
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the few bright days of love, she must have felt that it would be her duty 
never, under any possible circumstances, to resile. 
SHEPHERD. 

Weel, weel, sir. Puir things! they a’ dream theirsells awa’ into a clear, 
dim, delightfu’ delirium, that sae bri tens up, and at.the same time sae saft- 
ens doon, the grim precipices and black abysms o’ danger in the light o’ 
love and i tion, that a bairn, sae it seems, micht fa’ asleep, or walk 
blindfauld alang the edges o’ the rocks, and even were it to fa’, would sink 
doon doon on wings, and rest at the cliff-foot on a bed o’ snaw, or say rather 
o’ lilies and roses, and a’ silken and scented flowerage ! 

NORTH. 

I would not press this point harshly or hardly, so as to hurt her heart ; 
but now that the debate, or rather the conjectural surmises are about the 
Truth, and the Truth involving deep and dark blame of the dead, this much, 
I trust, may be said here; and if | be in aught wrong or mistaken, James, I 
have at least spoken now in a mild, and not unchristian spirit. 

SHEPHERD. 
Age has mellowed the strang into the wise man. In ither twenty years 
you'll be perfeck. 
NORTH. 
_ That Byron behaved badly—very badly to his wife, I believe, as firmly - 
and as readily as Mr Campbell does, on the word of that unfortunate, but [ 
hope’ not unhappy lady. 
SHEPHERD. 
She canna be unhappy—for she’s good. 
NORTH. 
. But I think Lady Byron ought not to have printed that Narrative. Death 
not the rights of a husband to his wife’s silence, when speech is 
fatal—as in this case it seems to be—to his character as a man. Has she 
not flung suspicion over his bones interred,—that they are the benes of a 
—monster ? 
SHEPHERD. 
I hae na seen, and never wish to see, her Remarks; but may she enjoy 


peace ! 


NORTH. 
_ If Byron’s sins or crimes—for we are driven to use terrible terms—were 
unendurable and unforgiveable—as if against the prs chee ing ht the 


wheel, the rack, or the stake, to have extorted that confession frem his wi- 


dow’s breast ? 
SHEPHERD. 


Pain might hae chirted it out o’ her tender frame. 

NORTH. : 

But there was no such pain here, James ; the declaration was voluntar 
—and it wascalm. Self-collected, and ing up all her faculties 
feelings into unshrinking s she denounced efare 
and throughout all space and all time—for his name can never die—her 
husband as excommunicated by his vices from weman’s besom ! 

SHEPHERD, 

*Twas a fearsome step—and the maun hae a determined 
but I am sorry that her guardian angel didna tell her'te draw beck her foot 
afore she planted it resolutely oyer the line o’ prudence and prepriety, I 
fear in o’ natur’ and re ' ! that she. had had seme’wiee and 
tender being o’ her ain sex by her , aulder- hersell, and 
foundly impressed, in the mournfu’ licht_o’ ain’ years, wi’ the 
- takin’ on ourselves the office o’ retribution—mair. scmeialty 
sorrows hae sprung frae ithers’ sias—when the heart that 
against us had aften met our own ‘in love or friendship— 

NORTH. 

When, as in this case, the head once suspected to have been. insane 
Jain in the bosom of the apereta ee once beautiful and i in 
Jostre of genius—“ the palace of the soul,” indeed, thou haunted 

polluted by the flesh-phantasms of many evil passions, = 
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- bes Sao ; SHEPHERD.  - 
Some day I'll write your Life and Conversations, sir, after the manner o” 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia o’ Socrates. 
. ‘ NORTH. 
. "Twas to vindicate the character of her parents, that Lady Byron wrote 
-—a holy purpose and a devout—nor do I doubt, sincere. But filial affec- 
tion reverence, sacred as they are, may be blamelessly, nay, righteously 
subordinate to conjugal duties, which die not with the dead, are extinguish- 
puthas even by the sins of the ae: were they op ou pe the gi ft 
ls t me not. I now accuse y Byron of no fault 
during ie life. I believe she did right in leaving him, though 
she was wrong in the mode of her desertion. Butallowing that a and 
distressing. collision between her filial and conjugal duties had occurred, 
nm she not, pure and high-minded woman as she is, to have balanced 
with a trembling hand, and a beating heart, what was due to her dead 
husband’s reputation—stained and stripped as it had already been by his 
own evil deeds--ragi all that in the most reverential daughter’s bosom 
could be due. to the good name of her father and her mother, which, though 
thed on ely and unjustly, yet lay under no very heavy, no unsup- 
portable weight of calumny, and was sure, in the tide of time, to be freed, 
almost or entirely, from all reproach ; or, might she not have waited, meekly 
and trustingly, to a later day, when all g spirits would have listened to 
her solemn and sacred, pitying and forgiving voice—when it, like her lord’s, 
was invested with the awfulness of death and the grave? 
SHEPHERD. 
Something within me says ’twou’d hae been better far. 
NORTH. 
To vindicate her mother from an unjust but no deadly charge, she has 
for ever sacrificed her husband. Such sacrifice I cannot but lament and 
I know how difficult it is to judge 7. of another’s 
heagt. I speak, therefore, not in anger, but in sorrow—and though in some 
moods I. may soften the blame, in no moods am I able to lessen my regret. 
Then how calmly—how imperturbably she approaches—with no friendly 
voice—the gloom of the grave! In widow's weeds—but with no widow’s 
tears visible on her marble cheeks—beautiful, it is said—but, methinks, 
stern and stoical, rather than meek and Christian—somewhat too lofty, 
when lowliness-would have been lovely—and silent, enduring, misunder- 
stood, and unappreciated forgiveness, angelical and divine! 
geet SHEPHERD. 
Ina’ the great relations 0° life, I sup I may safely say, sittin’ in the 
reset aa sic a man as Christopher seni = comet thae bt 
creturs e corner—that a’ human beings are bound by the same ties, 
be.their condition bigh or low, their lot cast ina hut or in a palace. 
; NORTH. 
_- There the Shepherd speaketh like himself—and as none other speaks. 
“ SHEPHERD. —~ 
‘ Now, only think, my dear sir, o’ what bas happened, is ‘h ning, and 
will happen to the end o’ time, seein’ human nature is altogether corrupt, 
the heart o’ man desperately wicked, a thoosan and téns o’ thoosans 
o’ times in wedded life, a’ ower the face o’ this meeserable and sinfu’ earth. 
' NORTH. 
Bliss and Despair are the Lares of every House. 
SHEPHERD. ! 
Qh! wae’s me! and me tlie day! hoo many broken-hearted wives 
and are seen in’ and sabbin’ in th cauld, and wearin’ 
awa’. in consumptions, brought on them by the cruel sins o’ their hus- 
bands ! 
NORTH. : 


When the. ve is ri with rapture, we think not of the many 
wounded Ma tee conclu of famine. in the darkness of the forests. 


” Not a few sic widows do I mysell ken, wham brutal, and profligate, and 
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savage husbands hae brought to the brink o’ the grave—as good, as bonny, 
as Goscnnt—and oh! far, far mair forgivin’ than Freddy Byron! There they 
sit in their obscure and rarely-visited dwellings: for Sympathy—sweet 
spirit as she is—doth often keep aloof frae uncomplaining Sorrow—merel 

use she is — though Sey mere » instructed by self-suf- 
ferin’, kens weel that the deepest, the maist hopeless meesery is the least 
given to complaint. 


- 


NORTH. 

In speechless silence, long cherished, and unviolated as a holy possession, 
the gery of Grief feeds on materials ceaselessly applied by the read 
hands of that officious minister —Memory,—till at last the heart in which it 
dwells, if deprived of such food, would verily die of inanition ! 

SHEPHERD. 

There sitteth Sorrow, sir—or keeps daunerin’ about the braes a’ roun* 
her mournfu’ hamestead, dimly lichted, and cauldly warmed by a bit peat 
or wood fire—for fuel is aften dear, dear—and to leeve, it’s necessary first 
to hae food ;—daunerin’ about, tlike, in the sunshine, unfelt by her de- 
solate feet—faint and sick, aiblins, through verra h r—and obliged, on 
her way ic the well for a can o’ water—her only —to sit doon on a 
knowe and say a prayer! 


The Lord’s Prayer! 


NORTH. 


SHEPHERD. 


Aye, the Lord’s Prayer. Yet she’s decently, yea tidily dressed, puir 
cretur, in her sair-worn widow’s claes—ae single suit for Saturday and 
Sabbath—her hair untimeously grey, is neatly braided aneath her crape- 
cap, across a forehead placid, although it wrinkled be ;—and sometimes on 
the evening, when a’ is still and solitary in the fields, and a’ rural labour 
has 


awa’ into houses, you may see her stealin’ by hersell, or 
leadin’ ae wee orphan in her haun, and wi’ anither at her breast, to the 
corner o’ the kirkyard, whare the lover o’ her youth, and the husband o” 
her prime is buried. Nae ugly hemlock—nae ugly nettles there—but green 
grass and crimson flowers—a’ peacefu’ and beautifu’ as if *twere some holy 


martyr’s grave ! 
NORTH. 


A consolatory image even of the last stage of human suffering. 
SHEPHERD. 
F Yet was he—a brute—a ruffian—a monster. When drunk, hoo he raged, 
and cursed, and swore! Aften did she dread that in his fits o’ unhuman 
ion, he wou’d hae murdered the babie at her breast; for she had seen 
im dash their only callant—a wean o’ eight years auld—on the floor, till 
the bluid gushed frae his ears, and then the madman flung himsel! doon on 
the"swarfed body o’ his first-born, and howled out for the gallows. Lim- 
mers haunted his doors, and he theirs—and ’twas hers to lie—no to sleep— 
ina cauld forsaken bed—ance the bed 0” , affection, and perfect happi- 
ness. Nane saw the deed—but it wouldna conceal, even.frae ayerted een, 
for her face was owre delicate to hide'the curse o’ an unhallowed haun—aften 
had he struck her, and ance when she was pregnant wi’ that verra orphan 
now smiling on her breast, too y yet to wonder at these tears, crowin’ 
in the sunshine, and reachin’ out its. wee fingers—aften, aften covered 
wi’ kisses—to touch the gave. glowing gloriously upon its indistinct but 
delichtsome vision, owre its father’s grave | 
NORTH... 
Ut Pictura Poesis. 
. SHEPHERD. 
Abuse his memory! Na—na, were it to save her frae sinkin’ a’ at ance’ 


over-head into a quagmire. She tries to smile the neighbours, and 
at, hen aallent’s Weenena 00 te . -Nor, when the conversation 


turns on b times, the days 0” , does she sometimes. 
to let his hy AL nat baal © i My Robert scutes coor ane 
service to my gudeman,”—“ The bairn’s no that ill-faured, but he'll never 
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be like his father,”—and ither sic sayings, uttered in a calm, lai 
voice, and.a face free o’ a’ troub , Lance remember how 
reddened on a sudden a flash o’ pride, when a silly auld 
crone alluded to their g; and the widow’s een brightened 
their tears, to hear tell: hoo the brid . p 
in his front seat in the laft beside his bom betas, hadna his mar- 
rew for strength, stature, and every quality that becomes the beauty o” a 
man, in a’ the congregation, nor yet in a’ the ’ the hail county, 
That, sir, Tsay, whether richt or wrang, was— veness, 
NORTH. 
It was, James. 
“Familiar matter of to-day, 
What has been, and will be again ;” 
Quoth the Beadsman of Rydal. 
SHEPHERD. 

Is a leddy o’ quality, the widow o’ a lord, mair to be pitied than a sim- 
ple cottager, the widow 0’ a shepherd? Maun poets weep and wail—and 

mounce and prophesy, about the ane, wi’ the glow o’ richteous indigna- 
Aion round their laurelled brows, illuminin’ the flow o’ tears frae their een; 

“ Which sacred Pity doth engender,”— 

heaven and earth to witness to her wrongs, and launchin’ their ana- 
themas on the heads o’ a’ that wou’d, however tenderly, doubt the perfec- 
tibility o’ a’ her motives, and swither about hymnin’ her as an angel su- 
perior to all frailty and all error, while they leave the like o’ me, a puir 
simple shepherd, to sing the sacred praises o’ the sufferers in shielins, far, 
far, far awa’ am the dim obscure hills, frae—Fashionable Life! For 
what cares Nature in her ain solitudes for—Fashion ? What cares Grief ? 
—What cares Madness ?—What cares Sin ?—What cares—Death ? No ae 
straw 0’ the truckle-bed on which at last the broken—no, not the broken— 
but the heart-worn-out-and-wasted widow expires amang her orphans. 

NORTH. 

Lady Byron deserves sympathy—and it will not be withholden from her 
—but freely, lavishly given, But there are other widows as woful in this 
world of woe, as you have so affectingly pictured them, James; and let not 
men of virtue and genius seem to sympathize with her sorrows, so passion- 
ately as to awaken suspicions of their sincerity, so exclusively as to force 
thoughtful people to think, against their will and their wishes, that they are 
either ignorant or forgetful of the lot of humanity, as it is seen and heard, 
weeping and wailing—in low as in high places—over all the earth. : 

gs SHEPHERD. 

I canna think, if a’ the world overheard us, that a single person could fin’ 
faut wi’ our sentiments. But, being sincere, ’'m easy. 

NORTH. 

Lord Byron sinned—Lady Byron suffered. But has herconduct—on its 
own shewing—been in all respects defensible ?—without a flaw? Grant 
that it was—still think how it must have appeared to Byron, whatever was 
his guilt, She thought him mad—and behaved to him, during his supposed 
insanity, advisedly, and from pity and fear of his disease, with apparentaffec- 
tion, “ My dear Duck !” How was it possible for him to comprehend the 
sudden cessation of all such endearing epithets—and to believe that they 
were all deceptive—delusive—false—hollow—a mere medical prescription ? 
The shock must have been hideous to a man of such violent passions—to 
any guilty man. No wonder he —and stormed—wonder rather that 
he e not mad—or more wicked. Yet very soon after that 
blow—say that it was not undeserved—we hear him vindieating Lady Byron 
from some -mistaken but not unnatural notions of Mr Moore, and not 
merely confessing his own sins, but earnestly declaring that she was a 
being altogether agreeable, innocent, and bright. 

: SHEPHERD. 
Poor fallow !—bad as I fear he was—thae words will aye come across 
memory 0’ every Christian man or woman, when tells them 
at the same time to abhor and take warning by his vices. 
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bad seit 
ieeenmn Sep ninele: in natmening «£ol- astonen at. she font to her 
all her husband’s sins. It would have been most painful—how 
Ce ee eee But since duty demanded 
Seatamene cneetcarpen of oi regegaanee, to have Seen 

= to a single elle weak—and worse than weak—at such 
a juncture—on w nzeng bee meee fate—to ask legal advice on an im- 
perfect document! Give the delicacy of a virtuous woman its due ; but at 
a when the question was, whether her conscience was to be 
free from the oath of oaths, delicacy should have died, and nature was pri- 
vileged to shew unashamed—if such there were—the records of uttermost 


pollution. 
SHEPHERD. 


And what think ye, sir, that a’ this pollution could - been that sae 
electrified Dr Lushington ? 
NORTH 


Bad—bad—bad, James. Nameless, it is horrible,—-named, it might 
ham, B 8 memory yet within the range of pity and forgiveness 
— they are, their sister affections will not be far—though, like 
=e seraphs, standing aloof, and veiling their eyes with their wings. 
SHEPHERD. 
She should indeed have been silent—till the grave had closed on her 
sorrows as on his sins. 


NORTH. 
Even now she should speak—or some one else for her—say ber father 

or her mother (are they alive ?)—and a few words will a. Worse the 

condition of the dead man’s name cannot be—far, far eight be 

lieve it would be—were all the truth, sotme how or other ds 

clared it must be, not for Byron's sake only, but for the sake of humanity 

itself—and then a mitigated sentémce—or eternal silence. 


SHEPHERD. 
And what think ye o’ the twa Tummasses ? 
NORTH. 
I love and admire them both—their character as well as their genius. 
Leare not a straw for either. They are great poets—I am no poet at 


' SHEPHERD. 
That’s a lee—you are—Your prose is as gude ony day, and better than 
a’ their poetry. 
NORTH. 
4 Stuff. They rs | to use Mr a pao exprenine bust Mr Moone. pen 
t little of either— e 
Jassie 
SHEPHERD. 

Hits the richt nail on the head wi’ a sledge-hammer, like auld Vulcan 

Burniwind fashionin’ swurds, spears, shields, and helmets, for Achilles. 
NORTH. 

Mr Moore’s Bi hical book 1 adssired-—snd. EAA 00.10 1 
world—in two somew ngthy articles, which aur ps some, 
I am sorry to know, a Ha Obatinacy is no part pe 
and should it be shewn that my estimate of bag gy ‘a aces. 


be y pelinode. The pga and syns own 

: whetcraw! 
slimy. over i bones, He riiios cad saeeide , out of re- 
speck abedn. dis il * 


.. Sharp-pinted !. 
NORTH. 


Mr Moore th a betes of Lane a than man 
map do-bet boned ragin which fi 
his 


hie lao 


I 


many than most 
ew men ge ip pa 





] 
; and though I dissent ¢ from 
te his book, 1 will not euffer any : 
poe or’ weakness, to shake my in the 
SHEPHERD. 
Nor me. ' It’s an interesting and impressive quarto. 
NORTH. 
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lights. But a man’s soul is not like his face—and may wear a veil of hy- 
pocrisy, so t as to be invisible to the unsuspecting eyes of friend- 
Who blame Mr Moore bitterly, if he were indeed deceived ? 
SHEPHERD. 


No me, for ane. I like Muir. 


NORTH. 

And he likes you, James, and admires you too, as all other men do whose 
liking and admiration are worth the Shepherd’s regard. It is most unfair 
_ —unreasonable—and absurd—to test the truth of what he has 
said by Lady Byron’s letter. That letter astounded the whole world— 
opened thei eyes, but te dazzle and blind them; and even they who abuse 

her, are as wise now about Byron as they were before—as much 
in the about facts—for which they go groping about with malign leer, 
like satyrs in a wood. 

SHEPHERD. 
But Mr Campbell's no o’ that class. 
NORTH. 

. No, indeed. But Mr Campbell—one of the best of 
does not well to be so angry with-his brother 
— ae frankness is one of his delightful qualities—that 
Lady Byron’s Remarks, he did not know that she 


sentiments 
warranted in using, the terms, “ deserted husband.” 


SHEPHERD. 


for information to Lad Byron on such a subj 
ies iis cenediak énatilin on evan ge 


sicht—no without 
‘ like a man on 
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petter’s sherd,—from the cloud-and-mist region whare nae flower blooms, 
and nae bee bums, the pa ee nage Fa a 
safely to the i round 1 shingley margin o’ ~Tarn, an 
there sittin’ a’ by yoursell on a stane, like an pale ot a heron. 

NORTH. 

I do not think, that, under the circumstances, Mr Campbell himself, had 
he written Byron’s Life, could have —with the sentiments he tells us 
he then held—in a better, more , and more Peon | spirit, in so 
pet ee thet race Mr ae and I ~~ sorry oe — 
been de swimming through oore’s Work, by the fear 
wading”—for the waters are clear and deep, nor is there any mud either 
the bottom or round the margin. 

SHEPHERD. 
Oh! but I like thae bit rural teuehes—in which you naturally excel, 
haen had the benefit—an incalculable ane—a sacred blessing—o’ leevin’ 
in the kintra in boyhood and youth—and sae in auld age, glimpses o’ the 
o natur’ visit the een o’ your imagination amidst the stour and 
reek o’ the stane-city, and tinge your town-talk wi’ the colouring o’ the 
braes. 


RA 


5 


NORTH. 

I am proud of your praise, my dear James, prouder of your friendship, 
proudest of your fame. 

' SHEPHERD (squeezing Mr Nortn’s hand.) 
Does Mr Cammel say that he kens the cause o’ the separation? 
. NORTH. 

I really cannot make out whether he says so or not—but I hope he does ; 
for towards the close of his letter he acknowledges, I think, that we may 
still love and admire Byron, erg» we look at all things in a true light. 
If so, then the conduct which was the cause cannot have been so black 
as the imagination left to itself, in the present mystery, will sometimes 


suggest. 
That’s consolatory. 
NORTH. 


Mr Campbell and Mr Moore—after so slight a quarrel—if quarrel it 
be—will be easily reconciled. The Poets of “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” and 
of “ Paradise and the Peri,’ must be brothers. If Mr Campbell has on 
this matter shewn any failings—“ They lean te virtue’s side ;’ let ducks 
and geese nibble at each other in their quackery, but let amity be between 
the swans of Thames, whether —— far off in flight through the ether, 
or glide down the pellucid waters, beautifully and majestieliy br the 


created by their own course, and bathing their white pl in 
liquid dat ng plumage 


SHEPHERD. 


Floorey and pearly ! 
NORTH. 


I see a set of idle apprentices flinging stones at them boeth—but alt 
ee ee ee ee Diode sallencay off toniecbip 
together to a isle in the centre of the lake—where for the present I 
leave them,— do you, my dear James, put across the toddy. 
SHEPHERD. SEC; 

The toddy! You’ve been a awa’ at it for the last hour, out »’ 
the verra jug—and never observed you had broken the shank o’ your 
glass. Noo and then I took @ taste, too, just to shew you the absurdity o” 
your conduct by reflection. But was sae absorbed in your ain senti- 


ments, that you would nae hae it, gin for the Delphin I had substi- 
tuted the Tower o’ Babel: Na! if you hae na been quaflin the pure speerit! 
NORTH. 
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[Ticker and the Enctrsw Ortum-Eater advance from the Niche. 
SHEPHERD. - 
What ’n a face! As lang’s an ell-wand. You’ve gotten yoursell drubbed 
again at the brodd, I jalouse, Mr Tickler. A thousand guineas! .- 
- TICKLER. 
Fortune forsook Napoleon—and I need not wonder at the fickleness of 
the jade. Our friend is a Phillidor. 
SHEPHERD. 
I never heard afore that chess was a chance-ggemm. 
TICKLER. 
Neither was the game: played at Waterloo—yet Fortune backed Welling- 
ton, and Bonaparte fied. 
. SHEPHERD. 
But was ye near makin’ a drawn battle o’t ? 


TICKLER. 
Hem—hem. 


‘ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 
Like Marmont at Salamanca, by excess of science, Southside out-ni 
neuvred himself—and thence fall and flight. He is a great general. 


TICKLER. 
There is but one greater. 

SHEPHERD. 
So said Scipio of Hannibal. 

TICKLER. 
And Hannibal of Scipio. 

NORTH. 

And Zanga of Alonzo— 


“ Great let me call him, for he conquer’d me.” 
SHEPHERD. 


Let’s hae, before we sit doon to soop, a ggemm at the Pyramid. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Sir? 


SHEPHERD. 
You maun be the Awpex. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

And the Shepherd the Base. But I am in the dark. Pray? 

SHEPHERD. 
Wull you promise to do as you’re bidden, and to ax nae questions ? 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
I swear, by Styx. 
SHEPHERD. 

Weel done, Jupiter. Up wi’ ye, then, on my back. Jump ontil that 
chair—then ontil the table—and then ontil my shouthers. 

[ The Encutsu Orium-Earen, with much alacrity, follows the Suxr- 
HERD’S directions. 

NORTH. 

Now, crutch! bend, but break not. Tickler—up. 

[Mn Noatu takes up a formidable position, with his centre leaning 
on the wood, and T1cKLER in a moment is on the shoulders of old 
CuRISTOPHERUS. 

SHEPHERD. 

Stick steddy, Mr De Quinshy, ma dear man—for noo comes the maist 
diffeecult passage to execute in this concerto. It has to be played in what . 
museciners ca’—Alt. 

[The SuzrnEeRp mounts the Steps of the Green Flower-Stand—and 
with admirable steadiness and precision places himself on the should- 
ers of SouTHSIDE. 


All up? 
SHEPHERD. j 
Pm thinkin’ there’s nane missin’, But-ca’ the catalogue. 


NOBTH, 
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NORTH 

Christopher North! Here. Timothy Tickler ! 
TICKLER. 

Hie. 

James Hogg ! 

Haec—hoc. 

Thomas De Quincey! . 


ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Adsum. 


Perpendicular ! 


NORTH. 
SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 


NORTH. 


SHEPHERD. 
yoursell up, Mr De Quinsh — el ur haun to the roof. 
+ Mr Engi 


Strechen 
Isna Mr North the Scottish Soeaen 2 Noo, 
a speech on the state o’ the nation. 
(Mr Guaney issues the Ear of Dionysius—and the Enauisu 
Ortum-Earer is speaking. | 


lish Opium-Eater, 
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